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nal Motives, Grounds, ad Occafions of this following 
Diſcourſe ; Know, that ſome rude Idea or the firſt lines 
_ thereof were drawn many Jears ſince, in the Authors Acade» 
CIOS mick Studies avd Imployments. For meeting with [ome 
m ® brief hints and intimations, i» Grotius 4»d others, rouch= 
:ng the TraduRion of Human Arts and Sciences from che Scriptures, and 
Jewiſh Church, he conce5ved this Notion, 5f wade good, might prove, as ve= 
r7 choice , ſo #0 leſſe uſeful and advantageous, for the confirming che Au- 
thoritie of the Scriptures, and ſo by conſequence the Chriſtian Religion. 
Thu put the Author »pon farther Inquirie ito the certaintie of this Poſiti- 
On : and after ſeveral years contemplations of , and reſearches aboxt it, he 
found a general concurrence of the Learned, both Philologiſts and Divines, 
of this and the former Age, endeavoring to promote this Hypotheſis. Thus 
Steuchus Eugubinus , Ludovicus Vives, with other learned Papiſts of the 
formey Age, as alſo Julius and Joſeph Scaliger, Serranus, Voſſius, Sand- 
ford, Heinſius, Bochart, Selden, Jackſon , Hammond, Uſher, Preſton, 
Owen, Stillingfleet , with others among the Proteſtants, have given very 
good Demonſtration, avd confirmation of this Aſſertion. Tea we find not 
only thoſe of the latter Ages, but alſo w=" by the Ancients , eſpecially ſuch 
as ingaged is the vindication of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Religion, againſt 
th: Gentile Philoſophers, abownding much in tha Argument, namely, that 
the wiſeſt of the Heathens ſtole their choiceſt Notions and Contempla« 
tions, both Philologick, and Phitoſophick, as well Natural and Moral as 
Divine, from the ſacred Oracles. Ss Joſephus againſt Appion, Origen «- 
ainſt Celſus, Clemens Alexandrinus, ir the ſirſt book of hu Strom. Euſe- 
Yivs, in bis Przpar. Evang, Tertullian, Auſtin, De Civit. Dei, Johannes 
Grammarticus, de Creat. Mundi, wich others, as i ſhewn in thy Bodie of this 
Diſcourſe. 
Having colleRed ſuch evident notices of the trath of tha Aſlcttion, 
from ſo many concurrent Teſtimonies of the Learned , borh moderne and 
k 2 Arcient 


The Subject of the following Diſcourſe, 


Ancient ,the Anthor eſfaied what Artificial Demonſtration might be pro 
exred, for the ſtrengthning thu Argument, In order bereto he read Plato, 
(the chief of thoſe, who are ſupprſed to tranſport Tewiſh Traditions into 
Greece ) and that with what dilzgence he might, to find out what traces and 
footſteps were to be diſcovered in his works, of Jewiſh, and ſacred Dogmes. 
What progreſſe he hath made herein, will appear partly in this, but more fully 
(our ©ts ) in the following Diſcourſe of Philoſophie. 

Moreover,to furniſh himſelf with yet fuller evidence and convictive Are 
Suments,touching the veritie of ths Hypothelis, he made it his buſines to in- 
quire into,the Travels and Lives of the wiſer Heatheas, eſpecially the Greci- 
ans ; hereby, if it might be, to find out [ome Tracks of their Correſponden= 
ces, and Converſation with the Jews. Wherein, I think, it is manifeſt, he 
ba gained great advantages for the Advance of his Defigne. For (not to 
mention Sanchoniathon and Mochus, thoſe great Phenician Sophiſts, who, 
a *tis very likely, had immediate a»d frequent Converſation with the Jews; 
nor jet the Egyptian Prieſts, who ſeem to have been inſtratled at firſt by Jo- 
feph, who founded and endowed a College for them, as ſome conceive from 
Gen. 47. 22. &c.) it appears evident, by the beſt Records we have of thoſe 
times, that ſeveral of the firſt Poets, Sophiſts, and Philoſophers of Greece, 
travelled into Egypt and Phenicia ; and made 4 conſfearrable abode there, 
at thoſe very times when the Jews,in great multitudes, frequented thoſe parts. 
That Orpheus, Linus, Homer, and Heſiod were in Egypt, or Phenicia, 
proved 33 the account of Pagan Poelie, its Original, &c. - 

T hat Solon was in Egypt, and inſtrufted inthe great pizcesof Mythologie 


or Jewiſh Traditions, by an Egyptian (f vor a Jewiſh) Prieſt, is alſo proved - 


out of Plato, once and again. That Thales alſo was in Egypt , and there 
3» formed himſelf touching the Creation of the World, the Chaos, and other 
Phyſiologick Contemplations; which he tran{pcrted with bim into Greece; 
and traduced, lr bp} not immediately, from the ſacred Oracles lodged 
n the f:wiſh Church,the Authoy has endeavored to demonſtrate in the account, 
of his Philoſophie. Farther , that Pherecydes ( Pithagoras's Maſter ) 
4s, though a Syran by birth, yet of Syrian or Phenician extraR, and well 
inſtrufte d in the Phenician azd Jewiſh Dogmes , may be conjettured 
from the Heliotrope,which he 1 ſuppoſed to have invented, and that in Imi- 
zation of Ahaz's Dial ; as aiſo from his, $02-viz, Theogonie or Generation 
of the Gods, .conſormable to that of Sanchoniathon ; which baa evidently 
31s ori9nal from Jewiſh Perſons, and Names ; as in what follows of the Pa- 
San 34629712, That Pythagoras had: much converſation and correſpone 
dence with the 7ews, both. in. Egypt, where he is ſaid to have ſpent rwenty 


Jears,, 


; The Evidence of the Subjec. 


Jeart,as alſe in Babylon, where he lived ten years with them, the Author has 
endeavored to render very probable, both by the flurie of his life , as alſo from 
the Idea of his Schole, Dogmes, Symbols, and Inſtiturey, and their parallel 
with thoſe in the Jewiſh Church, as it will appear in the Storie of his Phi- 
loſophie. He has likewiſe endeavored, to demonſtr ate the ſame of Plato; 
who 3s reported to have lived fourteen years with the Fews in Egypt, and we 
need n0 wa) doubt, derived the choiceſt of his contemplations, both Phyſiolo- 
Sick and T heologick, originally if not trmmediately, from the Jewiſh Church 
and (acred Oracles , as hereafter in his Philoſophie. The Anthor has alſo 
examined the other Sets, and traced their firſt Inſtitutors wp even xnto the 
Zewiſo Church , at leaſt endeavored to evince, that their chief Dogmes were 
originally of Jewiſh and ſacred extra. 
From ſo great a Concurrence aud Combination ef Evidences , both Ar- 
tificial and Inartificial, we take it for granted, that the main concluſion will 
appear more than conjefttural,to any judicions Reader. Or ſuppoſe we arrive x, ,,,vinic ma. 
only to ſome moral certaintie or ſtrong probadilitie, r2ouching the veritie ef 1imun eſt maxi. 
the Aſlertion , yet this may uot be neglefted: for the leaſt Apex of truth, mun. 
3, matters of great moment 11 not a little to be valued. Beſides, we MAY Exe 
peft no greater certaintie touching any ſubjef, than its Ground or Foundati- 
on w1ll afford . according to that of Ariſtotle, 2aT&aStuuirs 3Þ Hy em nouny 
7" #xp1Þ8; emCnrers gd” Frags wu ig) Inv 6 7% ae yuar® pos mdt ogra mie ATi, Elb.lib,z, 
exw.17100 3 paire mu uadruanmkmt T1 maarohcy art amy oate:, x; prriemer ame P32 v 
Seifers amcuney , it is the part of a Student, to require ſubrilitie or exat- 
nes in every kind, ſo far as the matter will bear it : for it is all one, to 
require Rhetorick or Eloquence ofa Mathematician, whoſe office it is to 
demonſtrate, as to require Mathematick Demonſtration of a Rhetori- 
cian,whoſe buſines is to orate and perſuade. Thus alſo 7uadicious Chil- chillinew, Pres 
lingworth: As he is an unreaſonable Maſter, who requires a ſtronger face tothe Relig, 
Aſſent to his Concluſion, than his Arguments deſerve; ſo, 1 conceive ©* 
him a froward and undiſciplined Scholar , who delires fironger Argu- 
ments for a Concluſion,than the matter will bare. Now the matter of this 
Diſcourſe is not Logick, but Philologick ; toxching the ſpring-head and De- 
rivations of human Arts and Sciences ; whercin we are conſtrained , nuw 
ang then, to make uſe of Annals and Records of Antiquitie, which are not ſo 
quthentick as could be deforid yea ſometimes, when Memoires fail as, of 
conjectures, which peradventure are liable to mary exceptiins , Wherefore 
it cannot reaſonably be exp; fed, that eviry Argument produced ſhould be 
clothed with Logick «y Mathematick Demonſtration. No, 5 may ſuffice 


(which is all the Author preſumes or endeavors) that upon the whole of ts 
| » 3 Diſcourſe 
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The Deſigne of the following Diſcourſe. 


- Diſcourſe /4id together, his Concluſion appears evident or certain 4ccor 
The Dfiene ding to moral eſtimation, 
of the following Reader, if thou inquire farther into the Ends, Deſignes, and Ulſages of this | 


Diſcourſe, Diſcourſe, / ſhall nakedly lay before thee, what has been chiefly in the Aur 
thors eye, while under the Contemplation and Compoſition of 57. 
1, To confiime 1, His main and original deſigne is, to confirme the Authoritie, and 
the Authoritie demonſtrate the Perfection of che Sacred Scriptures. For his Poſition, 
of the SCriptiies. that the chief parts of human Literatare had their derivation from the {| 
ſacred Oracles , being ſuppoſed, or proved , what credit and Authoritie 
will hence redound to the ſame ? how much will their Divine Majeſtie, Per- 
fetion, and Precellence beyond all human bocks and Records, be enhanced 
hereby ? This made the ancient Jews and Chriſtians abound ſo mach in thi 
Argument. This alſo has induced many Moderne Divines, particularly 
Jackſon, Preſton, and Stillingfleet ro reaſſuwme this Argument, to evince 
che Authoritie of the Scriptures. And that which has much ſtrengthened 
The Author in this deligne , was a paſſage he had from great Bochart, who 
(pon the view that b: gave him of Stillingfleerts Origines Sacrz) told the 
Aathor,that his main So in compoſiag his Geographia Sacra (a book 
worth its weight in the pureſt Gold) was the ſame z namely to {treng» 
| then the Authoritie and perfeCtion of the Scriptures 
2, Toſhew 2. Andther great End the Author has in this Diſcourſe , is to demons 
rat ot ; ” * ſtrate what great Marques of Divine favor, and rich Tokens of his Grace, 
* Chriſt, zhe Mediator,has been pleaſed to vonchſafe to his poor affiiited Churh. 
And inated is it not agreat Marque of Honor,that his poor infant Church, 
ſo much d:ſpiſed and perſecuted by the Gentile World, /5old be, not only the 
Seat of his owx Preſence axd Worſhip, b#t al/oas the Moon, to reflet ſome 
broken Raies, or 4mperfe Traditions of that Glorious light foe recerved, 
from the Sun of Righteouſnes, to the Pagan World, which lay wrapt ap in 
night darknes ? What ; that the proud Sophilts of Greece, efteemed the eye 
of the World for haman Wiſdom, ſhould be {ain to come and light their Candles 
at this ſacred fire, which was lodged in the Jewiſh Church ! That the poor | 
Temple of Jeruſalem, ould have a Court for the Gentiles, zo which they 
muſt be all beholding for thiir choiceſs Wiſdom ; how great an honor is this 
for mount Zion the Church of God ! 
3. Toſhew the 3+ 4 farther Deligne the Author has in promoting this Hypothelis is, ro 
1mpe:feftion of beat down that fond perſuaſion , which has of late crept in among , and been 
Natures Light. openly avowed by many, too great Admirers of Pagan Philoſophie, (eſpecially 
that of Plato) as 3f #t were all bat the ProduR of Natures Light. Whereas, 
1 tak: it, the Anther has, or will in what fallows, evidently evince, _ et 
Caice 
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The Deſigne of the following Diſcourſe. 


echoiceſt Contemplations of Gentile Philoſophie , were but ſome corrupt 
Derivations, or at beſt but broken Traditions , originally traduced from the 
Sacred Scriptures, and Jewiſh Church, 


4+ Another great End the Author had nnder Contemplation, in Compe- = 


ſing this Diſcourſe, was to diſabuſe the minds of many young Students, pre- 
poſſeſſed with grofle , yea in ſome degree blaſphemous Ideas axd Notions 
touching God, his Names, Attributes, Nature, Operations, &c, ſack i 


rogether with thoſe poiſonous Infuſtons, they derived from Erhnick Poets . 


and Mythologiſts, T he ſad experience hereof made many of the Primitive 
Chriſtians, as well learned as others, greatly decrie and declaim againſt the 
reading of Pagan books,eſpecially Poets, Yea Plato himſelf, in hu diſcourſe 
of Mimetick Poefie, # very inveRtive againſt it ; demonſtrating, how the 
minds of young Students, by reading ſuch Romantick or fabulous Stories, 
of the Gods, and things Divine, are firſt abuſed wich falſe Images, and 
then adulterated and corrupted with falſe Principles; which draw on 
corrupt practiſes, Wherefore in the Idea of his Common Wealth , hz 
gives order , chat ſuch Mimetick or cable-coining Poets be baniſhed , 
though with reſpeR, from his Common Wealth. For the prevensing or 
removing of ſuch corruptions, the Author has endeavored to decipher or an- 
riddle, the whole Pagan $10320e, or the Genealogie of the Pagan Gods ; as 
alſo other parts of hiſtorick Mytholopie, rouching the firſt Chaos, the Gol- 
den Ape, the ſeveral flouds nnder Deucalion, &c, the Giants War , with 
other pieces of My thologie and Pagan Theologie , fo common among the ane 
cient Poets, and Hitoriopraphers. Hereby we ſhall come to underſtand the 
Otiginal [deas of thoſe monſtrous Fables ; as alſo diſabuſe our minds from 
thoſe falſe Images of things Divine and human, which ave ſo pleaſing to cor- 
rupt Nature, an too often prove a foundation of Atheiſme. 
If thou ſhalt, Reader , farth.r inquire into the Motives and Reaſons, 
which have induced the Author cf this Diſcourſe, to ſuffer it to come under 
publique view ; then be pleaſed to take notice, that he ts not [6 much his own 
flatterer as not to be ſenſuble of many imperfeftions, both as to Matter and 
Forme; which may render it unfit for any curious eye oy palat. Inated the 
Author has neither time nor Capacitie,o, nor yet a Will to poliſh ans flou- 
riſh it ſo,as to render it acceprable to every curious Critick- He has alwazes 
affetled, with that great Maſter of Wiſdom , Padre Paul the Venetian , tv 


P. Pail. m bis 
Introauftoa to 


ſuit his Forme to his Matter, as Natute does , and not his Varter to has, Hiftorie of 
Forme, a the Scholes are wint todo, Thu, with other moving Cunſidera- the Council of 


tions, bas hitherto detained the Author form publiſhing this Diſcourſe, which 
was in the firſt draught thereof, inttnded for the private Inſtruction of ſexe 
perſons 


Treat, 


The Inducements to.publiſh-this Diſcoule&c 

*perſons.of Noble Condition, committed to bis Tuition: But that which ligs 

wow prevailed fon him, to let 8. paſſe a more common View and. Cenſfure, 
beſides his general Ends above ſpecified, ts the pyſunſton of ſeveral 7ngicjans, 

- Zearned;, nnd Pious Friends; who conceive it may be ſome way uſeful, at 

- leaft for theinſtrafting of Joung Students ; which 53 amain conſideration the 
Author had.in'his eye, when be firſt nndertock the Compoſition theredf, | 

Faither the conſideration that there is nething of thu nature or ſubject, 

a yet extant in Engliſh, ſave an "Argument in Preſton and Jackſon. with 


ſeveral improvements «nd Inlaygements +» Stillingfleets Origines Safavho 
Jer does not profeſcedly treat of 1;Sbbje,, though he has given a great tA \, 


Vance therto) yea the Author nat meeting me an Latin Diſcourſes, which 
do profeſredly and intirely trcat of this SubjeA, wltlhilkier 4e/egned and prop 
ſed; this makgs him to conceive it worth his while b Jeme Eſlay here= 
in, weve it only to provoke other s, who have more;Caglil Time, t0 111- 
gage more deeply in this Studie and Argument. *: = 

Tt farther, Reaacr, before I permit thee to enter on the BY be Diſs 
courſe, 7 muſt advertiſe thee , rhat this Diſcourſe.of Philglo ph is 

EN execution? was laſt , or at bet leaſt, in the Author Wilhdns. 
tentio For that which he ſirſ# deſigned war, the TraduQtion of: Bn 7: 
Philoſoghie from-the Jewiſh Church and Sacred Oracles. Sohyy by 
Philologie, is b-t the ProduRt of a ſecond or after Intention: - Thai 3 
b:cauſe tho wilt find, in the Bodie of this Diſcourſe, many Quatiaen 7 
ferring to a following Diſcourſe of Philoſophie, compoſed before this.of Phil 
logie ; which may, if the Author ſees his way clear, follow in ane times - $8 


% 


Areumentam hajus Libri omni 
Euerature genere refertiſitmi. 
Poetics, Coloithus deliacatum, 


(5 Vereres puerili ardore laborant 
Stulti homines, gaud:zntque Veruſti Sordibus Zvi. 


Arcas ut incedit Sublimibus altus Alutis ? 
Erroreſque noves Lunam docer ; at magis Ipfe 
Errat,dum,tantz conculcans Lumina Stcllz, 

Antiqui vanam (cQtatur Nominis umbram. 


Nec minus inſanit celebris Gens Cecropidarum, 


 Terrigenam wap Colubrum, aurataſque Cicadas; 


. Er magis hiſce loquax, primos Heliconis ut Ortus, 

Barbariem & Graia domitam toto O: be Minerva, 

InveRaſque Artes Terris, Vocumque Figuras (x) Phnices 
(1) (Hz quamvis rubeant)oſtentat Grzcia mendax | primi Literarum 
India fic comedit Proavos, Venrtriſque Sepulchra Inventores un tes 
Ingratis mos eſt Natis rumulare Parentes, memoriam unie 

ceis webaatur 
Sed Locus hic Sacer eſt ; Soleas randem exuat Arcas Gharaftcribss. 


Lunartas 3 & Ccoleſti contenta Columbz 
Cedere Nottis Avis proprias nunc advoler umbras, 
Arque canat Carmen, pateant quod Furta,ferale, 


Auritas nondum Sykas attraxerat Orpheus 
Carmivibus; Cadmuſvye ſuas exituxetrat Arces, 
Nondum Marrales invadere Te&a Tonantis 
Mente levi, pitoſque Polum diffindere in Orbes 
Noranrt Thaletis dutu ; nec Grzcia magna 
Pyrhagerz majoris adhuc perceperat Artes, 
Cum Deus ardenrtis ronuit de Culmine Montis ; 


| Inſcripfirq; decem binis Pracepta Tabcllis ; 


- ! . _- 
Mulriplices addens Ritus, & Carmina juſta, {2) Plaronici 


Ulnde rudem potuit Prxtor compeſcere Turbam, PORN. 


nem abiſſe, 0b 
Udrictatem Ma- 
terie Poeticis 
ornatam Colovis 
bus referente PL 


Hoe de Fonte Sacro divina Noemara, Leges, 
Omnigenaſque Artes rudis hatenus imbibir Orbis 3 
* DoRus cunRa, niſi hoc, Vereres celare'Magiſtros. 
Pennatos hinc Mzonius Subduxit Ocellos 
(2) Pavo, alias plane Czcus manhfiec Homerus, 


Ceſſerat in vacuum Spe&rum, quo hingitur Ortus, er, Hicrog.le24- 
Divinus Plato, ſe&anrique i)luſcrat Otbz ; 

Ni verum quzrens variis Erroribus illud : (3 og nr 
Fzcundis tandem Judzz invenerat Oris, ri mY Fear, "yy 
Sic nudara ſuis furtivis Grzcia Plumis, Veteres longis 
Solas nung Ulyulas,$ilkni ac jaRt:cer (3) Aurcs, inſienem Auri= 

| We Te” «* Upon culis, 


Upon thu EL ABORATE VVork, 


T, 


F with attentive eye we lock, 
Upon the ſix dayes volumne of the Book, 


Where God, and mighty Nature both appear , 
Wrot in an Univerſal Charafter : 
We ſtill ſhall find in every pare 
Space , and dominion left for Art. 
Or rather all our Arts are but to know , 
How, and from whence was made ſo great a ſhow , 
As in this Scean of life has bin , 
Though dark'ned by the vail of Sin : 
How from wilde Motion , and its matter grew 
Number, and Order tu : 
And did in Artful Figures ſmocthly fall , 
What made this Graceful meaſur*d dance of All? 
How circling Motion doth ſwift time divide , 
And round the flipp'ry Sphear 
(Though no Intelligence be conjur'd there) 
_ Thereſtleſs Seaſons ſlide? 
And by what mighty flroke the earthen Ball did pierce 
T o the fixt navel of the Univer. ; 


Whilſt Stars, and Sun, (who runs the Day , 


But walkes the year ) do never ſtay : 
: Where all thoſe Arts, and Men begun , 
That ore the Earth are run: 
And what's the Coaſt , 
T hat firſt can boaſt 
Safety to beth their Treaſures , when 
Cities were built for Buſineſs and foy Mens 


2. 


' "And wonld we know from whom 
Philoſophy did come , 
With all ber handmaid Train 
Of Sciences , again 


To 


<+#6.4). 
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To mak the Tree of Knowledge grow, 
And unto all ber pretious ſruttes biſtow : 
Whoſe taſte does neer ſrom Paradiſe dethrone , 
But would the Univerſe make on: : 
Though yet of Knowleayge it has bin the fate , 
T 6 have a ſtreight, and narrow gate ;, 
Like that of life , which few de enter at. 
To fina the Sacred pedigree , 
\ To Ancient Hebrews lock, and [ee 
How thence this Saviour 00 did ſpring , 
And to mankind Salvation bri; 


From black, Ignorance ruſting in, 


As the great Shilo did from blacker Sin. 
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Haile holy Land \ thou Canaan mage to flow 
With milke and honey, and with knowledge too 
As Rivers from their ſpring, Arts [rom thee Riſe , 
Both in perpetual Circalation 
Into their Sea their mighty Giſtern run , 
Whence they refunaed are agen : 
And ftill to nerdy places roll their prize. 
For Knowledg with the liquid main muſt glide , 
And by an inex hauftedSonrſe 
Muſt carry on its everlaſting Courſe , 
Anda, with the Sun, bath round the Earth ſtill ſlide, 
Some places doe their greater Ty des adore : 
Learning ſtill Sounds,and Shallows knew, 
Its Streights, and wide Octan to: 
And oh that ut may hear of Rocks no move 
(Tempeſt s their rage here giving o're) 
But allways pay uts peaceful Tribute to the ſhores 


«+. 
Haile ſlender -limb'd Mediterranead | 


Where ſhips thoſe floating Iſles brgen 
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In the worlds infant age 
Their watry pilgrimagee 
Ifls ne're more Fortunate can be, 
Nor can Apollo a more happy Delos ſee. 
Haile Libanns thou ſacred Grove \ 
Whoſe Trees.did Trees of knowledge prove ; 
For thence it was that skilful Tyre, 
Whom all with thanks admire , 
Hey veſſels took 
To load the neighb ring brock , | 
Franght with her riches , and her learning too, 
Both given more for uſe, then ſhow, 
She thus to forreion Climes at once imparts 
Beth of her Countreys Fruits, and of ber Arts. 


Jo 

Phenicia muſt with Palmes no longer crows 
Sanchoniathon , falling domy, 
Like Dagon, to the Ark, who there adores 

Drviner Ftores, 

Nor let proud Babilon 

Beroſus bear ſo bigh apon ; 
Flis Works were' Babel-like Confuſion. 

Nor e/£gypt Hermes boaſt, or Manetho 


Her*leventh Learned Plague , the preat'ſt ſpe knew 


Theſe Gyant Authors , cy their pigmie Frie 
Can neer with Moſes vie, 
For truth, cr for Antiquitie . 
T hey all in one long Row like Cyphers ftand, 
He at their Head the Figure to Command, 
They all had ſignified juſt naught, 
Had he not all their force of wiſedome taught. 
Tf holy Cheraubs up ariſe, 
And ore the Ark their Wings diſplay 
T hes Reverence to pay 
To his ten VVards,ten ſacred Categorics 
Let"s-ne're on Heathen Authors feed. 
Iwo Tabl:s he hath richlier furm ſped 
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And all bis, like the volumnes of the chic, 
Evince their own Divinitie , 
Both clear, and conſtant ſhow 
(The clouds are / a below) 
Both equally diſpence 
To workes and labours All , 
Upon this Earthen Ball 
Their Heav'nly [nflucnce, 
But with this fer noi x 
His more eſpecially impart 
To Humane Learning,and to Art. 
| So moving here 
In 4s much Nebler,as a Narrower Sphear. 


Go 


Supream Idea both of Truth and Good 7 
To God, and Angels hin, 
Why ſhouldſt not thou the Univerſal flood 
Eſcape of Tyrant Sin ? 
Pitty ! fo chaſte a Virgin ſhould be forc'd toweav 
Apparel of an Aarlot ſtill, 
Twarne proſtitute againſt berwill. 
1n Heathen Temples when ſhe would appear 
T here's nought but Scean,and pageant of her there: 
They ſtill conceal the Real Saint, 
And ſhow ſome Tezabel in paint ;, 
Tha ſtill bas bin Religions fate, 
She alwayes in her vaile as Mourning (ate; 
And like the Ancient Jew , 
Whence her Original ſhe drew 
Long has her cruelPharachs ſeen, 
And long in bondage been. 
Where ere ſhe mov'd, 
T he whole World her wide Wilderneſs hath prov d; 
Far worſe, then that in which 
The holy men their Tents did pitch : 
For ſtill ſhe bad in fight 
Auch of their Clond, but little of their lighs 


Ti 


7 
The Sun about the aged world 
T bree thinſand years was burt'd, 
When Greece both young, and weak, 
Learnt firſt to ſpeak. 
Ana we can tell, 
Whesa ſhe began to [pell, 
Foy all her pride, and learned Crew, 
We knew her Al pha, and Omega F00s 
Phenician Cadmus, when he Thebes did rai[e 
(Tis his humilities, or Fortunes praiſe) 
Refolv'd to ſet 
His Alphabet, 
Towards the left began, 
And ſoit alwaies ran ; 
Leaving to Ancient Hebrews ſtill the Right hand ſpace. 
For Reve'rend Age the Place, 
And if we ſcan their letters All, 
Some are Ringh Guttural, 
Some Dental; hiſſing far, 
Some Palatins, and Linguals are, 
And Others they are murmuring Labial. 
When theſe with their great train of Vowels mave, 
Which at the others feet do ſtand, 
Tet them command, 
T bey do fo comprehenſ;ve prove, 
T hey read cach Sound and Note that Nature can 
| Expreſſe by Man, 
T bu Holy Language was for Natures Empire fit, 
B ut Sin and Babel ruin'd it. 
Do pure, and of ſo Vniverſal ſenſe, 
God thought it beſt for Innocence. 
Others her Daughters be, 
T he Rewv*rend Mother ſhe. 
T hough Tongaes, like men, are fraile, 
And both muſt faile : 
: Her Vautverſal Empire to maintain, 
She in her Num' rom off- ſpring ore the World dath reign. 
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Arabia the happy mage the World ſo 
Preſerving Arts ſrom Overthrow, Mecba 


. 
| 


Mecha did the great Stagirit admit, 
Mabomert Prixce of Armes, but bim of Wit 
 TheSaracens and he 
Did jojn in Monarchie. 
Leng had Philoſophy in that great School 
AAaint ain'd ber Intell:ftual Rul: , 
Had ſhe not fied from Ruines of the Eaſt, 
To ſhelter with the Eagle in the Weſt. 
She longer would have liv's ſo near her ancient ſeat, 
Her long conſumption there fo cure, to get 
Her youtbful vigor, and her health repair, 
By breathing in ſo ſweet an air. 
She with the Roman Eagle, as ſhe flew, 
Would fain her Age renew, 
Be made a Chriſtian tio : 
But to her, and the Holy Dove 
T he Eagle did too cruel prove , 
Both in the Fright 
Fled ont of ſight , 
And neither found an Ark,, «r Reſting place ; 
So Barbarous was then of things, and Min the Face. 


9. : 
Great Bochart did the Exile trace, ne're made to ſtray 
( Mens Errors hers encreas'd throughout her way ) 
T he barren wilderntſſe he pat, 
Ana Canaan fornd at laſt. 
Hu Canaan t00 methinks does yield 
Fruits of a pleaſant Field. 
But chiefly when this Learned Amthir's found 
The Trees to prune, and cultivate the Ground; 
T he plenty fhed 
With Care is gathered, 
The Vintage great, ſo Rich the ſtore, 
T he Preſſes ſare muſt neeas run ore : 
Yet theſe firſt Fruits but eas neſt are of more : 
Theſe pleaſe our T aſte, and ſight, 
But ftill increaſe our Appetite : 
W he 45 03 fordan's Banks now ſtand 
Expefting t{ce the other part of the bleſt Promis'd Land, 


On 


_ 


On the SubjeRt 
of this Book, 


Tx 


A S Wards, wholong ſuppole 
All, that they ſpend,to be 
T heir Guardians Eradiey, 
Not what Inheritance beſtows, 
T heir thanks to others ignorantly pay 
For that, which they 
At laſt perceive tobe thiir own, 
Totheir rich Anceſtors oblig*d alone. 
So we as Vainly thought, 
Oar ſelve, to Greece mach bound, 
For Arts, which we have found, 
To be from higher Ages brought ; 
By their, as well as our fore- Fathers taught. 
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Tnſatiate Greeks | who not content 
VVith the Worlds Continent, 
Aﬀett an Intillefinal Regiment. 
Why ſhould you learned fews deſpite, 
Of whom you learnt thereto to viſe ? 
And with their Detriment 
Promote Jour Gain ? 
To brighten your own Glory, theirs diftain ? 
So as we [ee the Sun 
Obſcnr'd by his own exhalation : 
And vexed water bo)ling ore 
( Howt'er Seaate before) 
Pat out that Fire, © 
By which it did aſpire. 
Nay you have got the Wile 
T be fews to wrong, and the 27 7s World begwle ;, 
While thoſe your Maſters you Barbarians ft)le. 


bi Your leayned Stagirite 
. Dia Plato's Nipple neer ſo bites 
As your Platonicks thoſe Breafts de, 
With purer Milk which freelier flow. 
But ſome to ſhew their chill are proud to hit. 
T hoſe Fencers,w wm taught them it, 


And Knave , and Rogue are Parrats pay 
To him,who taught them Language to eſſay. - 


Should a you grand labpofirs now awake, 
Small pleaſure youwould take, 


"3 - Toſee your Country you fo dearly priz/d, 
4 nad # And with ſtoln eArts 0 Civilie dj 
EEE Grown Barbaronus again: 


pH ſuch Relapſe you would confeſſe a Eee, , 
TY For wronging He ew 
6 il How well might yatfomiblats, 
©" (be Fw b Doftors you badrob'din vain? _ 

| * Inalljour great De bas crofÞ, 
"Ps K And Voja ages to Canaan left 


Since that Arts plunder dGeoldewFletre J-, 
Wa or r reſtol' M, of G ole n_m__—_ Cheers: ; 


& 1 you-ſaj*twas (o before, 
Tok tr T om « Fu Phenician Shore 7 
T ſhould as ſoon believe it too, 
a all ev'n now are Potts there, 
As that you Poets were, 
9 your Linus had great Moſes read, 

And Sacred Scripture pillaged. 

Bat though w' allow ye not to be 

Thoſe, who invented Poeſy ;, 

Tet this you muſt neer be deny'd, 
Y OU ARE THE FIRST OF «05 THAT ERE LY'D, 
«. 2 A 
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wſe of Hen: Stephanus's Edition, Paris 15 78. 
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Somme greater Errata. 


Page. | Page 
38, line 26. blot out laſtly 165. l. 2. place the &e. after Apollo, 
G2.1. 7. after name, inſert is 177.1.10. for Ny) read PTY aziz - 
81,1. 21. for writers, read witneſle 188, [. x0cfor TD)? read MAY 
$2.1. 19, dele Or rothe Hebr, [DNR he i5] 191. 1.6. for Gen, 29. read Gen.g. 
ficme, or ſtrong, 191. 1. 27, Niabe is miſplaced amongſt the 
103.1. laſt, for TS, read PYTY Goddeſſes, 
115.0, 20. read PYTY Saddik 191. l, 32, Sirenes miſplaced. 


x24. |. $. read Goddeſle. 206.1. 27- for x Sam. 5.1, read x Sam. 5.2 
124.1.31. for 1 Kings read x Sam, 234- 1.1. for wegread were; and ofter Per- 
132+, 15. for thou art, read-he is fans inſert-Magi 

133. (. 21. for FYTY read mr 266.1. 21, aſtertaken, adde hence as ir 
138.716. for NeCewdvs, read NeCewdl appears 

140.1 5, for JN read IND 
358.1, 2.ofter Cham, adde 2 
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thors abſence from the Preſſe, require thy mare canaid conſtruftion, 
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Book 1. A general 4ccount rouching the Traduction 
of Human Literature from the SCrIptures. . 
Particularly of Languages. 


(hap. I, The Original of all Arts and 
Sciences from God. 


i... 


he ——_—_ 


That there is on? firſt Being God. His infinite perfettions and in- 
comprehenſibility. His Und:rſtindine, and eternal Ideas, which 
are the great Exemplar of a'l his Creatures. The Divine Wiſe 
dom impreſſeth ſome Created Ideas on the creature, conteined in 
the Law of Nature, whercby all things are governed and dire- 
Ced to their reſpeFFive ends. This Light of Niture, /5 the obe 
jeive Idea or matter of all Arts and Sciences; which are bat 
reflexe Images of thoſe natural Ideas which God has impreſs on 
things, The Light of Nature being darkened, God zave a Di- 
vine revealed Light,whence Arts ſprung, 


NET Hat there is oze, firſt, eternal, ſample, 3nd ab- b, it theres & 
(NY v4 , 

MAS) I «| {olutely neceſſary Being, whom we call God, 67y 

{ Ne | is evidently manifeſt both by ſenſible and ra» 


tional Demonſtration, For were there not a 

SDL] firſt Being,norhing elſe could be. We may as 

well, or better doubt of our own 4errgs than of Geds, Inrhings 
B ſubordis 
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feilios of God. comprehending all D:vine perfection, 1n his niture, without the 
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2 The Original of all Arts B.t. 


Subordinate, take away the firſt, and you take away all the reſt: 
2S in motions &c. Neither is it poſſible to conceive, that a finite, 
ſubordinate Being ſhould be zndependent, or eternal : infinite 
Coutradiftions would atrend ſuch a polition, Therefore this 
Propoſition, God zs, is the firſt trath , whence all other 
truths flow: & were not this truz,nothing elſe could be 7rws or 
falſe , affirmed or denyed. So that Speculative Atheiſme is not 
only unnatural,and monſtrous; but very cifficulr,if not impoſſi- 
-ble;to be impreſt on a haman {pirit. For though ſome have 
been ſufficiently willing, yet hive they not been able co raze 
out thoſe connarr,and eſſential Ideas ofa Deity to deeply ſtampt 
on their natures, See Deredon L* Atheiime convaincy. 

S. 2, God is. the moſt pare, independent, and perfett Af, 


leaſt compoſition of matter, or power, to receive farther degrees 
of perfection. This Grandeur and (overeign PerfeiFion of God 
conſiſts principally in his being the fr? principle and laſt end 
of all things : from whom all chings at firſt low as from che 
"06 Plenitude of Being: to whom they again have their reftu.xe, as 
rivers to the Ocean. So that ev'ry thing is more or leſle per- 
fe, as jt draws near to God i ep3ry x23, the fir beauty and 
light; the great Archetype and original 74ea of all good; as Pla- 
to tiles him, Hz 72929, Thoſe Glorious Eminences, and (in- 
oular excellences of God, are all comprized in, and drawn from 
that efential nime mTV Exod. 6, 3. as bcing of himſelf, an 
giving beingto all things elſe out of nothing ; and able, when 
he pleaſes,to reduce all things to nothing:which beſpeaks him 
alſo infinite, eternal, and immatabiz in all his perfeGions. For 
to make ſomething out of nothing.requires an ative powey infi- 
nitely high,beczuſe the psſſ;ve power is in{inztely low, or rather 
none at all. Again, where there are no. bounds to the efexce, 
there can be no bounds to the 447 47/07; whence reſult eternity 
and 7mmutability, 
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&: 3. God Being ave, pure AG? , a ſimpleyginfinite Being, Cal» Th: inmorore- 
not be comprehended by a finite compound capacity z neither can ®-7/i/ility of 
he be truly apprehended but inhis own light and workes. Indeed, Yon. 
the knowledge of cauſes by their efeds does comprehend the 94.444 1 4: 
beſt, and molt certain part of our Philoſophy : how much lefle theiſme cor- 
then may we preſume to contemplate the firf cauſe; the Father "#34 0%: 4. 
of lights (ave 10 his own light, ſhining inthe book of Nature or 
Divine Revelation ? That our natural underſtanding ſufficeth 
not to peretrate the Divine eſſence, is evident : becauſe all 
knowledge ſuppolerh ſome proportion betwixt the faculty and 

! rheobje&,inorcer to the reception of its 7dea,and image: but the 
; Ciſpropottion'twixt cur natural apprehenſions and the Divine 
perfeRion, is infinite. Yet are we not left deſtitute of all means 
| forthe apprehending the Divine perfettions, by way of cauſali- 
. | ty, negation, and eminence; as he is the firſt cauſe of all things, 
; 


s. . wo VV 
Foo 


and infinitely diſtant from all things cauſed by him : beſides his 
own immeciate revelation by his word, > | 

S. 4+ God being the firſt, living, moving, Being and AG, gz 60 in; 
void of all matter, or paſſive power, he muſt of neceſlity alſo be celligent aud | 
the firſt Intelligent, For every thing is by ſo much the more 7 —_—__ 
perfect in Knowledge, by how much the more ic partakes of jncelligible or 
7mmateriality. In God (who is a pure A)the intelligent, 1n- Siginal idea of 
telleft, intelligibleſpecies,the a7 of nnderſtanding,and the thing PR 
underſtood are but one and the ſame. For God underſtandeth 
himſelf, and all things without himſelf, which were, or are, or 
ſhall be, or may be,under any hypotheſis; as allo the ſeveral 2274, 
modes, orders , and reſpeets of all things among them(clves 
and that not by ſpecies or abſtrat? images received from the ob- 
jcs,butin the g/aſſe of his own Divine Eſſence z not ſucceſſive- 
ly, but by one 72ruition, without diſcourſe : and laſtly nor in 
time but in his own eternity; God contemplating himſelf be- 
holds in his Divine Efence or {ufficience, by an a& of ffmple iz 
zellizence, theeternal Archetype and Ideas of all things poſſ7b/e- 
as alio by an aR of v//ton he on all things futzrc in 
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4. _ The Oricinal of all Arts B.1. 


his will, their effic:ent cauſe : as if we could (uppoſe a body tull 
of eyes, it ſhould ſee all things about it in a moment. 
Diviae wiſdom & 5. God being the firſt zntelligent, and his' Divine Eſſence 
_— ey wt the univerſal idea of all things intelligible;it neceſſarily follows, 
or exemplar of Chat the Divine underſtanding and Decrees be the firſt, great 
#1 things made. F xemplay Or original idea of all things made, For look, as in 
every Artificer, who works judiciouſly, there is an idea preex- 
iſting in his mind, according to which he frames 2nd formes his 
work : ſo with much greater reaſon muſt we conceive in God 
(who produceth all things in the moſt perfect meaſure, weight, 
order, and wiſdom) ſome preexiſiens Idea, 3s the Arch etype Or g- 
Blat0 in Times, 7529n4l pattern Of all things mace, This is that which Platotre- 
| ceiving it by Tradition from the Jews) underſtood by his Unt- 
wver{al Ideas,which he makesto be the 2z#+421u2 2; 4441,the great 
Exemplar and image of all fingulars. Thele eternal increated 
ideas, Plato,in his Parmenides, and elſe where,termes the 1ntellie 
gible ddeal gorld &c. whence it is apparent that theſe original Z- 
deas of Divine wiſdom are the platforme an4 meaſure of all that 
beauty , light , truth, and wiſdom which is lodged in the crea» 
rure, = 
Divine wiſdom $ 6, Neither are the Divine Decrees,and wiſdom only the #- 
end ll ibe ef- Jeal cauſe or exemplar, but alſo the effective, preduttive Prince” 
feltive cauſe of | 4 RE, 
all that wi/dom ple of all that w:ſaom, and truth which is impreſſed on the crea® 
and truth which tyres, God being an zacreatea,z»finite Sup of light and wiſdom, 
pi __ has ſhed ſome raies thereot on all the works of his creation. 
This whole Machine has ſome prints and footſteps of the wiſe 
dom and $kill of this great Architefs There is not the moſt 
inconſiderable part of this great Univerſe, bur his ſome beams 
of Divine Wiſdom ſhining in it. The world is an #niver ſal 
Temple, wherein man may contemplate 7atural images and pi- 
ures of Divine Wiſaom and goodnes, The Sun, Moon and 
Stars, yea this dulelement of the earth, turniſheth us with ſome 
Divine Charadters,ideas, and repreſentations of eternal Wiſdom, 
Notwithſtanding the many monſtrous arfects of Nature, which 
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fin has brought upon it, there area great quantity of produdZlons, 
which give us almoſt infinite Marques of that increated wiſdom, 
whereby they were produced, But nothing affords more ſpark- 

ling ideas and images of the Divine Sapience; than the human » 
ſoul; eſpecially when 'tis clothed with thoſe Divine glorious 
raies of ſaving light and wiſdom. 

$.7. As the Wiſdom of God diſcovers it ſelf in the fras ,,,;, wild 

ming and compoſing all things , ſo likewiſe in the ordering and ſining 9g og 
governing of all, This is greatly maniteſt from the order, hay- 9deing and go, 
mony, beauty and ſubordination of things. You ſee how the ***"*S "5s. 

more imperfect (ublerve the perfect? the inanimate the animate; 

2S the earth the plant: the azzmate ſerves the animal; as the 

plant is fruitful tor the beaſt : and the animal the rational crea- 

zure, Now where there are many things void of underſtanding, 

and yet keeping a regular motion and due ſubordination, there 

muſt needs be an infinite wiſdom that frames, orders, and diſpo- 

ſeth theſe things, The ordering variety of things to one com- Der0dos 1? 4: 
mon end, cannot proceed but from a Divine Diſpoſution, An 9” cn: _ 
eſtabliſhed ordcr,and Harmony among multiplicity of things void _ 

of under{tancing,cannot flow from any, but infinite nnderſtand- 

ing. The ordering the world is a work of Intellzgence : tor or- 

der veing noching elſe but an agreeable diſpoſition of things, ac- 

cording to their 41gn7ty and uſages; itis neceſlary for the right 

diſpoſing of them, ro compare them together, and underſtand 

their natures, dignity and uſes; and then to order them accor- 

cingly : whici preſuppoleth a moſt ſovereten intellizence and 

znfinite wiſdom. 

& 8, This Divine wiſdom which beams forch it ſelf thus ntizu ideas 
1n the compoſing and erder;zg all things, leaves ſome created e+% Pivine wiſe 
manatiens of wiſdom and order upon the things themſelves 9 FARE.08 
whereby they are dried and d;ſpeſed to thoſe ends and uſages, wich we el! 
for which they were appointeJd. This we aſually terme the Law ine L1g44 of Nas 

. , [Cs 
of Nature which 1s (as a ſtatute law ) that Ordinance of God; © 
whereby every creature IS governed and guide to its reſptfive 

B 3 end, 
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end, This Law of Nature, which is deeply exgraven on the 
natures of things, is but the counterpart,or tranſcript of that Ee 
ternal Law lodged in the boſom of Divine Wiſdom. 'Tis a cye- 
« ated Idea, objeftive lizht, and order ſt2mpt on the beings of 
things , whereby. they reſemble andanſ{wer unto their 4-che- 
type, that 7ncreated Zdea, and are Cirected to their (everal ends 
anſwerably thereto, For as God.at his firſt creation, produced 
all things by his fat, or commazd, ſo hecontinues to governe 
his Creatures to their appointed eras by this ordinance, Rule 
or Law of Nature impreſt upon their Beings, 
Aman A'S. &.g. As this Lizht of Nature or created Wiſdom, which 
Siences are teu . . . 
fexe ideas of the Father of Lights has impreſt upon the ratnres of things, is 


thoſe ovjeftive but the reflexe irradiation or ſhine of his eternal increated Wi. 
ideas and mma» 


ces of Divine 40mm (0 all human Arts and Sciences, as gathered ap into ſyſkems, 


7:iſdom that tye Or inherent in mens minds, are but the reflex? 7deas or images of 
ture, ! . . 
things. For all 4rts and Sciences (whether ative or copters- 
plative)are but general ideas or netions : and all notions are but 
& lone x; ipiipara of] aca yuaTer, pictures and imitations of things: 
whence the regularule of all Arts,iSto beirirs; mauuamgy oulone, 
Manngaped ofa or notices of things to the glaſse of our 
underſtandings, So that look as thoſe created ideas of light and 
wiſdom which lie hid in the creature, are but the parelizs or 
reflexe image of Divine wiſdom, that eternal law, and original i- 
dea of all truth: So all Arts and Sciences are but the imageor 
likenes of the things they relate unto, 
nr $. 10. Wheace it follows, that all human Arts and Scien- 
of Drckoe if ces are but beams and derivations from the Fountain of Lights, 
om, created ideas flowing from, and anſwering unto that oe imple 
increated eternal idca of Divine wiſdom, which ſhining forth in 
- things.created,receive ſeveral forms, ſhapes ,& denominations ac< 
cording to their reſpec#7ve natures & Operations: & thence being 
gathered up,by the i-quiſit:ve mind of man,under certain gene- 
ral rules and order, they become nniverſal ideas or notions and 
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of of and Sciences from God, 5 


paſſe under the cenomination of Arts and Sciences. So that an 
Art may be well defined to be an #niverſal idea or image of 
that ſtatute Law or order which the Divine eternal Wiſdom has 
ſtampt upon things, whereby he governs them unto thoſe ends, for 
which they were appointed. 
$. 11, But now man by reaſon of his fall being greatly 75:09 of N4 
Fey } ture beiag defds 
wounded in his Intciicauaiss and thereby diſenabled to contems 4 ty (in God 
late that natural Wiſdom or objective light, which ſhines in the ſends forth a 
book of Nature; it pleaſed Divine Wiſdom to ſend forth a book #9 4 G74: 
of Grace, a more re{plendent and bright beam of Scripture Di- 
vine Revelation z which as the greater ieht, irradiates and en- 
lizhtens the world, not oniy in the more ſublime myſteries of 
Salvation, but alſo ia many natural, hiſtorical, moral and civil 
Truths; which the faint glimmerings of Natures light, burning 
ſo dimly ina human underſtanding, could nat Giſcover, without 
the aſſiſtant raies of-chis glorious heavenly Revelation. 
$.- 12, Hence the ſcope and texdence of this Diſcourſe, is to hence Arts & 
Demonſtrate,thit moſt of thoſe Arts and Sciences which ſhone a» Sciences ſprung. 
mong the Gextzle Philologers and Philoſophers, were indeed but 
Traditional veams ot Scripture- Revelation, The wileſt of the 
Heathens were tain to light their candles at the fre of the San 
&gary;to cerive then Knowiedge irom theOracles of God,ſeated 
inthe Fewiſh Churches it will evidently appear by what enſues. 
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CHAP. I, 
A neneral Demonſtration of the Tradufion of 


buman Literature from the Scripuure, 
and Jewiſh Church. 


—__— 


The TraduQtion of human learning from the Fews proved by 
the Teſtimonie of Jews, Chriſtians, ayd Heathens. Plato's 
ay & 2G roo vwinrur&;, referring to ſacred Scriptures. His 
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Hts i &y from Exod. 3.14. Ht ns Of rxiy+ from Gen 1. L240 > 
Hs incires 143% of the worlds beginning. Mythologick Traditions 
of the firſt chap: of Geneſis. Why Plato difeniſed his Jewiſh Tras 
Citions with Fables? How he mentions the Fews under the names of 
Phznicians, Barbarians, Syrians, Chaldeans, Egyptians, The Te- 
ſtimontes of Modern Criticks, Philologie, aud Philoſophie of 
Heathens oP the Jewiſh Church. The proof thereof in an ab* 

The original of ſtra&F both of Philologie and Philoſophie, 
ban Litera» gx, FT Hat the greateſt part of Human Literature owes its Ori- 
ys lng » ginal tothe ſacred Scripture,and Fewiſh Church,is an A 
' Zew.h Cbarch. kertion which wants not Antiquity, nor yet Reaſon for the De- 
monſtration thereof. The ancient 7ews and Chriſtians made 
much uſe of this Poſition, in their Dzſpates 3gainſt the Heathens, 
and Apologies for their own Religion. Neither are we without 
evideat acknowledgments and proofs from the Heathen Philoſa« 
phers themſelves,touching the verity of this Aſlertion : beſides 
the manifeſt Demonſtration which may be collefted from mater 


iſh Tradition, which are to be ſeen inthe ſeveral pieces of Pagan 

Tewiſh Teftime, FPUtologie and Philofophic. | 

rigs, £2. Touching the Traduction of Human Viſdom,and Philoſo- 
phie from the Scriptures and Fewiſh Churchwe have firſt the Tee 
{timony of the Fews. Clemens Alexandrinus Strom: «, makes 
mention of 41r;fobulus a Few, who affirmed this of Plato: He 
followed (fates he) our inſtitates curiouſly, and diligently exam. 
zed the ſeveral parts thereof, We find the like afhirmation of 
Ariſtobulus in Exſebius Prepar, Evane. lib. 9,c, 6. This Ari- 
ſtobulus lied abgut 200 years atter Plato, He afhirmes the ſame 


our Diſcipline into the opinions of hs own Sect exc, And Foſephus 
ig bis Diſpute againſt 4pprior lib, I, ſaies poſitively, that Py= 
thager 45 did not only underſtand the Fewiſh Diſcipline , but alſo 
ereedily embraced many things thereinconteined, See Selden 
d: jure nat, Hebr, b, les, 2% 3 The 


54 


i $ 12 4 Tradition of the Divine Eſſence and decrees or ideas: * 


of fait: namely, thoſe evident Charatters of Scripteral or Jews. 


|| allo of Pythagoras : who ((aies he) tranſlated many things out of 
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$-3. The Primitive Chriſtians allo much inſiſted upon this 714 re35ms;/ 
Argument, in their Diſputes and Apologies for the Chriſtian Re- of the ſ:ihers, 
lizzon. Tertullian in his Apotogic for the Chriſtians ( Cap.45+) recon own 
ſpeaks thus: Truth i more ancient then all. andif I am not wi-'ds fee in the 
deceived, the Antiquity of Divine writ has in this profited me, " "ve Tile page 
that I am fully perſuaded it was the treaſury of all following Wiſ- 
dom. VV hich of the Poets, which of the Sophiſts, who did not 
arink altogether of the Prophets fountain ? Thence alſo the Phi- 
loſophers quenched their thirit: ſo that what they bad from our 
Scriptures, that we receive again from them. Thus Tertullian.S0 
again, cap, 47. he treats Pproteſledly of the ſame Argument, 
and thence proves the Antiquity and Dignity of the Scriptures. 
So Tertullian Apol. cap. 18. laies: That the Philoſopher Mene. 
demus, who was agreat Patron of the Opinion of Divine Provi- | 
dence, admired that which the LXX related, and was inthis point L 
of the ſame opinion, Thus allo Clemens Alexandr: Strom. x. 
5. ſpeaking of Plato,calls him the Hebrew Philoſopher : andin 
ſeveral places, ſaies : that the Grecians ſtole their chiefeſt opini- 
ons out of the books of Moſes and the Prophets, Thelike Fuſtin 
Martyr Apol: 2. affirmes of Plato viz: That he drew many things 
from the Hebrew fountains, eſpecially his pious conceptions of 
God and his VVorſhip. The ſame is affirmed by Theedoret, Fo- 
hannes Grammaticus, Ambros and Augnſtin de civit. Dei ib$. 
Cap 11. as hereafter. 

$. 4. But we have a more full, and conviftive evidence of 11, 7:hinmic 
this 4ſſertton from the ſayings and writings of the learned Hea- 0 Philoſophers. 
thens. Hermippis,an ancient, and diligent Writer of Pythago- 
ras's life, ſaies in expreſſe words : that Pythagors transferred ogg ” ok 
many things out of the Fewiſh Inſtitutions , into his own Philoſo-c,, 
phic:Theance he tiles him: ms % "If alur NEes wuiuw'F.The Imit an 
tor of the fewiſh Dogmes, Whence Grot!s (in his votum pag: 
124.) ſaies: that according to the Teſtimonie of Hermippus , Py- 
thagoras lived among the Fews, As for Plats,there is a common 
ſaying of Namenins the Pythagorean:1i  &: adm i) Mais dfluifes: 


W hat 
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What is Plato but Moſes Atticizing? And that Plato derived hence 
the beſt, and choiceſt part of his Contemwplations touching God, 
his Nature, and YYor(bip , the Produttion of the Univerſe, the 
fall &c. will be moſt evident to any who ſhall examine his own 
words and writings . 
Plato,9dit. Hen. &, 5. Platoinhis Phedo, treating of the Immortality of the 
as and Soul, tels us: that we muſt ſearch out the ſtrongeſt and bet argu. 
Plato's ntyG- ments 10 prove it, unles any can, by a more ſafe and certain way, 
2976: 2371s namely by a more firme convetance, that i to ſay ſome Di- 
em. vine word or Tradition, tranſmit it tous, His own words are ; 
Niſ quis poteſt W pail 71s Jureato & 792M8;5p0v x 221 Pops r4290 &m (42:07 ips Gyghutros i a0 
futiore as certl, Set, nine NamptyIion, Now what this ?6y 2 232, Divine F Vord, 
ere modo firmio- . JE TW : 
ve idelicet ve- (100d fignify, if not a Divine Tradition, cither Scriptural, or 
biculo i: e. Di- Fewiſh, 1 cannot imagine. So, elſe where, Plato makes the like 
_ _—_ mention of an mnwrung yam A Knowleaze of God by Tradition. 
atque tranſmitt; Which Plutarch cals warm =iar, the old faith or Tradition, 
Serrazus. whereby in all likelyhood,they underſtood no other than thoſe 
old ſcriptural Traditions , their Anceſtors, and they themſelves 
received from the Jews, by the Phenicians or Egyptians ; ifnot 
immediatly. 
Plat, Th:leb.fol. 


17, SH” a : 
F confeſſion,as we find it,in his Phzlebxs,where he acknowledgeth: 


Plato's bs That the K nowledge of the one, infinite Being was from the Gods, 
mz an old who did communicate this Knowledze to us by a certain Prome- 
Jewiſh Traditi- thews together with a bright fire: & then he addes: 951 3 nana} ws 
anity of the Di. Hove ney & by yumape $190 dey rs, Taviny gil aafSorm ws If ins Z x, mines 
<ine Eſſence & 8c, This ſtory of one and many, is a Tradition which the Anci» 
Coy bog ents who were better, and dwelt nearer the Gods than we, tranſmit- 
or creatures. ; ted to #5, This Tradition of. x, mat One and Many, waS a 
' point of great diſcourſe amongſt the Ancients. It was the 
Flames es rent Principle on which Parmenides founded his Divine Ideas, 
ex Pamrenide delivered by Platoin his Parmenides:the fumme whereof is this; 
cajus magaum that CAN i« One, and Many: Oneinthe Archetype idea God, 
principium ful Eo Ele 2 WF. 
& x ma, APY 10 Their indjvidual natures. It may relate otherwiſe, to 


the 


$. 6. This will farther appear, if we conſider Plato's own 


C2: from the Scriptures and Fews, - 11 


the Unity of the Divine Eſſence, and the Plurality of Perſons * 

for the Plateniſts ſpeak much of 71s a Trinity, Whatever 

they meant by ir, it ſeems moſt certain to me, that this Trade 

tioy Was Originally no other than ſome corrupt broken deriva- 

tion from the Sctiptures relation of God. Which indeed Plato 

does more then hint, in ſaying: that they received it from the 

Ancients who were better, and nearer the Gods than they them- 

ſelves. Who theſe Ancients.were, that lived ſo near the Gocs, 

itnot the Patriarchs, and ancient Fews,l cannot conceive. T hele 

beelſe where calls, Barbarians, Phenicians &c. ; 
$. 7. That Plato received his notions of 7} %, the firſt Being, 7'2to's T9 5 

which he calls 470», 79: tr &c, by ſome Jewiſh Tradition from!19” ©** 3: 

Exod: 3. 14-1 am: is ſufficiently evident from the cog zation of 

the yotzons, as alſofrom the common conſent of the Learned. 

See CAueguſt: de civitat. Dez 1. 8.c, 11, & Lud, Vives's notes 

thereon, The like may be ſaid touching Plato's notions of Y/ato's yux# 

17 and aby& , and Joz3 13 uicus : which ſeem all toreter to 2094519 

Gen: 1.1, 2. as in its place. Bur more expreſlely Plato in 

bis Timez#, treating firſt of the Body of the Univerſe z itSwifible Plat. Times, 

part z he then ſpeaks of its Soul ; and concludes: that after the 1" 36. 37. 

Father of the Univerſe had beheld his workmanſhip , hewas at. 

lighted therein &c. anſwerable to Gen. 1, 31. And God ſaw eve- 5,7 Tink 

' ry thing that he had made &c. and inthe fame Times, treating 29 

of the beginning of the Univerſe , he concludes thus . 1t & equal 

that both I that diſcourſe, and you that juage, ſhould —— ; 

that we have but human nature, thereforerecetving * unima uiler, 

the probable Fable, or Mythologick Tradition concerning theſe 

things, it is meet that we inquire a9 farther into them, That this 

Probable Fable was no other than ſome 7ewiſh Tradition,is in ſelt 

evident, and will be more manifeſt by what followes. T ouching 

his »#, the Divine Spirit and Providence of God, which gover- 

neth the world, he (aies expreſlely, that he received it by Tradt- 

tion from the Y/Y iſe men: as hereatter. 


G C8 Yo 8. 
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4 pri yoo $+ $. Thatthis was Plato's uſual way (as Pythagoras before 
Traditions be re. im) tO wrap up thoſe Jewiſh Traditions in Fables and enigma- 
ceived from the tick Parables, is allerted by Origen Contra Celſum. lib. 4. where 
Jort;and 9)? he affirmes: that it was Plato's Cuſtome to hide his cheiceſt opind- 
ons under the figure of ſome Fable, becauſe of the vulgar ſort, 
left he ſhould too much diſpleaſe the fabulous people by making 
mention of the Fews, who were ſo infamous amoneſt them, Thus 
much alſo Plato himſelf ſeems ingenuouſly to acknowledge in 
his Epinom;where he ſaies: that what the Greeks receive from the 
Barbarians, ( meaning the 7ews) they put it into a better forme or 
arbe: 4. e. they cloth thoſe Zewiſh Traditions with Greek Fa- 
les and Emblems. Without peradventure, Plato being in E- 
egypt about the ſame time the Jews reſorted thither , could not 
but be very #nquiſitive into their 0pinions;and as 1t is very pro- 
bable, receive the moſt of his ſublime and cleareſt contemplati» 
: 0x5 of Goa, the Creation, Fall ec. trom them, by ſome immedi 
: ate or mediate Traditions ; which he wraps up in entgmatick, pa- 
rabolick, metaphorick, and Allegorick notions; thereby to con- 
cele their original; for theſe Reaſons. 1. To avoid the odi- 
#m he ſhould contract, by making any Honorable mention of 
the Jews, Thus Serranxs in his Preface to Plato: Theſe Symbols 
( ſates he ) -Plato drew from the doctrine of the Jews, as all the 
learnea «Ancients of Chriſtians aſſert; but he induſtriouſly ab- 
ſtained from making any mention of the Jews, becauſe their name 
Was odious among all Nations. 2, Hereby to gain the more 
credit to himſelf, in ſeeming to be the Author of theſe Conte. 
plations , which he borrowed from others. 3. To gratify the 
ztching Humor of the Grecians ; who were ſo greatly taken 

Re with fabulous narrations fc. 
nakes mention $+ 9- Though Plato thus diſcolored , and diſfgnred the 
of abe Jews w- habit Of his Jewiſh Traditions , and conceled their original; 
der qc names? yer We are not withour ſome evident notices and d1ſcoveries that 


he owned the Jews under other Names , as the Authors of them: 
tor. Bog: 


1, Plato 


A CC. « TY a Xa 


C9 from the Scripture and Fes, 'S 


1. Plato acknowledgeth that he received the beſt, and choi- 
ceſt of his Divinity from the Phenicians : So Plato de Repub. Plato de Repub 
lib, 3. makes mention of a Ph4nician Fable touching the Frater-' 3: [0l. 44 - 
nity of all men made ont of the Earth, which relates to Adams 


formation out of the Earth , as Serranus on this place : This 


Fable (ſaith he) « 4 footſtep of that primitive truth , noting by 
the name of the Phanician, the Jewiſh Dottrine: and indeed Pla- 
to oft mentions his Evews x comntr wor ; which he calleth Sdjpuny, 
and were noother than Jewiſh Traditions. This ſeems evident 
by what Herodotus mentions of the Jews whom he calls Phent. 
cians: as great Bochart, Phaleg, lib. 4.6, 34+ And learned 
Aammond on Mat. 15. 22+ ſaies exprefſely that when the Hea- 
thens ſpeak of the original of Literature from the Phenicians 
they thereby mean the Hebrews(ce this more tully chap.4. F.2,here- 
after. 

2. Again Plato (in his Cratylus) tels us plainly: that they Plat, Cray, 
[the Grecians} received Letters from the Gods , by certain Bar- 20% 
barians | oF; 5«924gor roy ] more ancient then themſelves. That 
by theſe Barbarians , can be meant no other than the Fews, is 
moſt evident from matter of fat: namely the deduQtion of the 
Greek Letters from the Hebrew, as alſo from the concurring 
Teſtimonies of Fuſfin Maityr, Clemens Alexanadrinus , Epi- 
phanizs, and Nicephorws ; who by Barbariansuader Rand the 
Fews : as Serranus. 

2. Sometimes Plato ſpeakes of the 7ews as the Authors of Ezy2tians. 
his Traditions, under the name of Zeyptiansz becauſe ar that 
time, when Plato was in Egypt, the Jews reſorted thither, 

4 For the ſame cauſe healſo cals them Syrians, and Chal- Chaldcars. 
deans : becauſe they were then ſ#bjefs and ſlaves under the 9": 
Chaldcans Empire and Dominion. Xexophon tells us that Cy- 
74s in his decree for reſtoring the Jews, calls them Syr#ans. See 
chap. 4. S. 2. 

$ 10. Belides Phzloſophers,we have the Confeſſions of Pagan ,,,, 1,151; 
Hiſtorians and Zegiſlators, . Strabo lib, 16, makes honorable 7614, xd, c{, 

C3 menion 
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mention of Moſes in this regard ; as alſo Diodorus Siculus , who 
zcknowledgeth Moſes to be the firſt Legiſlator, from whom all 


Teſtimonies from Laws had their riſe: of which 1n its place. Toconclude, we have 


Moder CY;o 
ticks, 


the univerſal concurrence of Moderne Criticks and Learned men _ | 

tro confirme this Poſition , touching the Traduition of human 

Literature from the Scriptures and Jewiſh Church. As Lu- 

dovicus Vives , Steuchus Eugubinas , Julius and Joſeph S$ca- 

lizer , Serranus , Heinſins , Selden, Prefton , Parker, Jackſon, 
Hammond, Cudworth, Stillinefleet , Uſher, Bochart, Voſſius and 

Gyotivs, The Teſtimony of Grotius we have on Mat. 24, 38. 

T hat which the ancien; Philoſophers (\aies he) drew fromthe Thee 
ologie of the Phanicians, and the Poets from them, the Phenicians 
arew from the Hebrews, The like Grotius 0n Mat. 8.22. That 
the dead bury the dead ] This alſo (ſaithhe) Pythagoras bronght 
from the Philoſophie of the Eaſt, Thus alſo Hammond on Mat: 
15.22. A woman of Canaan} This woman of Canaan Mark.7. 

36.4 called a Syro-Phenician:That which is ſaid by the Heathens 

of the original of Letters and Literature by Cadmus from the Pha« 

uicians confirmeth the ſame ;, by the Phanicians meaning the He- 

brews : from whom (according to Clemens's obſervation that 
"BaAluss di xasurzl) the Grecians ſtole all they had. Allo Bochart. 

Phaleg. lib. 1.cap. 1. ſpeakes expreſſely thus : Amone the Cha- 

ratters, and Criteria of the heavenly Dodtrine, its Antiquity dc- 

ſervealy has its place, ſo that from hence much of Dignity and 
Authority amoneſt men is given untoit. Moreover this Anti- 

quity of DotFrine cannot be better confirmed, than if we teach 

that whatſoever was moſt ancient amoneſt the Heathens, the ſame 

was fetcht or wreſted from our Scriptures. As for example the 

ancient Fable of Saturne and his three ſons dividing the govern- 

ment of the world among ft themſelves, was taken from N1ah and 

his three ſons peopling the Earth.&c, The like Jackſon frequently 

on the Scripture:as f0/.49,heſaies:that Poets have borrowed their 

beſt tage-attire fromthe Glorious Wardrobe of 1{rael. The ſame 

(fol. 56.) &c. of which hereafcer, 

| Parker 


C.2. from the Seriptures and Fews. 15 


Parker ſpeaks thus : Origen demonſtrates that we 1eceive not Parker de des 


what we believe of the holy land from Plato or other Greciaus, but j Fen * th 


they rather have borrowed from Moſes and other prophets whate: 
ver they have tranſlated into their own commentaries touching this 


landgc. The other Learned mens Teſtimonies will follow 
ia this,and the following Diſcourſe of Philoſophie, 

S. 11. The greateſt and beſt Demonſtration of our Poſition, ball y 
will ariſe from matter of fatt; by running through the parts of »i/dom from 
human Literature; and finding their Parallel inthe Scriptares,or > Few ank 
ſome Jewiſh Tradition. PF MO 


As for Philologie, we no way doubt but to demonſtrate phitologie. 


1: That all Languages and Letters had their derivation from the 
Hcbrew, 2. That Pagan Theologie, both Mythick,(which takes 
in the 24-2-via) and Politick, (which reters to Pagan Rites and In- 
fitutes about Sacrifices &c.) 3s alſo their Phyſick , or Natural 
Theologie, (aſiumed by the Philoſophers) had all its riſe, and #ms- 
provement from ſome Scriptural, or Jewiſh Names, Perſons, In- 
ftitutes , Stories, or Traditions, 3» As tor Pagan Poeſie, we 
ſuppoſe, there are evident Notices of its Traduttion (and that 
both as to matter and forme) from Divine miraculous events , 
ſacred Hymnes, and Poems lodged in, and traduced from the bo- 
ſom of the Jcw:ſþ Church, 4. The like we eadeavour to prove 
touching Pagan Stories ( both Mythologick and ſimple) of the 
Origine of the Univerſe, the Golden and Iron Ages, Deucalions 
floud, the Giants war ee. which are evident , though but cor- 
rupt fra2ments of ſacred Stories. 5, Alſo it ſeems very evi- 
dent that Pazan Laws had their Tradut7ion from Divine and 
Jewiſh Inſtitutes, 6. Beſides ſome conjectures of Pagan 0r4s 
tory from ſacred will be given, 


$. 12, Touching Philoſophie, we make no queſtion(7u $9) rhiloſoriie;. 


but to give very conliderable Dzſcovertes of its derivation from 
ſacred oracles, or Jewiſh Inſtitutes ; and that not only by Inqui- 
ſition into the ſeveral Set#s,their chiet Founders, and their Con- 
verſations,or Correſpondences with the Jews,bur allo by an exa- 
men 


Tartan Phyſics, 


Ethuks. 
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men of their choiceſt Dogmes , and Inſtitutes; with their ſeve- 
ral Modes of Philoſophizing , both Symbolick , and Dialetfick : 
as in like manner by taking a curſory view of the ſeveral parts 
of their Philoſophie , both Phyſick, Ethick , Metaphyſck , and 
Mathematick, All which will aftord us great , and more than 
opinionative Conjettures of their Tradudtion originally, it not 
immeaiately from the Jewiſh Church, & ſacred Scriptures lodged 


therein, Particularly. 


1, Pagan Phyſicks, or Natural Fhiloſophie, (at firſt broached * 


by Sanchoniathon 8: Mochus thoſe great Phenician Phyſtologiſts; 
and afterward tranſported into Greece by Thales the Founatr of 
theTonzck Schole, and much improved by Plato in his Timers) 
ſeems evidently traduced from the firſt chapter of Geneſ , and 
ſome Phyſick Contemplations of Fob; as it is in part evincedin the 
following Diſcourſe, of the Hiſtoric of the Creation, Book chap. 
3-but more fully in Plato's Phyſicks: of which hereafter, 

2. As for the Grecian Ethicks, or Moral Philoſophie (began 


by Socrates,and promoted by Plato,and Ariſtotle, with the Sto- 


Mctaphyſichs, 


icks) we have very ſtrong conjedures, inducing us to believe 
that it receivedits firſt nes,and conformation from the Moſaick 
In/titutes, Davids Pſalms, Solomons Proverbs, with other ſacred 

precepts. | 
3- Touching Grecian Metaphyſicks or Natural Theotogie, 
(began by Pherecides, but moſtly improved by his Scholar Py- 
thagoras Founder of the Italick Schole,and Plato Inſtitutor of the 
old Academic ) we have Reaſon enough to perſuade our ſelves, 
that the choiceſt parrs thereof, received their firſt lineaments , 
and configuration from Scriptare- Relations or Fewiſh Traditions 
of Go/, Anzels, and the human Soul. Whence had Pythago- 
45 and Plato(who delighted themſclves much in ?ewiſh Myſte- 
ries )their Metaphyſick Contemplations of 3 ir avror,& ayvau iv, Bee 
ing, very Being, and the firſt Bring, but from Gods Deſcription 
Exod. 3,14. 1am, Hence alſo Ariſtotle following his mafter 
Plato, { (© far as his reaſon guided him) makes m %, Exs, 7. e. 
| Bee 
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Being the Object of his Metaphyſicks , and Unity, Verity, and Bo- 
nity, the Aﬀetions of this 05ject, which are all but corrupt ime 
tations of Scriptural Deſcriptions. of God. The like maybe ar- 
oued of Pythagoras , and Plato their Metaphyſick, notions of 
" 1355 Ay © ,Aolu0rts, Lu yi 7s woue , Be {17.n Rargpere CC, Of | which in 
their proper place. Y ee: 
$. 13. 4, Touching the Mathematicks, we find very con- 
ſiderable conjeures, luch as ſeem cogent to perſuade us, that 
they received great advantazes, as well for their firſt Produttt- 
03, as after advance, trom the Church of God. 
I, For, notto mention Seth's, and Exoch's skill in 
Aſtronomie , which is more dubious, it's generally concluded 


among the Learned, that Abraham was well skilled in 4ſtrono- 


mie and 'tis maintained by ſeveral, that he was the firſt that 
brought 4ſtronomie from Chaldea,into Canaan and Egypt, We 
need not doubt but the ancient Patriarch, Noah and his holy 
Seed, were much in the contemplation of thoſe Celeſtial Bodies , 
the Sun, Myon, and Starsz and thence made many great obſer - 
wat ions, touching their excellent Conſtitutions, Natures, Order, 
| Situation, Conjunttions, Aſpedts, Eclipſes, Motions, and admira- 
ble Influences, (which rakes in the main of CA ſtronomie) where-. 
by-their mincs were elevated and raiſed up to a ſpiritual Con- 
templation, and admiration of their Creator : albeit the degene- 
erate ſeed of Noah, had their hezrts hereby enticed and in- 


veaglcd into an Idelatrows adoration of thoſe Celeſtial By- 
dier. | 


Matvematicks, 


Aſtronomie, 


2. As for Geometrie , another part of Mathematicks, it is G*metrie. 


i{uppoſed to have had its riſe in Egypt , and that upon occafion 
of the overflowing of N//#s,which required a Geometrick Art, 
for the Diviſion of their lands, when the loud was. over. This 
being granted, we need not doubt but that Geometric received 
a 800d advance from the Church of God : for of Meſes it is ſaid 
that he was learned in all the Learning of the Egyptians. AG.7. 
22, Butl am moreapt to perſuade my (elf, (and that trom 

| ſome 


. 
4 
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ſome conjeRures of the Learned) that Geometrie received its 
firſt great advance, if not riſe, from the Ch:larey of 1/r als firſt 
Diviſion of the Land of Canaan, which was made by Rules Ar= 
tificial and Geometrick,as Foſhna 1 3.05. 4 

Arithmetick, 3- Somewhat alſo may be ſaid for Arithmetick, which is ſup- 
poſed to have been firſt invented by the Phenicians, in order 
rotheir Navization z but yet, as we may preſume, had a grear 
advance, it not its firſt original, among the Fews, Yea it's 
evident, that the firſt 4rithmezick had its foundation from God 

| himſelt : tor the firſt computation of time is made by God.Gey, 
1.5, &c, Belides, we read of no computation more ancient than 
that of Moſes, by Gods appointment, touching the diſtribution of 
Times and Sealons, as the New Moons, Sabbaths &c. 

Navigetion. 4. As for Navigaticn,(another part of 2/athematicks)though 
ſome aſcribe it to the Phenicians,as the firſt Inventors thereof; - 
yet it ſeems manifeſt, that the firſt 1dea thereof was taken from 
Noahs Ark appointed by God. | 

ArchiteAuie. 5. Thelike may be proved of A4rchiteFure {which refers 21+ 
fo to Mathematicks) that the exact 1dea thereof, both among 
the Greeks and Romans, received its 0r17inal from the proportie + 
.0ns in Solomons Temple and other of his StraiFures,as Villalpan- 

aus in Ezech. Tom.2. part 2.. 5. Diſp. 1.c-13, obſerves, 

Geograrhie, 6. That Geographie traduced its firſt lines frfAh the Moſaict 

Deſcription of the leveral Plantations of Noahs poſteFity,we have 

proved Book 3. chap. 2. S. 7. of this Diſconrſe. 

7. Laſtly that Muſick had its m4iz Tradudtion from the Mus 
fick in the Fewſh Scholes and worthip is eaſy to prove, 

The ſormeof' S$+ 14 Laſtly, we conceive t not difficult to prove, that 

Greciaa Philo- not only the matter, but alſo much of the forme or made of 

Ng dy Grecian Philoſophie received its Origination from the Scriptu» 

: ral and Fewiſh mode of Diſcourſe and Ratiocination » For 
1. May we not rationally conclude, that the ancient mode of 
Philaſophizing by Symbols, Allegories, Fables, Enigmes,and Pa» 
rables (brought into Greece by Pythagoras and Plato) received . 

It's 


Mnfich. 


r— 


C.3. The Original of the Phenicians &c: 19 
Thus Grotius on 


its original Idea and Tradedtion from the Zewiſh Symbols Allego- Mat.z.6, 
gories, Types and Parables ? This we doubt not bit to prove rs =_ 
" Ap en 4HITP 


in its place. 2. As for the more {imple mode of philoſophiziug cuuſiiimi (a- 
by Dialogues, or [nterrogations and Anſwers, (whence DialefFick picntte profeſſo- 
had its name; which was the main Logick uſed inall the Grecian [oP 2eepta ſun 


; tradebant, ww 
85 well as Italian Scholes, before xAriſtotle brought in the ſyl ovuGgrer; , ut 


logiſtick forme of mode and Figure) it leems exactly conformable docet Clem: A- 


. , Mdl:xandvinus 
unto, and therefore, as we may preſume, received its derivation pyy,,g, x5 hunr 


trom the Scripture, and ?ewiſh mode of Reaſoning by Diologues, moren in Gras 


; s _ Gam attulit, fi- 
or Intcrrogations and Anſwers ; whereot we have a great quay- ak of 


tity of inſtances, both in the 014 and New Teſtament ; eſpecials wi vizic al- 
ly in Ebrift his Diſputes with the Scribes, and Phariſees 3 which 9/914, freex 


' Sy: a, wade erat 
were uſually managed and carried on by 2»eſf;on-,and Anſwers: Key b ag 
2s we hereafter prove» Thus briefly, andin ſum, touching the Phrecides ſed 
Tradudion of human Literature from the Scriptures and Church ll ole 
of God, co ſcraptores _ 

diderunt. cc 


SCE ee at 


CHAP. 111. 


—— —— 


The Original of the Phenicians from 
£3 the Cananites. 


The Pheniciang cognation with the Cananites, and their identity 
in name, Phenicians the poſterity of Anak. The Anakims their 
fame for ſtrength and learning, Jolh,15.15,49. The Pheni- 
cians original from thoſe Cananites , which were expelled Ca- 
naan by Joſhua, who retreating unto Phenicia, thence ſent forth. 
 Colomtes into all parts that bordered on the Midland Sea, as Aftri- 
ca, Greece &c. Thence the Phenicians were ſtiled by the Gre- 
cians Xa: and Phenicia xwe, & x17-from Canaan as alſo Eve 
from EBvy Surim. Why the Cananites changed their name 
zato Phenicians , Syrians &c. The Phenician Gods the ſame 
| D 2 with 
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with the Idols of Canaan Pſal, 106. 37, 38. Farther evidence 
from Antiquity that the Phenicians were Caninites, 
The original of $. 1, Aving mentioned the Phenicians,as the chiefeſt inſtru- 
ob "cor ro ments by whom the Fewiſh Do#rine and Traditions, 
nite, Were conveyed into Greece and other parts; it will greatly con- 
| duce to the confirmation of our Aſſertion, to treat a little of the 
original of.the Phenicianss their cognaticn with the Fews ; the 
advantares they had to informe themſelves more fully touch- 
ing the fewiſh Do@rines, their Art and Skill in imitating and 
zmproving the ſame as alſo their opportunities and induſtry to 
convey the ſame to other Nations, Firſt, touching the 077+ 
| 21nal of the Pheniclans; that they were the ſame with the Cana- 
Pocharts Phaleg, Pites,is ſufficiently proved by learned Bochart , whole Argu- 
bib, 4. cap. 34. ments ſeem more then conjedural; being drawn from the den. 
| tity of their Names, Situations, Lanenazes, Inſtitutes, Manners, 
The Phenicians and Arts, That the Phenicians and Cananites have the ſame 
nl na Names promiſcuouſly given them, is appareat from the LXX, 
ame, who call the Lard of Canaay, the land of the Phenicians, and 
the Cananites Phenicians, So the fame Shanl is by the LXX 
called the Son of a Phenician Exod. 6, 15. and the Son of a Ca- 
nanite Gen, 46. 10, IS in the Hebrew. So Exod. 16.35. and Tof. 
5.12, That which the Hebrew calls the Region of Canaan,the 
LXX interpret the Region of Phenicia, and Phenicians. Soin 
like manner, ſhe who is called a Cananite Mathew 15, 26.15 by 
Mark the Evanzeliſt (a faithful interpreter of Matthew). calied 4 
Syrophenician. Mark.7.26, 
Tre 0 igination $&. 2. That the Phenictans were- originally Cananttes, may 
"—_ 92 be farther evinced trom the Origination of the Name. Touching 
fag 0] Ack the Etymol:gie of the Greek torien, Critichs are exceeding varie 
ons; ſome deriving it from eoniw: rhe abundance of patme trees 
that grow there: others from the color of the red ſea: So Yiſſt- 
14 de Tdglolatr. lib. 1, cap. 34, *4; (faith he ) & the ſame with 
tp-2% red, thence the Latins from torriut} made Paniceus and 


from 


Br; * 
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from oo7n:Z Paxnus: That the Tyrians came from the Idumean 

ſea he proves out of Pliny, Solinus, Herodotus, and Procopins. 

Whence he concludes, that from the Idumeans Eſau's poſterity 

the red'ſea was tiled erythrzum mare z from whence the Tyrians 
tranſplanted thence were ſtiled wins Phenicians, Others de- 

rive this name from the parple color : others from 299 angbter, 

A!l theſe make its original to be purely Greek, Bat others 

who have been more exaG in the comparing the Gyeek with the 

Hebrew, giveit an Hebrew origination: lo Foſeph Scaliger de- 

rives it from N32 : and Fuller from P12: Chald, 23D, Thus Fuls 

ler ( Miſcel. Sacr-l, 5.cap. 16-) the Tyrians being delicate Mer- 

chants, the ancient Punicks were ſo ſtiled from 35 chald, ta live de- 

licately, whence conizwr the name of the Phenicians q, d. mpg de- 

licate, as Glaſs. Grammat. $: 1, 4. tra@#. 3. obſerv.15. But 

that which carries moſt of likelyhood 1n it, and ſuices beſt with ; 
our defigne is the E:ymologie which Great Bochart gives it, who __ Te 
derives the Greek word e5:; from the Hebrew p1y 119 or 52 the 07 9 Reo 
ſon or ſons of Anak; From this Cananitiſh name Ben Anak, or 

contracted Beaxah the Grecians at firſt formed 9:-ve: (it be- 

| Ing very uſusl with them to'turne 2 into #, as from NaN ea 

arrhabo) thence 2415 and Fenizn Phenicia, 

 & 23, Aod that theſe Fhenicians were indeed the ſons of 7" Phrnicians 


'4n it | IF . ſons of Aiak, 
Anak, according tothe forgoing Etymologie,is yet farther evi» * 


dent by their own confrſſrons. For when a Coloxie of them had 
ſeated theimſeives at Carthaze, they callit Chadre- Anakthat is 
in the Hebrew or Cananitiſh tongue PIY ITN the ſeat of Anak or 
the Andbims,zs Plautus 1 periilo AS, Send 2,8g1VES It UNLO US. 
Thele 4aakims or ſons of Anak,were the moſt Noble and re- 
nowned amengſ all the Carazites, They had two Cities which PA 9: 2, 
i | | 70 Anakims 
Were the Chief ſeat of their Family;zthe One called Hevron,where thcty ſirength 
their main Fortreſſe and ſtrengh tor War lay : the other Debir, and Learning. 
the ſear of their Learning, which was therefore called Kirjath- 
Sepher the City of bockes and Kirjath Sanna the City of Learning 
or the Law. Joſh. 15.15, 49. T 1 firength of thele Anakims 
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IT 
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was ſtupeadons, Numb. 13. 34 Hence they are uſpally calted 
Giants: yet they were overcome by- Jeſhza,and forced to re- 
rreat to the Weſtern part of Canaan; thence called Phenicia, and 
the country of the Philiſtins,x1 Chron.20.4,where ſome rel;ques 
of them continued untothe cime of David, For Goliah as the 
Hebrew; prove, was an Azakin. See Bochart Can. lib. 1, 
cap. I. TN” 

5 4+. A farther proof of this Aﬀſertion,that the Phenicians 
were the poſterity of the old Cananites, may be gathered from 
the Grecian account and relations. For though the Greeks make 
but ſmall and obſcure mention of the Canaries, yet were they 
not altogether ignorant ofche Phenicians original from Canaan. 
Soin Auſtin's age the Carthaginians called themſelves Canas 
mites. (ee chap.5. S.7, Bochart (in his Phaleg: lib. 4. cap. 34.) 
gives us famors place of Eupolemus, where *tis {aid that from 
Saturne Belwus ſprung: and alſo Canaan, and that this Canaan be« 
gat the Father of the phenicians : his words are tiny $5 xey2z» je 
poru # erica FJ gevinuy. Alexander the Polyhiſtorian cites this 
out of Eupolemmns, and out of him Zuſebires prepar, 1ib.g. has it 


alſo. This is alſo confirmed by what Zuſcbiaes (prepar. lib.t.) | 


quotes out of Philo Biblins the interpreter of Sanchoniathon 
(that moſt ancient and famous Phenician Writer) where we find 
mention of a certain XNA 7 ard're umrouadtrl& $415 XHNA, being 
firſt tiled among the Phenicians XiNAa-Nowiltis very evident that 
the name XHNA js but the contrad? of Canaan, So in Stephanus 
Byzantinus me mie Phenicia is called XNA, and the Phenicians 
XHNAT, His words are XNA; #ms i gonizn wan, and a little after 

13 $3 14629 mavns ras Bochart, I.&c23+ 
$. 5- It there be required a Reaſon why theſe Cananites 
ſhould change their ancient #ame,and aſſume that of Phenicians, 
the ſaid Bochart gives us this account thereof. The Caranites 
wereaſhamed of their ancient name by reaſon of that curſe which 
was pronounced againſt their father Canaan; eſpecially when 
they law themſelves (o fiercely perſecuted by the Jews, meerly 
upon 


 C.q+ The Phenicians and Cananites agree in Gods. 2 2 


upon this account, becauſe they were Cananites : Wherefore 
they choſe rather to be called Phenicians, Syrians, Aſſyrians , 
Sidonians, Syrophenicians, The name Syrians was common 
to them and their neighbouring Nations,coming from Tx Tyre 
the Metropolis of Phenicia , whence the Inhabitants are called 
2x Syrim, thence=z:. Syri, and by prefixing the article Haſ. 
ſyrim 4. e.. Aſſyrians, as 1 Chron. 22. 4+ Nch, 13.16. by which 
name the Phenicians and Tyrians are often called, though diffe- 
ring much from TIMUR thoſe 4ſyrians which came from A4ſhur 
and inhabited beyond Euphrates. Heſychizs cals theſe Pheni- 
cians Sidonians Or, Bothart. Phaleg. l,4.c.3 4» 
$. 6, That thele Phenticians were really Cananites 3 may 
be farther argued from their agreement in Cu/ſfomes, Rites , 
Arts , and Gods, That the Phenicians had the ſame kind of 
Worſhip, and Gods with the Caranites, is very apparent from 
Palme 106.37, 38.where v.37 it is ſaid the Jews ſacrificed their 
(ons and daughters unto Devils : that 1s, as it iselſe where inter- 
preted unto Moloch, which was the chief God of the Phenicians, 
or Syr14z5: new in the following verſe 38. Theſe Phenician Gods 
are {tiled the Geds of Canaan: and we have ſufficient evidence 
that theſe 1aols of Canaan were none other, than thoſe that 
the Phexicians worſhipped as Gods : for eMolech, the 1dol of 
the 4mmonites , ws the ſame with Baal, the Phenicians wor- 
ſhipped, Thence Jer, 7. 31. They are faid, td ſacrifice their 
children to Baal, So2 Kings 23. 5, They are called, the ſa. 
crifices of Baal, - And inceed, all the Baalim were but Phenici- 
an Idols, from Beius one of their Kinge. So Baalzebub was 
the God of Ekrop, a City in Phenictay and Baalſemes, Baal- pe» 
or, the God: of the Moabiter and Mideanites , werealſo Phenici- 
an Idols. See more of this in Selden de Dits Syrum, Owen de ortu 
Iaololat.lib.5.£.2.076 
$. 7. Laſtly, that the Phenicians were originally Cananztes, 
1s manifeſt from the Identity of their Langnazes,(of which here- 
after, chap. 11.5-2,) as alſo trom the moſt ancient pieces of 4n- 
t;quity 
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Bochart, | 
Chanane Pref *Ing3 4% ancs 93 Nun. Fe are they who fled from Joſhua th? ſon of 
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tiquity we have. Procopius in his Yandalicis, makes mention of 

certain pillars, ereedin Africa, with an Inſcription in the Phe» 
® ” . - * UW bo ' + \ , 

nician tongue,which he renders thus Hans Lou 03 829r74; Im Tem 7s 


Nanue (i.e. Nun) the Robber, How ancient this Inſcription is, 
we cannot ſay ; but thus much we may colle&, that thoſe Afri- 
cans, who were Phenicians Originally, reckoned themſelves a» 


monegſt the Cananites expelled by Joſhua, And we have the Te- 


timonie of Euſebius (in his Chronicon fol. 1 1.) coincident heres» 
with: #5 jovz9r 3 22g me tf) or Irggnk , x; rg7m enow rphmnuy 4 Agetong s 
where they (that is the Phenictans ) fle1! from the face of the chil- 
dren of Iſrael, and built Tripolss in Africa, Neither is it, at all 
improbable, that theſe Cananzter, who were expelied by Joſhua 
out of Canaan, ſhould firſt retreat to Phenicia the Welt part of 
Canaan, which lying on the Midland ſes gave them great 44- 
vantages to tranſport their Supernumerary Colonies into Afri- 
ca, Greece, and all thoſe HMſlands or Territories which bordered 
on the Midland-ſea, and together with them, to tranſport all 
Letters and Learning into thoſe parts, where they came : as it 
will appear by what follows. 
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CHAP. 1V. 


The Correſpondence betwixt the Fews 
and Phenicians. 


The mutual Agreement betwixt the Jews and Phenicians. The 
Jews tiled Phenicians, and Syrians, The Phenician Language, 
and Letters from the Jews. Grecian Learning fromthe Phe- 
nicians and Jews; which would have been more evident by 
thoſe Ancient Phenician Monumeats of Learning, written by 
Sanchoniathon and Mochus , which are loſt. That which 
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made the Phenicians ſo famoms for communicating Jewiſh Tra 
ditions, was their N.vigation, which at fi-ſt Neceſſity tanght 
them, being furniſhed with Gonveniences, This Art of Na- 
vigation improved their Deſire of Gun, Ambition, and Cu- 
riofity, Whence their firſt Undertakers in Nouvigation 
Sarturne, Aſtarte, aud Hercules were reputed Go''s, The 
Grecians learnt Navigation, avd Geographic from the Phe» 
nicians. The Ark, the original Idea of Ships. 


$.1.F Aviag diſcourſed at lzrge of the Original of the Phent- Tir correſrozm 
cians, and their 1dentity with the Cananites: we now ray” Kev 

proceed to treat of their Cognation, Correſpondence, and agree- Phenicians, 

ment with the Jews z which will aot a little conduce to the con- 

firmation of our firſt Poſetion, 

The Cananites had no ſmall Advantage to acquaint them- ,,,j aduantaye 
ſelves with the Hebrew Religion, and Worſhip , even from A- Abraham bad | 
braham his long abode amongſt them z who built 4ltars, and Nh Ki: 
places for the publick worſhip of God z and, as we may preſume, ledge and Wor. 
did what he could to propagate, and promulgate the knowledge , 4 Doh 
and worſhip of the great God among his Neighbours, and Kindred n,ntus, 
the Cananites, And that which gave him a conſiderable A dvan- Eſa, 4: :- 
tage to promote ſuch a glorious deſigne, wawhis Potence, preva= 
lence and Intereſt amongſt the Cananites 5 which he obrained 
partly by his k:indneſes towards them , but eſpecially by the 
Conqueſt he made over the Kings of the Eſt Gen. 14. Thus 
Brentius On Eſa. 41.2. gave the Nations betore him &c+ Goa, 
ſaith he, gave to Abraham this favor, that whereſocver he came 
be was formidable to the Nations. This ſprang hence that Abra- 
ham ereZfed unto the Lord Altars in the Land of Canaan, and 
Publiſhed, without control, amone(# the Nations , the irue Do- 

Ctrine of Religion. Gey. 12. &c. Thus he. That Abraham was in 
great veneration amongſt the Cananites, and in following Ages 
worthipt under the name of Saturze and Iſrael, is evident from 


the account which Sanchonrathon and Porphyry give of Saturne : 
of 


The Tews filed 
Phenicidns. 
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of which ſee what follows Book 2.chap.1.$.3. of Saturnes paral- 
lel with Abraham. 

As for the Correſpondence *twixt the Cananites and Jews after 
their returne to Caz4an z 'tis true, there was at firſt as well by 
Divine Conſtitution as their differing Inclinations, Intereſts, and 
Rites, avaſt aiſtance and feud betwixt the Jews, and Gananites, * 
or Phenicians, But in proceſle of time, the 7ſraelites affeting 
an imitation of their neighbours the Phenicians , eſpecially in 
point of Religious Rites, and 1dols, the Phenicians alſo began to 
;ncline unto a Correſpondence with them , and an 4fﬀetZation of 
their Myſterious Dottrine, Rites, and Ceremonies. Thus they,by * 
frequent Commerce, and Correſpondences, barter, and exchange 
commodities each with other. The Fews,they aſſume the Name, 
Cuſtemes, and Idolatrows Worſhip of the Phenicians: and theſe, ® 
the Myſteries, Rites, Laws, and Traditions of the Jews, This | 
Correſpondence betwixt the 7ews, and the Phenicians began ear- © 
ly,even in the time of the 7»dges,as it iS evident by Scripture, as © 
alſo by the Synorie of $anchoniathon, who is ſuppoſed to have 
lived about the time of Gideon,8 to have had conference with the 
Prieſt of the God of Iſracl, from whom he received the foundati- 
on of his Mythologie, which gave Being and Motion tothe Greci- 
an Fables, But yet this familiar commerce *ewixt theſe neigh- 
bours, came not to its perfed7/0n till Solomon's time; who en- 
tred into anear League with the Phenticians,and ſo gave them, & 
their 1dolatrows Cuſtomes free Admiſſion, 

$. 2: That the 7ews agreed with the Phenicians in Names, + 
has been already hinted, and is farther evident, by the Stories of 
Herodotus, Trogus, and Diodorus Siculys ; who derive the O- 
riginal of the Phenicians from the Red Sea, which relates to the 
coming up of the 1ſrae/ztes out of Egypt, and paſſing through 
the Red Sea, And Herodotus elſe where under the name of the 
Phenicians, treats of the Jews, whence Joſephus ( contra Api- 
03. lib. 1.) rightly colles, that Herodotus writing of certain 
Pheniczans in Paleſtine, who were circumciſed , means thereby 
ON TT IO the | 
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the Fews» For its certain that circumciſion was not uſed by any 
Inhabitants of Paleſtine beſides the Jews Gen. 34.14. if we may 


credit Learned Bochart. Phal. 1. 4, c. 34, Hence alſo were the 71, 7: nc cat- 
Jews called DJrians. So Preſton on Gods CAtiributes Serm, Z. (ct $*11453S, 


tells us: that when Cyrus did reſtore the Kingdom of the Jews, 
Xenophon reports thrs, that when he came into Babylon he gave 
commanament that no Syrian ſhould be hart. Now Syria lies upon 


Judea 4s one Shire doth upon another; ſo that they were all called 


Syrians. Thus their vic:nity , and mutual enterconrſes, made 
the Jews paſle, under their neighbours pames, for Phenici- 
ans , and Syrians &c- So Diodorrs I, 5. tellsus; that the 
Syrlans firſt found out Letters, meaning the Jews: as here- 
after, 


E 3- Hence it is apparent , that the Phenicians received The Phonician 


their Lanewarge and Letters from the Hebrews. That the Phe- £*:5%12e 21d 
Letters {0m the 


nician Language was but a D#aled# of the Hebrew 1s aſſerted and 
proved by the moſt learned of this age. So G. Yoſiines de Hi- 
Stor. Graces lib. 3-cap. 16. Bochart. Phaleg. lib. 1. cap, 15.and 
in his Canaan 1b, 2. cap. 1, unto the 6: And it isevident by 
the Punick Language, which was the ſame with the Phenician, 
as well as with the Hebrew z as it appears by many Fragments 
of the Punick Tonene, found in Plautus, Auguſtin &c. of which 
inits place. And, as the Phenicians Languaze, to their Let- 
ters alſo owe their original to the Hebrew; as it will appear 
hereafter, chap.11, $.2. Which, at preſent, we only mention, 
to ſhew the great Afnity, and Correſpondence *twixt theſe two 
Nations : whence it came to patle , that moſt of the Greczaus 
Learning, and Letters, which they acknowledge to have been 
cerived ro them by the Phenicians, ſprang originally trom the 
*Jews: as chap.11.8,3. 


S. 4; As the Phenicians were very emulous of Affinity with Grecian Leewn- 
the ] ews,-thereby the better to informe themſelves touching #22 59» '»: 


thelgy/tertous DoZtriner, Rites, and Cuſtomer (0 were they nor 
lefle Artificial and Induſtrioms,in the improving and propagating 
| T2 the 


the ſame. And indeed, had we but thoſe ancientPhen;cian Monue 
ments written by the Mythologiſt Sanchontathon, Mochws the 
Phyſiologiſt, and others, it is moſt likely, that we might there- 
in find the Original of the Grecian Philologie and Philoſophic, 
as well as many footſteps of Jewiſh Traditions, and CAntiquity. 
Learned Bochart in his Preface to his Canaan, ſaies: That if thoſe 
antient Monuments of the Phenicians were yet extant , we (hould 
thence receive a ereat light, both as toſacred, and prophane Hi- 
- ſtoriez and that great hiatus or gap betwixt Moſes and the Gre- 
cians, would be filled up : and we ſhould learne much touching the 
ancient Inhabitants of ch2 Earth , and their Peregrinitions <&c. 
Ichink it will be ſufficiently evident, by what tollows, thar 
Pythagoras , Plato, Zeno, and the reſt of the Grecian Philoſo- 
phers owe their choiceſt Notions touching God, the Human 
Soul, the Creation &c. unto the 5sk;{{ and induſtry of the Phe- 
niciaus, and Hebrew Traditions by them, it not immediately to 

the Jews. £0 
Ye Pheniciaus S$+ 5» That which made the Phenicians moſt famous, and 
ive firft Invin* oaye them the greateſt advantage for the tranſporting and come 
gs _ municating their Jewiſh Tradirions and Learning unto other Nas 
tow 2 tions, was their Navigation and Tranſplantation of Colonles in- 
co other parts. That which at firſt put them upon this under- 
taking was their own Neceſi;ty. For. the I{raelites, under the 
Conaut7 of Joſhua, being poſſeſſed of almoſt the whole of Ca- 
244n ; the whole body of the Cazanites expelled thence, were 
crouded ap in that narrow $kirt of Phenicia, which being roo 
ſtrait for ſo numerous a people,they were fain to commit them» 
{elves to the Sea, and ſeek out for fume larger habitations. And 
for ſuch a deſiene , they had all the advantages that might be. 
For they had the A71aland Sea open to them, with convenient 
Ports to ſet out from & put into. As for 2/aterials for ſhipping, 
they might eaſily furniſh themſelves trom Zibanws : neither 
wanted they men, skziful , izduſirtous and couragious; or a- 
ny thing elſe requiſite tor ſuch an undertaking, Hence , if 
we 
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we may give credit to Tibullur. 
i. Prima ratem wventis credere aocta Tyrus, 
p That the Phenicians were the firſt , that found ont Na+ 
/ wmigation, and by reaſon of their 5k/1/, and firengrh ar Sea, for a 
> longtime kepta ſovereign Dominion over the Midland Sea, is, 
> not without probability, aſſerted,and proved by the Learned Bo- 
* chart: Can\l,1.c.2, Thence Lucian in Toxari, aflerts, that there 
were none Sore kunipes more airvine Merchants than the Pheni. 
cians: in as mnch as they did yearly fail , almoſt, into all parts 
of the M:i4land Sea, as elſe where,retnraing at ſpring. See more 
Bochart. Can.l.1.c.2. Where he largely proves this out of Cur- 
tiurSaluft cc. Thus Eſa. 23. 8, Tyre ( the chick City of Phe- £/4 53: 8 
»#icta) is ſtiled the Crownine Citie, whoſe Merchants are Princes 
whoſe traffiquers are the honorable f the Earth, 
& 6. As Neceſiity was the Phenicians firſt Maſter in their n1.; nored the 
*Art of Navigation; {0 in after times, Curioſity, Gain, Ambiti- Phenicians to 
d Deſire of Egfiire, with other motives , did greatly pro- 9% hem- 
01, al + 9 . n © YP ſelues in this 
voke them to continue #74»ſtriows in this their Art, and Trade; Art of Naviea, 
which gave them continued opportunities for the propagating "3 
their Fewiſh Myſteries and Traditions Indeed this deſire of 
Navigation found a kind of natural implantation in theſe 
Phenicians, even from their firſt ſertlement ; which was much 
ereatued by thoſe inconveniences, they found in their own 
Country ; their u»ſatiable deſire of riches; their ztch of vain 
olory ; their izq«i{itive humor, and curioſity, to acquaint them- 
ſelves with the Cuſtomes and Afazrs of other Nations, Theſe, 
2nd ſuch like conſiderations, made them ſo famous for Navigati- 
on.1a ſo much, that thoſe who firſt were bold to venture in ſuch 
' Seavoiages., got ſo fur the 4dmiration of their Poſterity,as that 
they obtained, for this their daring exploiz, the reputation of- 
Gods, Inthis number were Saturne, and 4ſtarte, whom San 
choniathon deſcribes as ſuch who compaſſed the world(by Saturne, 
if we conſider him hiſtoricaily, we may underſtand Noah, who 
by Gods appointment made the Ar#,znd ſailed therein, which 
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oave the 0ri7inal Idea to all Navigaiton ) allo Hercules, who 
having overcome cAntew, in the utmoſt part of Africa, is 
ſuppoſed to have dyed at Gade! , whence the ſtory of Hercales's 
Pillars Neither was this inclination of Navigation quenched 
in Feroms time, who writing of theſe Phenicians on Ezech, 27. 
ſaies that even wnto this very daythere remains in the Syrians 4B 
ingenite ardor of Negotiation ; who for gain traverſe the whole 
world, From theſe Phenicians it was that the Greczans got their 
Skill in Navigation, as alſo in Geographie. For 'tis manifeſt that 
the Phenicians had viſited the chieteſt parts bordering on the 
Midland Sea,long before the Grecians durſt look abroad to view 


Bochart Can, forreign Countries, as learned Bochart obſerves in his Canaan: 


Pref. 


The fall demonſtration whereof will reſult from the following 
chapter. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of Phenician Expeditions into Spain, 
and Africa, 


The Phenicians Navigation #nto Spain and Africa under Hercu- 
les. Conjectures, from Euſebius, that the Phenicians were 
in Africa about Moſes's time, The Phenicians poſſeſed in 
Spain, Gadir, Malaca, Audera, and the Baleares. The ſeve- 
ral names of Spain, Iberia, Tarſhiſh Ezek. 27. 12, and Ely- 
ſian fields of Phenician, or Hebrew origination. Phenician 
Colonies i» Africa.The name Africa Phenician from IWR. 
Carthage received its name and people from the Phenicians. 
The Garthaginians call themſelves. Cananites. Their Ma- 
giltrates called Suffetes from Iva, the name of the He- 
brew Judges. Utica and Tangier peopled by Phenician Co- 


{ones. 
Y I o The 
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$I & 7 He Head of onr deſigne is to prove the Traduttion of The Phenicians 
buman Liter ature from the Fewiſh Church. The Me- N*"gations, 
dium we have inſiſted on, is the Phenicians Correſpndence with 
the Fews; with their Motives and Advantages tor the tranſpors 
; & ting fewiſh Traditions, and Myſteries into Greece,and othey parts. 
, > To ſtrengthenthis Meaium , we (hall endeavour to ſhew, how 
theſe Phenicians tranſplanted Colonies , or viſited, at leaſt, the 
chiefeſt places in Europe, and CAFricaz eſpecially ſuch as bor- 
der on the Midland seas beſides ſome parts in £.A{ia: which 
\ gave them all the Advantages, that could be expeRed, to pro 
pagate the Hebrew Language, and Traditions, In which under- 
caking we ſhall follow the /earnmed Bochart (x7 nl) who in his 
Geographia Sacra, has given us an incomparable Demonſtration 
hereot : which he alſo mentions in his late elaborate piece, De 
eAnimalibus Sacrts parte 1*. Pref: His words are theſe : Some 
gears ſince, (aies he , we treated of the firſt inhabitants of the 
Earth, chiefly out of the writings of Moſes , who in one chapter of 
Genelis, has more, and more certain account of this Argument, 
than all the Grecian or Roman HMonuments,that are extant- To 
theſe we ſubjoyned the ancient Navieations of the Phenicians,who, 
ſome centuries of years before Jaſon, and the Argonauts begar 
to diffuſe wo throughout the whole of the Midland Sea 
CC, 
$. 2. The firſt great Zxpedition the Phenicians made , was Te Pinicians 
finder Hercules , whom, ſome make to be contemporary with 7; perculer. 
Moſes , but others upon ſurer grounds place him in Foſhua; | 
time; ſo learned Bochart ( Phaleg. lib, 3. cap, 7.) The Phen 
ctans (ſaies he) failed ,. as it is thought, ſo far as the Gades in 
Spain, under Hercules the Tyriay Commander , whom ſome 
make contemporary with Moſes , butl rather think *twas in that 
2ge wherein the Fews- having poſſetled Canaan, drove ort the 
old inhabitants, the Cazanitesz whereof one part tranſported 
themſelves into B £0774 in Greece, the other into Spain apd {4fri- 
C4, 
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ca. This truly appears from the two pil/ars anciently to be 
ſeenat Tangiers with this Phenician inſcription. We are they 


that fled fomthe face 1] oſhua the Robber , the ſon of Naue, As 
Procopins lib. 2. Vanaalicoram, *Tis true, the Poets attribute 


this Expedition to their Grecian Hercales : but this Fable of -! 


theirs, is ſufficiently confuted by the Temple at Gades ; wheres 
in Hercules is worſhipped according to the Phenician, not the 
Grecian Rites. So CAppianus in his ITbericis : The Temple þ 
Hercules, which is at his Pillars, was built, as it ſeems to me , by 
the Phenicians. For he t worſhipped at this very day with Phe= 
nician Rites, Andthelr God, u« not to them a Theban , but Ty- 
71an. Thence Diodorus writes, that the Phenicians built this 
Temple,and init inſtituted woizs wezanoan ads 7:16 5) corixay (20 ets 
xuubray Splendid Sacrifices which were adminiſtred after the Phe 
nician Rites. 
$. 3. This was done, as is ſuppoſed, in Foſhua's times yet 
Conjeftures Bochart in his Preface to Canaan tels us, that there is more thin 
Hoy » light ſuſpicion that the Phenicians ſent forth ſome Colontes ine 
were in Afri» tO Africa, before Foſhua's conqueſt of Canaan. For Euſebins, 
ca in Moſes's 1nhis Chronicon , to the number 498. which was the 73 yearof 
_ Moſes life,ſaies "Hegrage TIVSs £2910 qofping PTC Atwdsy SHASSUSYOD, 
So Jerom, Hercules, Sirnamed Deſanaus, i reputed famous in 
Phenicia. Moreover, this Phenician Hercules, firnamed Dig- 
das, or Deſanaus ſeems to be altogether the ſane with char firſt 
+ Hercules whoat the number 442 is reported to have overcome 
Antens, in the ucmoſt part of Zibya, about Zilis and Tings , 
ow called Tangier; for there Anteus reigned, Wheace ic 
ollows, that the utmoſt part of 4fric, began to be frequented 
by the Phenicians 287 years before Carthage w3s built. 
nice; S+ 4+ Thar the Phenictans, intheir firſt Expedition under 
Sis, Hercules, poſſeſſed themſelves of ſeveral confiderable townes 
vochart. Phaleg, On the Spaniſh, as well as the African Shove, Bochart proves at 


liv.a, cal 7. & £8 « 
ih, 1 1A8e both in his Phaleg, and Canaan. Strabo ifaies he) addes, 


cn. 34.35: Fhas the Phenicians poſſeſſed many places of Spain abont Tang: 
um 
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C.z- Phenicians in Spain, ' 33 
ſam, 4#d Turdetaniaz and built Gadir, and Malaca, and Aude= 
ra, 414 New Carthage z and the Gymneſian Ilands being poſe 
ſeſſed by them, received the name of the Baleares, That theſe 
names are purely Phenician, is evident : For Gadir, is by 
Pliny, and Solinws interpreted an hedge. So Heſychins I4/ncg 
mere yere polris, Now the Hebrew 771 gader, as the Syrian, 
and Arabian W121 gadir, {ignifies the ſame. So Malacs, in the 
Phenician or Hebrew x92 Malacha, ſignifies the town of ſalt 
meats : thence Tpryos jaSriemiy. And Anudera in the Phenician 
tongue » YIR Audar a fortreſſe. As the Inhabitants of the Gyms. 
neſran Tanas, by the Phenicians were called Baleares; which Po- 
libius and Stephanus Byzantinus expound, and that rightly , 
overdvinzs-for Baleares,in the Hebrew 1IRW1 155 Baale harea,fig- 
nifies, word for word,maſters of projection,i:e: Skilful in the Art 
of caſting ſtones. SO Bochart: 


F. 5, Yeathat the very names of Spaz7 it ſelf were of Phes orhare Phalee; 
nician, or Hebrew origination, Bochart proves, For V32w Spas 3: cap. 7. 


nija, coming trom j2wa Corte,fignities the Region of Contes; by 
which Epithet, Catul{zs noted that part of Sparin,which is called 
Celtiberia z but the Phenicians calledthe whole Region of Spain 


names of Span 
of Pnen'cian 6+ 


by this name, by reaſon of the multitude of Cortes there. So the 'igination. 


name Tberza is in the Pheniczan tongue PISy Termes of boundr, 
becauſe, according to the Phenicians eſtimation, the Spaniards 
poſſeſled the »/t:mate bounds of the earth : thence they athxed 
on Hercules's pillars a ze plus ultra. Soinlike manner Tarſis, 
which is taken for Spazz, or that part of it which was called B&- 
tica, is derived from the Hebrew WON, This part of Spain 
called Betica (which takes in the Gagdes, now Caades, and Tar- 


teſoum) was greatly frequented by the Tyrians , as we have it E- Erek. 27. 12: 


z6k.27,12. Tarſhiſh was thy Merchant by reaſon of the multitude 
of all kind of riches, with Silver, iron, tin, and led. That Spain 
abounded with theſe metals, which attracted the greedy Tyri- 
41.5 1nto thele parts, and ina ſhort time furniſhed them with 
ſuch vaſt treaſures, ſee Bochart Phaleg. lib, 3. cap. 7, andin his 


F C4anas 
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Canaan lib. 1.cap.34la this part of Spain called Tarſ#,and ſince 
Betica,were (eated the Elyſran fields,ſo (tiled by the Pheniclans | 
from £5) to rejoice: thence Yireil calls them eta arva. Thar 
Luſitania is allo of a Phenician origination (ee Bochart Can, 
Ce 35. 

4 6. As the Phenzcians ſeated themſelves in Spazy, eſpeci- 
ally on the Maritime Coaſts, ſo likewiſe in the chieteſt pirts of 
Africa oppolite thereto, This has been already in part demon- 
ſtrated our of Bochart his Phaleg: which he does more fully 
provein his Canaan /ib,1.cap.34,35,36. where he tels ua that 
the very name Atrica comes from the Syrian, and Arabian whl> 
or 7D an ear of corne, whence the Phenicians called it ny!aRx 
Africa in the ſame fſtgnification ; neicher does the mutation 
vant the like inſtances - and che country of £Africa is called , 
yi dx, a land fertile for ears of corne. The lame it ſignifies 
in the Punick phraſe: and ſuch indeed is Africa properly ſo 
called, 3. e. that part of ZybJa which lies next Carthage, as all 
men know. And touching the Phenicians Navigation into 
Africa, nothing is more notorioxs in Antiquity; nothing more 
common in hiſtory,than that the Carthaginians were originally 
Phenicians : the very names Puni and Peziimport ſo much. 
Thos much the Carthaginians made annual commemoration of, 
by paying yearly Tithes to the Tyrian Hercnles: of which Ter- 
tullian 1n his Apologie, makes mention. And fo when Tyr «s 
was belieged by Alexanaer, the Tyrians (as Polybins obſerves) 
dd chiefly confide nis amyvus donir weynlules in their nephems the 
Carthaginians. Yeathe Grecians aftirme, that Cadmws himſelf; 
who was the chief condudor of the Phenician Colonies into 
Greece , & Founder of the Thebap fortreſse (which was about += 
ſhua's time alſo) atter many viRories obtained over the Afri- 
caps, built there ſeveral Cities : as Bochart Cay. lib. 1.cap.24. - 

S. 7. That Carthage was built, and peopled by a Phenician 
Colonie,is univerſally acknowledged : and the very name im- 
ports ſo much, For the original name of Carthage was yy 
thaad 


"C5. The C arthaginians ( ananites T: 


thada,as Solinw and Stephanus Byzantinns write it , which ſig» 
nifies in the Phenician tongue, 2 xew city, from MIN RAMP Kaye The ofd name 


tha-hadath, and it was fo ſtiled by them, becauſe it was built C#th0 + «. 


the new city. 


after Utica ec. See Bochart Can. libe1.c.25, And that Cars 

thage was indzed builded, and planted by the Pheniczans, and 

Cananites, is manifeſt by the common confeſſions of the Inhabi- 

tants Of thoſe parts, according to Traditions continued among (t 

them even till 4uſtins time: for be, upon the Epiſile to the 

Romans, tels us, that if any of the common people about Hippo, or 

Carthage, were asked who he was, or what Country maz ; he pre- » 

ſenty replyed that he was !1y32 Chanani a Cananitezand ſo Livy, oh CA? 

lib. 34. faies of Annibal, that when he came to Tyre he was recei- (44a; cormire 

ved of the Founders of Carthage as intF'his own Country. Hence jce Chap.z,Yits 

ſaies Bochart Can.l, 1. c. 24. it appears that Dido did not build ** 

Carthage,but reſtoredit,&adaed Byrſazthe being dead the Kzng- 

ly government was changed into a popular or Ariſtocraticaly (as 

Livy lib.33.) tor the government of affairs was inthe hands of = 

a few Fudges ; whom the Komas writers call ſuffctes 4, e- in the called Suffers 

Phenician 522 , as they were called among the Fews, Hye pi Aion 
$. 8. Among the African Cities, excepting Carthage,thereuim; ,,” 

was none more famous than Uzica,according to the Greeks Inny, o'd wy peopled 

which in regard of Antiquity,had the Preeminence of Carthage b7 Phenicians, 

(as before) and is thence by Learned Bochart , as to its origina- 

tion, derived from the Phenician name Rpny atica, which ſig- 

nifies ancient, ſo that its Antiquity, when Carthage was built 

(which ſignifies the yew Czry) gave it this name. Thar it was 

built by the Phenicians, Stephanus we Tincar tels us, [aying, that 

It was Tve.ur «mixer a Colony of Tyrians: and Yelleins Paterculus 

relates unto us: that the Tyrians built Utica a few years after 

Gades, about the time of Codrus,who was equal with Saul, See 

Bochart Can.lib,1.cap.25, That Tings (now called Tangar or 

Tangier)received its name from the Phenician 117 tagger tO mee £719H or Foc 

D- : | . F ger Peopicd 6; 
gotzate,it being atown ot much trade, alſo that it haga Colony þ;,,;c;.u,. 


of Phenicians, ſee Bochart Phal.l.3.c.7. and Cantib.1.cap 25. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Phenician Navigations into Greece 
under Cadmus, 


The Phenicians exped:tion into Greece under Cadmus. That 


Cadmus was 4 Cananite,and Hivite. The Cadmonites mens 
tioned Gen. 15.19. the ſame with the Hivites Joſh. 1 1,3, Kd wor 
from»y2T Cadmoni 1.e. orientals.aud Harmonia from Her- 
mon,the Seat of the Hivites, The Fable of Cadmus's being 
changed into a ſerpent, Phenician. Cadmus's ſowing the 
teeth of 4 Serpent &c. from a miſtake of the Phenician words.” 
of Cacdmus's being the Kings Cook, or Steward 8c. wh:nce 
this miſtake ? Cadmus 4 name common to ſeveral, Letters 
brought into Greece by Cadmus. The ftory of Cadmus's cay» 
ſing the I\men river &c. from the Phenician x37 . 


GI» T He Cananites having been driven out of Canaan by the 

I/r aelites, firſt fit down upon the Shore of the Midland 
Sea,which they call Phexicia:but that being roo narrowtor ſuch 
a numerous multitude,they thence tranſplant Colonzes,through- 
out all Coaſts on the M:dland Sea; and fo cilperſe themſelves 
into ſeveral parts of Africa, Europe , and Aſia, We have al- 
ready ſhewen how they ſent Colontes into Spain, and Africa, un- 
der the Condutt of Hercules, about Joſhua's time, We are now 
to manif'ft how theſe Phenicians , or Cananites, about the {ame 
time of their expulſion from Canaan by Foſhaa, ſent forth Colonies 
3nto Greece, and the parts adjacent, under the command of Cad-» 
78145 , and other Phenician Commanders . So Euſebius tels us: 
that about the time of Joſhua and Othoniel, lived Cadmus, and 
Phenix ; two brothers, or two ſons of Agenor King of Phenicia z 
ef whom the firſt i.e, Cadmus ſeated himſelf, firſt in Baeotia, and 
after- 
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afterward in Whricum : this latter Phenix fixed his ſeat in Thra- 
cia, 4nd Bithynia, The like Car/on, in his Chronicon lib. 2. de 
Grecis, acquaints us, that Cadmus ſailed from Phenicia into Bao- 
tia crc Andlearned Bochart in his Preface to Canaan, addes, 
that if we believe Mythologiſts,there ſprung from the ſame fami- . 
ly of Agenor, Cilix, whogave original to Cilicia; and Thaſus, 
who gave name tothe 1land Thaſus, and Membliarus, kinſmas 
of Cadmus, who reigned tn Thera, near Crete &c, Touching 
the original of the Grecians we find this general account in Ca- 
rion of Greece l.2, The name Japer, ſaies he, was well knownto 
the Greeks , but whence it came they knew wot. From Japher de- 
ſcen:ied Javan,from whom the Grecians ſprang, as the name Jonia 
ſhews, Hcllas deſcended from Hellus, who reigned amone(# the 
Dononw! the off /pring of Dodanim 1he ſon of Japhet. The lat- 
ter name Gracia was from QGIrecus the ſon of Thellalus, Thas 
C4r10ns 

$. 2. As for Cadmus, that he was a Phenician Cananite, of T9 CO i 
the poſterity of the Hives, who were ſeated near rhe Hill Her- 39.5 000m 
mon,we have very ſtrong preſumption: from learned Bochart,and * 
others. "Tis true 4pollodorns, and others, too much addited corrernine/ ads 
to the fabulous narrations of Poets, make Phentx tobe the ſon of _ ne _ 
Belur, and father of Cadmus, and both Phents and Cadmus to we py oat 
be born in e£gypt. Whence Exſebins in his Chronicon lib. 2, 
on the year 1062, [ajes: that Phenix, and Cadmus coming from 
the eEeyptian Thebes into Syria, retgned at Tyre and Sidon. But 
this tbc 1s fuffiiciently refuted by the names of Belus, Phenix 
and Cadmus , which are purely Pheniczan, and not eAgyptian 
and the ancient Phenician Annals, compoſed by Sanchonathon, 
provethus much. Where:7, the $irname of Phenix, is laid 
ro ariſe out of Phenicia: now Chna (as has been proved) is 
but the Contra of Canaan, And that Cadmusr was no other 
than a Phenzcian, Ceſcended from that part of the Canarites cal- 
led Hivitcs near Hermon, we have good evidence from the Or4- 
2ination of the name 7s, 

F 3 £3, We 
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Calrm fom Se 3, Weread in Gen: 15. 19: of Kadmonites which are the 
the Kedmonites fame with the Hivites mentioned Foſh. 11. 2, where the Hiwztes 
he erg able under Hermon are reckoned amongſt the Cananites on the caſt. 
wits Joſh, 11. T his mount Hermon was the moſt eaſterne part of all Canaas: 
;$ thence in Pſal. 87.13, Hermon is put for the Eaſf, as Tha- 
bor tor the Weſt, whence theſe Hivites were called Kadmonite: , 
$:c:the eaſtern people, Hence Cadms: received his 0rie7nation and 
he Gree Denomination, For the Greek K*9wr anſiers exaQly tothe 
7 Greek ap ns ' 
KS uy ſom Phenician or Hebrew »y17Pp Cadmoni i: e: a Cadmonite de» 
MP Afcending from the Cadmonites, or Hivites, Thus Carton Chron. 
1.2. Cadmus ſailed from Phenicia into Baitia: and his name 
diſcovers his original. For Cadmus in the Phenician tongue ſig+ 
nifies Oriental. This is farther evident, from the name ot Cad» 
mus's Wife , who is called Harmonia , or Hermione , from the 
mountain Hermon, whence they both had their original. So 
Pſi.42.6, Pſal. 42.6, Theſe Hivites or Caamonites are called Hermonites 
Judg.3+3" as 7ndg.3+3e See Bochart his Preface to Phalcs : alto his Cana» 
an lib,L-cap. 19,20, 
pad of ng $ 4: That both Cadmus , and his W.fe Harmonia were 
changed into a Caamonites, or Hivites , receives farther appearance from thar 
Serpent ſ10m 2 ancient Fable of their being both changed into a Serpent , which 
Pheniciaa word: (ms to have its original from the near cognation betwixt the 
name Hivite and Serpent in the Syrian or Hebrew tongue: for 
8m, which ſignifies a Serpert,is of the ſame ſound with Hiwite: 
whence the Greeks,who frequently coined Fables from the imi- 
tationof ſounds, raiſed this fidFjon, So Boch. Phal.lib.q.cap.36. 
The habitation of the Hivites ((ajes he) was on the mount Her- 
mon z deſervedly therefore were the Hivites called Cadmonites, 
Gen, 15.39, 1:E; Orientals Gen. 15. 19. From Cadmon, and Hermon, s 
Cadmus (Gra, K-91? ) and his Wifes name Harmonia plainly 
drawen, That they were both Hivites & from thence manifeſt,that 
they are both [aid to be turned into a Serpent: for the name Hivites 
ſounds Serpents, The Gibeonites, and Sichemites were Colonies 
of theſe Hivites Joſh. 11.19. Thus Bochart, 
| $.5. We 
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$. 5. We havefarther illuſtration hereof, from that old Gre- rye rable of *© 
Cadmus's ſow+ 


clan Fable touching Caamus's ſowing the teeth of a Serpent , 
whence ſprung up 4 numerous company of Soldiers, who deſtroying 
each other , there remained only five which ſubjefted the whole of 1 
Bzxotia to their Empire, T is Fable,though ridiculous enough, 
yet has it much to ciſcover its original to be from the Pheniclan 
tongue : Learned Bochart in his Canaas lib.1.cap.19. does thus 
decipher this riddle: fiiſt , ( fates he) Cadmas in the Hebrew 
phraſe, is ſaid ro make Soldiers which he lifted : So 1 Sam, 14- 
48, 4m wy") and he maze forces 1.e-lifted, Bur why of the teeth 
of a Serpent ? Jathe Phenician tongue , which is partly Syrian, 
partly Hebrew, Wn '2W teeth of a Serpent , fignifies alſo ſpears 
of braſie, with which Cadmmas firit armed his Soldiers in Greece: 
for he was the firſt finder out of brafle : ſo Hyginus cap, 274» 
Cadmus, the ſon of Agenor firſt purifyed braſſe found at Thebes. 
Thence Plizy 1ib.34.c. 1. lates : that the tone or mineral of which 
Cadmus made braſie was even to his time called Cadmia. Now 
that the Soldiers are ſaid to be reduced to fivey was occafioned 
from the ambizuity of the word win, which, according to its 
variety of ſound, may fignify either five, or him who i prepared 
for war. Exod, 13,18.to ſummeup the whole : it is moſt likes 
ly the Phenicians writ thus of Cadmns, in their own Language 
UN 225 DRL) WR , wan vn Wy, which words the 
Grecians,not underſtanding the Phenician rongue, thus rendred? 
He made an army of five men armed with the teeth of a Serpent : 
whereas it ſhould have been rendred thus : he gathered an army 
furniſhed with the ſpears of wariike men: 7. e. with ſpears made 
of brzfle ; ſuch were the ſpears of the old Grecians, who uſed 
braſje ia ſtead of iron. 

& 6, We have another Greczan Fable touching Cadmu: 
which argues his original to be Phenzctan. LAthenens lib. 14. 
makes mention of Cadmus , being the Kings vaywm®, he fled with nies. 
bis wife Harmonia * ways, 1s uſually rendred Cook, but here 
« fignifies Steward anſwering to the Hebrew aImMaLp Tv, ſuch 
were 


ing Serpents 
t eth &>c, {199 
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mander of the 
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were Potiphar & Nebuzaradan,which the LXX render 4pywayue © 
ez, but the Chalace better 9125p 57 the maſter of the Guards © 
and Jerom, the maſter of the Soldiers , or the General of the Ar- 
21y : and the miſtake was eaſy becauſe nav, inits common ſ#* 
nification, imports both to play the Cook, and zo ki!/: fo that 
indeed Caawmys, being General of the Ph:nician Colonies, went 
with his Wite Harmonia, into Greece &c. See Buckart Gan. 

lib.1.cap, 19, 
Cadmus 2 nme S- 7» Some make Cadmus a Tyrian; others a Sidonian; 
ror2704 n0t 219- but the latter ſeems moſt probable: becauſe Tyre was not built 
at in Cadmns'saze, Though Iam 3pt tothink, the name Cad- 
4s Was not appropriated to any ſingle perſon, but common to 
ſeveral of thoſe Phenician Hivites, or Caamonites, which (erled 
in Greece. For Suidas makes two mileſtan Cadmus's ; where- 
of the one he makes to be Pandonzans fon ;. the other the ſon 
of Archelaus. The former he counts more ancient ; whom he 
makes to live betwen Esmelus and Pherecydes the Syrian. Stra- 
bo, lib. 1,makes mention of the ſame, affirming : tht there were 
three that began to write in proſe, Caamns, Pherecydes,and Heca- 
teur. This Clemens Alexanar. 1.6. cals K: ſus * nnamir, Car- 
mus Senior: yet was he far younger than our Phenician Cad. 
* mu5,who ſeems to be contemporary with Foſbua, YVoſſ. Hiſt. Gree, 

lib.4.C.1. 

Cadmus's bring, &. $, Cadmns tranſported into Greece , together with his 
Ge refers m9 Phentcian Colonies , the Hebrew Alphabet, at lealt ſixteen Let- 
ters thereot z which by an 7zverſton and change of the manner 
of writing, from left to right, received a Grecian forme. To 
theſe Pythagoras added one; and Simonides , or Epicharmus 
four more , of which hereafter, Neither did the Greciaxs re- 
ceive their Letters only , but alſo much of their Mythologte or 
Fables and other Learning from Cadmns , and the Phenicians, 
I {hall at preſent only mention that one Fable of Cadmus, who 
2t his landing is ſaid : to have made more than ordinary impreſii» 
on with his foot onthe mud; and ſo to have cauſed the Iſmen Ri- 
ver, 


—ax 
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ver; thence fliled the foot of Cadmus. Which Fable aroſe. 
hence z becauſe the Pheniczan R917, according to the various 


apP 


ofition of the letters, may fignifie either a foot or a river : 


therefore for the river of Caimm , 1ſmens is called the foot of 


Canmm s and thence the Fabie, See Bochart praf. ad Canaan, 
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CHAP. VII. 


Phenician Colonies in Greece, 


« - 


admiis firſt ſeated himſelf in Boeotia, Thebes 8&c The Phe 
nicians poſſeſſed the Cyclades,us Syra 8&c. The Invention of 


the Heltotrope taken fromAhaz's dial, and communicated to the 
Syrans, by the Syrians, Delos had its name,God, Temple, 
and Oblationsfrom the Jews, by the Phenicians. Of Anius 
Apollo's Prieſt, hx Name, and Oblations of Corne, Wine, 
aud Oyl , Jewiſh: as Deut, 14. 23. and 18, 3, 4. Phenici- 
ans at Athens, aud Salamine:. Phemicians 72 Laconia, Cy- 
ther. &c. Of the old Pelaſgi; and that they were not the ſole 
CA uthors of the Hebrew Letters, Names, Fables, and Tra + 
citions found in Greece. Phenicians #7 parts adjacent to 
Greece. ' 


of Thebes, which was trom him called Caamiaz and the whole 
City of Thebes,was by the Phenicians named panN Thebes, from 
dirt: for it had mach dirt ia it, being all watery, Weread of 
the ſame nime Fudz. 9.50. Then went CAbimelech to Thebez 
ec. which Foſephizs renders 0i%, And that Thebes, was re- 
ally built, and peopled by the Pheniczans, is evident from one 
of its ſeven Gates called, 0pces, ?. e, from Onca, the name the 


P hes 


Admus firſt ſeated himſelf in Beotia, as Enſebing , C14" 


142.3 7 


Carion , and Bochart aſlure us, and built the upper part * 


am 7 ” ® - 
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42 Phenicians poſeſse the Cyclades, B.1. Þ 


Phenicians gave Minerva, to whom Cadmus erefted an altar. 
inthatplace.So Stephanus: *Oyus Þ 1 AHI x7! borriegs: The Phe- 


nictans ſtiled Minerva Onca, from 13x to move way : ſee Selden © 


de Diis Syrum Syntag. 2.cap, & Erom Beotia , the name of 
Cadmus Was transferred into Jopia, where the City Priene was 
called Cadewe, becauſe founded by Philots the Brotian. So Bo- 
Chart Canaan lib.1.cap.16. 
offers of up S. 2. The Phenicians poſteſied moſt of the Ilands in the 
of the Cyclades , Egean Sea, commonly called the Cyclades, as it is ſufficiently 
as Cera, Naxur, manifeſt, both from the Founders, and Names of the Places. In 
__ Tr Geareigned Ariſtews, the ſon in law of Cadmus. Bacchus the 
4 Oc. . 
nephew of Cadmmns polleſſed Naxu. Aſftypaleahadits name 
from A4/typalea, the daughter of Phenix, and mother of Ance- 
&,who held Samus. Oliarus was = lovier amuxin a Colonze of Si- 
dontans ; as Stephanus. Who tels us allo, that Fos was 
formerly called Phenice, Yea ſeveral of the names, which the 


Phenicians impoſed on thoſe places, continued along time atter; 


mn ” 
poenbuus ror Colonie, and called the place from their own name. This is 
—_— ge 7 farther evident from the Knowledge and ule of the Heliotrope, 
zaben from #,. Which is ſuppoſed to bave beea firſt invented by theſe Syrans, 
þa3's dial, a but was indeed communicated to them by the Phenzicians, who 
W1g.20.11. whoreceived it (as Bochart conceives ) from the original pat- 
rerne of Ahaz's dial 2 King, 20.11. "This was improved by 
Pherecyaes, Pythagoras's maſter, who was a Syran , not a Syrian 
immediately , as moſt think, but upon a miſtake z as Bochaxt, 
from his own mouth, informed me :- ſee more Bochart Canaan 
J1-C14. 
, Delos from the $&, 3, The moſt famous Iland in the Zgcan Sera is Deloss 
Phenicjat: which receivedits name, with many other Fables touching LL- 
pollo , from the Phenicians, and Fews. The figment of Des 
los's receiving its name from \zn, becauſe Latona lying hid in the 
Sea, at the time of her bringing forth, was made manifeſt by Jus 
Piter, # not more ancient, than fabulous. Bochart's conjecture, 


that 


as S974, Where the Syrians , or Phenzcians arriving , planted a +: 


0: " W --: W- -B 
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that Delzs had irs origination from 5717 Deel(as Belus from 53/22) 

fear, according, to that: Primns in orbe Deos timor feclt , is 

more probable. Thence 1517 1$ oft uſed, in the Chaldee Para» 
phraſts, for the Gentile Gods: (0 Exod. 20. 23. wherefore the ©:04.10.22. 
Phenictans called Delus yr; Deel: that 1s, the Hand of the God 

Apollo: or in the plural p>737 ef che Godr viz, Diana, and Apol- 

lo; for the birth of whom this place was famous. Thence Tap ,, * 
was called by the Phentcians IR 1'y coy png: of Python; ; 4 NT 
iog a riverin theſame [land,derived by ſecret paſſages under the c,,.y,;. 
earth from Nas, as 'tis ſuppoſed. And Cynthus the mountain | 
of Delgs , where Latona brought forth Apollo, from wy ts 

bring forth:whence the Phenician R2mN and the Greek Kw3Hz ty 

being put for 5, as in Cadmus's Alphabet Boch Can.l.1.c.24, 

 &. 4: That the (ſeveral names of Apollo, his Temple, and 7- 
aolatrous Worſhip at Delus , were all but corrupt degenerate 
derivations from Fewiſh Traditions, conveyed thither by the 
Phenicians will hereafter, I hope, be maniteſt. See Dickinſons 
Delphi Phenizantes. 1 ſhall at preſent only mention the ſtorie of Anius Kin 
of Anius, who is ſaid, by YVireil e/Ene.libr 3. to be both King of and prieft ac . 
Delos, and pricſt of Apoilo about the time of the Trojan war. This Pim. 


. Anins,is {uppolcs to be of the race of Cadmus : His Mother 


Rheo, from Staphulus the (on of Bacchus, He was Called Anj- 
us ot; rw «viar trom his Mothers ſorrow, ſales the Etymologiſt 
for being with child by Apollo, as the Fable goes, :nd driven 
jrom her fathers houſe, atter many wandrings, ſhe brings forth 
Anius,in the den Eubea, Now 'avie, in the Phenician tongue, 
is 3Y a7; Which ſ1gnifics alſo afflition: ſo thar the name 4- 
nins is Phenician, as well as Crecian. And that this whole fo- 
rie of Anius, and his Prieſthood, was but an imitation of the 4»is:*s 0/7. 


Fewiſh Rites, traduced to Delus by the Phentcians , is apparent uo © 
from h offerings: tor it's ſaid, that this 4nins, tn the time of the (1; Fewiſ 
Trojan war, brought to the Grecian tents, ſtore of wine, oyl, and *'4tiors. 


. Driit.n 4.55 ohne 
bread corne : which were but the Reliques of thoſe offerings he," 14559 


had received in Apollo'sTemple, For the Devil, who delights 544s.;3.r2, 
G 2 £0 


Phenicions at 
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Laconike 


C1ira 


. 
44 Phenicians in Laconia. Br. 
to imitate Divine Rites, required of his worſhippers, ont of all 
the fruitsof the earth, the Texths, and firſt fruits of wine, ol, 
and core,in imitation of Gods Inſtitution, who laid a ſpecial ob 
ligation upon 1ſrael, to offer the firſt fruits, and Texths of their 
wine, oyt,and corne. Deut-18. 3,4.Numb.18.12, Dent,14+23,See 
more Bochart.Can.l.1.c.14. 

$. 5- That the Athenians were, originally, Phenicians, Bo- 
chart Can. l.1.c.2 1, Thus proves Ariſtogiton, and Harmodins, 
who killing Hipparchs, delivered the Athenians from Tyran- 
ny, were of the ſtock of the Gephyreans : Now the Gephyreans, 
according to the teſtimonie of Herodotws, were Phenicians, of 
thoſe who came into Beotis,with Cadmnus, 2nd firſt ſeated theme 
ſelves at Tanpaera: but being beaten thence by the Beetzans, 
they turned away to Athens, where, upon certain conditions,ha- 


ving obtained the power of the Czty, they built Temples to Cen 
res &c. The Phenictans, which were in Bevtia, near Aſopms , 


berook themſelves unto Salamin the Attick 1land, as we may 


gather (ſaies Bochart) from this,that the Iland p:x55 Salamin, 
is the land 3 rofinm. The 4rab. oOxgD frimr®} , which, 
from the biting of the Serpefit was thence called Salamys, anci- 
ently poſſeſsed by the Dragon which Cycram killed oc, 

$. 6- Although that Fable, of the Spartans being brethren tg 
the Fews, and of the poſterity of Abraham, be of little credit ; yer 
are we not without probable conjetures that Laconta was tre« 
quented by the Phenicians. That Cithera, 4 Laconick land, 
was pofiefled by them, ZBochart makes evident : whence Yenus, 
the Phenician Goda: fie , was called Cytherea : becauſe paſſing 
from Phenicta, ſhe landed here at Cythera: thence that poetick 
figment, of Venus's ariſtag out of the ſea, and landing at Cythera, 
Stephanus takes the origination of Cythera Sn Kv3ige 57 vhme&, 
from Cytherns the Phenictan : but Bochart will hive it derived 
trom Np Cethare 1. e. ſtones : for, as the Brotzan Citheron , (9 
this lland Cithera abounded much with rocks. And hence, as 
Pliny lib, 14.6-15- telsus, it was allo called Porphyra,or ""—_—_ 
ru{a 
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: " C7. Of the Old Pelaſpi. 45 
ll *: ruſe, byreaſon of the many Purples (which delight moſtly in 
rocky places) hereabouts, Boch.Can.l.1.c.22, 

FS. 7. Buthere we may not paſle over an objection, which .c,1:..- ore 
a learned perſon of this age and Countrey, has caſt in our way : $acr./1b.z, chav; 
namely , that the ground of the affinity between the Jews and La 4$%11, | 
cedemonians, was from the Pelaſei , whoſe chief ſeat was in Ar: oo G00 FPS 
caciaz to which adjoynes Laconiz. That theſe Pelaſgi ſprang 
from Phaleg the ſon of Eber, from whom Abraham and the Jews 
” came. Gen,11,17,20. That the Hellenes were not the firſt in- 
 % habitants of Greece,but theſe Pelaſgi, who ſpread themſelves over 
: Greece, and brought with them the Hebrew language z whence an 
account may be given of many Hebrew words in the Greek tongue, 
which came not from the Phenietans,5 Bochartus, but the old Pe- 
laſgi. Thys ts the objection. 

Aaſw. 1. How far the Pelaſgi prevailed in Greece , is not 7% old Pelaſgi 
waterial 35 to our preſent deſigne. 2, Neither do I ſee how it rob pr pov 
would overthrow Bocharts Aſſertion, ſhould it be granted, that brew letters and 
many Greek woras owe their origination tothem. 3, Yet 7/7 Jonnd in 
cannot I ſee ſufficient ground to make any reaſonable conje. 
ure, that theſe old Pelaſgi brought the Hebrew tongue, or lefr 
any confiderable footiteps thereofin Greece, 4. Whether they 
did, or did not; yer this is certain, that many, it not all 
thoſe nzmes of places, mentioned by Bochart, will not admit of 
any but a Phenician origination: as Oncea, Cadmia, Cadme, As 
ſtypalea, Phenice, Syra &c. are maniteſt Derzwations from the 
Phenician tongue, 5. We have th: common conſent of lear= 
ned Antiquity , for the Tranſportation of Phenician Colonies, 
Letters, and Words, into Greece by Cadmm, and others. Ent 
of this more herestter.. 

$. 8, That the Phenicians ſent Colonies into, or at leaſt fre- py,,com up 
quented Cilicia, Piſidia, Caria, Rhodes 3nd Sammws fee learned vits in Citicia, 
Bochart Can 4ib. 1,cap.5,6,7,8.Alfo that the Iland 1carws,or 1c4- rs Carly, 
114, teceived its name from IR Iear, an and for paſture, not. PER 
from that fabulous 1carws. Any. Patios trom the Syrian R222. 
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4.6 Phenictans in the Midland Sea. B.r, | 


That Phenix led a Colonie into Bithynis z and that Thracia, © 
Thaſms, and Samothr acia were all frequented by Phenicians, Boe | 
chart Can.lib.1.cap.10,11,12, proves, Alſo that the Pheni- | 
cians proceeded Northward (ao far as 1Iyricum, ſee the ſame |} 
Bochart Gan.lib.1.cap.23. By all which, we may eafily gueſle, } 
_ how the Jewiſh Myſterics, and Traditions were traduced into F 
Greece and the parts adjacent,by theſe Phenicians. v 


——— — 
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CAP VIIL. 


Phenicians in the Tlands of the 
Midland Sea, 


Phenicians #z Cyprus. Cinyras, Myrrha, Adonis, Phenician | 
names. Cyprus from 1915 Cant. 1.14. Belus, Pygmuli- 
on Citium Phenician appelſlations; iſo Uraniz, IJajidins 
Phenicians i» Crete. The ftory of Europa's being carryed a- 
way by Jupiter,under the forme of a Bull, from: Ln of | 
the Phenician x98, which ſignifies both a ſhip and 4 bull. 
Pheaicians zz Melita. Phenicians #x Sicilie, Lilybe, Ecyx, * 
Scylla, Charybdis, Atna, Cyclopes, «nd Sicilie Pheniciana © 
names. Phenicians 7» Italie, The original of the T yrrheni= | 
ans. The Cimmerians, 45 Italie,; and Latium Phenician Titles: | 
Phcnicians 7» Sardinia, and Corſica which Ezek. 27. 6. #s 
called Citthim. 


$-1 A S the Phenicians diſperſed Colonies into Greece,and the 
* ® Northerne parts adjacent thereto, fo in like manner Þ 

W-ftlvard,chroughout all parts of the Midland Sea; for which *Þ 

they had all the advantages that mighr be, both from their 5&/7 | 

in Navigation, and the ſit#ation of their Countrey Phenicia, as 

betore, Weſhall begin with Cyprs,which lay next to Pheni- 

la 
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cia, and mighty commodions for their Trade, This 1land Cyprus pheniciens in 
ſeems to be one of the firſt, that came under the Dominion of Cyprus. 
theſe Phenicians. Euſebius in his Chronicon, on the number 
10$9 obſerves,that Paphos 4 Phenician City iz Cyprus , was 
built when Cadmus reigned at Thebes. Bochart allo Pref. ad 
Canaan,tels us : that before the 1ime of the Trojan. war Cinyras 
King of Phenicia, poſſeſed this Iand of Cyprus,by vertue of right 
received from his Anceſtors. This Cinyras by Myrrha begot cyryras j more 
Adonts , Yenus's ſweet heart. Cinyras by the Phenicians, was Fogg 
called 11D , Myrrha m2, Adonu 18. MD Cimnner, by * MOON 
the Greeks is rendred wwves a kind of harpez whence Cinyras had 
his name given him, the reaſon whereof you may find in Suidas 
on *%v29. This is that Cenyras, by whom CAHgamemnesn had 
his breaſt plate given him, as Hom. Iliad. Boch, Can. l.1c-3. 
Yeathevery name Cyprus, thews its origination to be Phenicl- © oY 
any, For in Stephanus and Euſtathins , Cypras is ſo called Come Trom - 
Sn? Cnc quoudre ar9us Kam , from the flour Cyprus which grows \,, EN 
there , which in the Hebrew is called 1915 Copher Cant. 1. 14. 
Neither ate we without likelyhood , that the Iland Cypras re« 
ceived its name from this Plant Cyprus, which grows in ſuch a- 
bundance there, though elſe where it be more rare. Plin, lib, 
12. (4þ.24, 

$. 2. That the Phentcians enjoyed, even from their firſt Na- 
wvigations, the poſſeſſion of Cyprus, is alſo apparent from the 
common fame ot Belus's reigning over Cyprus,and founding the 
Cities of Citinm and Lapethus, This Belus was one of the an- 
cient Kings of Phenicia, ( though not the firſt of rhat name ) 
whoſe fon Pygmalion reigned after bim in Cyprus. Belus reigned 
32 years, and Pye malion AO JEAT S- Belus comes from 22 Baal 
Lord, becauſe he was King of Phenicia; from whom all the 
Phenician Baalim had their denomination. Pygmalion, inthe pymalios. 
Hebrew is (V9 y23J2 Pyemection, i: e: reſt from the moſt high God: 
10 Greek Navoidec;, Elon was one of the Phenician Gods , as it 
appears out of Sauchoniathon. Melchiſedes King of Canaan 
wor ſhips 


Beluss. 


4.8 Phenicians in Crete. B.r; 


worſh:pped the true God under this name Gen.14: 18,19., Un- | 
Gen.14.13,19, tO Pygmalion, ſucceeded Paphrus, who built Paphum in Cypras, 
at where ſtood that famoms Temple dedicated to Paphia Venus, of 
which Tacitus ſpeaks much Hiſt, 116.2. At this place it is (aid; 
that Ycnrus ariſing out of the ſea firſt arrived &c. 
$. 3. Allo that Citzam,a famous City in Cyproa,was poſitſſed 
by the Phentcians, Laerting, and Suidas write, on the lite of Ze- 
29: thelike Grot;us: and Yoſiirs, out of Cicero, proves that 
the Citteans (prang from the Phenicians. Citinm,laith he,s town 
of Cyprus where Leno was borne ,, had Phenician Inhavicants: 
So Cicero lib.q. de finibus, know that the Citieans , thy clients 
{prane from phenicia: Yoſdius de Philſ. Settis 1,2.Cap.l. Citi- 
um, as Bochart tels us, was {0 called rom Z3/nN9 Cethim(not 
Cethis the ſon of Favar Gen, 10.4.) and was famors tor no- 
thing more, than for the birth of that tamous Ph:/oſopher Zee 
Ty anid, 0, who was thence ſtiled C:tienſis. Urania, another City of 
Cypras, received its name from Hrania Venus, whoie worthip 
was tranſlated from 4f{calon into Cyprus, by the Pheniciazs, as 
Herodotus writes, Idaiitum a town of Cyprus {eeins to be ſo 
called, by the Phenticians , in th: Hebrew nyx7 Idala, We 
have a town in the 77ibe of Zabulon , mentionec by the ſame 
nzme Foſ,19.15. jad-ela verbatim the place of the Codd: (ſe, ir, 
dedicated to Venus: whence [dalza Penns. Bochart Can, l. 1, 
Cap. Ze | 
Prenictans ia Y& 4, That Crete alſo received bothits name,& Inhabitants from 
"2 the Pheniclans,is not improbable. For the name Cretes, ſeems 
to be taken from #7712 Crethitie, aartersy trom their fame for 
| aarting: thence the Cretian bow, and the Cretian arrow, Yo 
--<.25,16, The Inhabitants of Paleſtize,the Phentcians, are called nn Che- 
Zpb.z.y, rethims Ezck,25,16. Zeph.2.5. which the LXX render Ki 
(and the Yalgar Ceretht) 4.e. Crettans, Allo in Gortyna, a Ci- 
ty of Crete near the river Lethewus, Atymaus, the brother of Eu- 
r0pa, was worthippeds whoſe Phenician name was 12'n The- 
*14n : and the whole ſtorie, of Fupiter King of Crete , his ftea- 
ling 


Citi, 


1datum. 
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ling Europa a Phenician, and bringing of her into Crete on abull, 

ariicth meerly trom a miſtake of the Phenician words. For the Ty, fable of Fu 
Phenictan RX (ignifying either a bull, or a ſhip ; when in the 792-5 bring car- 
Hiſtorie it ran thus : that, Jupiter carried away Europa RD%RI en als 
in a ſhip, the Grecians had rather underſtand it of a Bull, the forme of « 
to ade the ſtorie more fabulous : lo trom the equivocation prefers A 
of the word, the Fable ſprang : as Bochart Can. l.1.c.15. Or it xicias word, © 
may be, the ſhip had (mezmwr) the ſign of 4 Bull z as the Ship 
Paul ſailed in, had the ſigne of Caſtor and Pollux : it being 

uſual to call their Sh!ps by the names of the ſrenes they carri- 

ed, (o Stillingfleet orie-ſacrl,3.c.5. ſet.5, Europa in the Phent- 

clan Tongue , © X98 MN Avuwavnzenc, from the whitenes of hey En'0pe —_— 
face; whoſe beauty was greatly eſteemed:whence Earope borrows '* © | 
its name, Crete (where Europa was) being the utmoſt extent 

thereof, 

S. 5. Melita, 2n 1land inthe Midland Sea, famous tor the wetirs the ſect 
ſhipwrack of Paul,8 rhe chiet fortreſſe of the Knights of Rhodes, of hePhenicians 
np: w called the Knights of Maltha , was alſo poſleſled by the 
Phenicians. SO Dzodorus lib, 5, 'ia 5 vine avn $otrivar d mind 
&c, Thu lland s a Colovie of the Phenicians. Hence itis 
tht to this very day, the dzaled of the Countrey people in this 
1/and, is thoug bt to be half Panick;, or rather, as Bochart will 
have it, CArabick, As tor the Etymologie of the name Meli- 
ta, Bochart draws 1t,eicher from 2952 ro free * thence 12/99 Me- 
lits a Refuge; becauſe ſtanding in the midſt of the Sea, and ha- 
ving commodious ports; as allo being in the midſt of the way 
from Tyre to Gades, ir was a mighty ſhelter to the Phenicians in 
their yearly Nawv!gations to Gades. So Diodorus lib. 5, Meli- 
tas aColonie of the Phenicians, who extending their Negotiati- 

Ons even unto the Octan Kemryſnr eo Twit made this Wand their 
refuge. Such indeed it was to Panl. Bochart gives it another 0- 
rigination, from 2925, which ſignifies morter made of lime and 
ſand, which the Romans call Maltha; whence the Iland is called 
Calicata z this kind of worter being much uſed here , as Diodo- 
H RP 71S 


Phenicians in 
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Lilybe. 
Eryz, 


Seyila. 
Cyar ybags 4 


Alta. 


The Cyclopes, 


50 Phenicians in Sictilte. B.r: 
rarl.5, About the lower part of this Iland, Prolemy placeth 


. the Temple of ?uno on the one [ide, and the Temple of Hercules 


onthe other, both Phenician Goad:, whereof there remain ſome 
reliques to this day, In that of 7uno, there were 4wory teeth of 
an incredible Magnitude, with this Punick inſcription: M ASI- 
NISSA&: Bochart Can.l.1.c426, 

& 6. The Pheniciaus from Tyre , or elſe from Carthage, 
poſſeſſed the Shores of S#c1ze, long before the Greeks. So 


Thucydiades lib. 6. and it is moſt probable that the Phenicians 


ſetled themſelves in theſe parts, about the ſame time they inva- 
ded Africa: which Bochart proves from many ancient Fables, 
and names of places, which have a note of the Pheniclan Dialett: 
So Lilybe, or Lilybeum, which lies over againſt Africa, in the 
Punick tongue, is called 255 to Libya, or W199 Lelybae, to 
the Lybians ; becauſe over againſt them, Near Drepanum ſtands 
the moſt high mountain Fryx, inferior to none but «Arna:t its 
name is purely Punick. So the Hebrew b5177 Harucas, figni- 
fies an h1gh place, as Eſa.40.4, On the top of Eryx, ſtood the 
Temple dedicated by the Phenicians to Venus, who was thence 
ſtiled Erycina. In the Sicilian ftrazt, near Pelorus,lies Scylla, 
and Charybdis, Scylla, according to the Panick pr Scol; lig- 
nifies deſtrutFron Levit. 10,19. as the Chaldee: in which ſenſe 
owa® is uſed by the Greeks, Again, Charybds, in the Phenie 
cian [IR-MN Chor-obdan figatties a gulf of perdition: So Se. 
neca, hiatw magno ſorbet navigia, The mountain «£114, was 
called by the Phenicians RINR Attune,a furnace or chimney; or 
e/Etuna darknes Bochart Can.lib,1.cap.28, 

$ 7. The Phenicians inhabited, almoſt , all parts of $7c7- 
lic; having at firſt poſlefled themſelves of the ſea coaſts, the 
better to carry on their negotiation, But in after time many of 
the Grecian, (eating themſelves in the ſame 1land, they inhabi- 
ted together. The Cyclopes, who were Inhabitants of Sicilic, 
were, as Bochart obſerves, ſo called from the Phenician 219 21H 
Chek-lab,z.e. afinus towards Lybiaz which the Greeks rendred 
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wwaury; Whence their Fable, rhat they had but one eye, and that 
orbicular, As for the name Sicilie,it ſeems to be derived from icitie fo catiet 
the Phenician 195w $Szclal, i.e, the and of perfetFion: becauſe from 9120 « 
of its fertility : or elſe (which Bochart eſteems truer) from the *'*** 
Syriack 7301 a grope,as in Gen. 49.10, R21D is uſed for grape: 
ſo the Phenicians called Szcilie,as it it were the Lland of Grapes, 
The Reaſon of the name is manifeſt : for in thoſe ancient 
times, the Carthaginians had no vines nor grapes, but what 
they had from Sicilie:which Homer deſcribes as moſt abounding 
with vines. Whence the Mamertine, Potaline,Taurominitane and 
Syracuſane Wines. Thence Sicilie was called Naxwus, from the 
plenty of vines, For all know that Naxon wes an Iland dedicated 
£0 Bacchus by reaſon of its plenty of vines, Boch.Cap lib. 1.c.30: 
$. 8, That the Phenicians ſent their Colonies into, or fre- 

quenred, at leaſt, ſome parts of 7talze, is Conteſled by Bochart, 4" " 
though he differ from Faller, and Grotius about the Tyrrheni= 
ans, who make them to be the poſterity of the Tyrians; akgrge "es 
but Bechart makes the Tyrrhenians, according to Homer, RTE 
Thucydiaes, and Herodotus, the ſame with the wow, and ſo not 
to deſcend from the Tyrians. Yet he grants, that the Italian 
Shores were very well known to, & trequented by the Phenici- 
ans; aSitis eaſy to gather out of Homer ; who ſeems to have 
drawen all his 1talien Fables from the the relation of the Phens 
cians, As the Aurunci had their name from light, ſo the Cim- ©Perians, 
merii from darknes, becauſe, according to the Phenicians 15 
Cimmiy 1s tO waxe dark : whence P1995 Cimrir ſignifies black. 
' mes of darknes Job. 3.5. Thence the' Fable, of Cimmerian 71, ;. 
aarknes: Yea Bochart derives the name Italia, from the P hens. 1iahia, 
tian Rwy ltaria ; which comming from 1p , fignifies a 
countrey abounding with pitch; ſuch was Italie ; whence it was 
anciently called the Brutian, 4. e. the pitchy Countrey, As tor 
the:permutation of R into L,that was eaſy and uſual, Hence al- __ 
ſo the Hebrew25p ſignifying pitch, gave name to Calabria. So 4p6-aing Pe 
in like manner Latium is, by Bochart , derived from the Pheni- Ln, 
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ciantsy, which in the plural is 225 latim, or p19 latin, i.e. 
inchantment. Whence that famous Grecian Fable of Circe's 
being a Witchyz, and Zatinm the neighboring Countrey , its 
abounding with inchanting herbs &c. Bochart Can. lib. 1. cap: 
Phenicians in 2 9. That Sardinia was anciently poſleſſed by the Car- 
Sardinia thaginians, or Phenicians, Bochart Can, 1. 1.c.31. proves, 1. 
From its name, For Sardinia from potters clay was anciently 
called 1cknuſa, and Sandaliotis : by the Carthaginians mymg, 
from the Hebrew WY, 7c: veſtieium," being inſerted by the cu- 
ftome of the tongue, 2+ That the Phexicians (ent Colonies 
into Sardinia, about the ſame time that they invaded Africa , 
Spain and Sicilie, may be gathered out of Diodorm lib, 5. 
We have mention made of Carals, Sulchi, and Charms Pheni- 
cian Cities in Sardinia, 
Corſica: $. 10, That Corſica allo was poſſeſſed by the Phenicians, 
appears, 1, From its name Corfica, or Corſts , which is the 
ſame with the Phenician rwTn Chorſiz as it one ſhould ſay, a 
place full of woods, 2, Corſica was alſo called by the Grecians 
Kv;12+, from the Phenician WV horny : that is to fay, the Horny 
Hand : becauſe of its many Promontories, and angles, 3, Cal- 
RT app limachws in his hymne on Delus,cals Corfica, Pheniſſa, 4. We 
cubim Corſica, 1E2d Exech.27.6, That the Tyrians made the benches of their 
Ships of boxe brought out of Citthim, thatis the and of Cor- 
fica, as Bochart proves Can.lib.1.c.32. 1t i, faies he, aoubted, 
whether the Phenicians poſſeſſed Corlica : neither do the ancients 
make anyereat mention of it, Tet ſecing they poſſeſſed Sardinia 
for ſo many ages, 1 can hardly believe , that they would ſpare an 
Hand ſo near, and ſo eaſily to be gained. Thus appears by what 1 
have proved from Ezech. 27.6* alſs becauſe this Iland called 
Phenifſa iz Callim3chi byma, in Dedlum. 


CHAP, 
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Phenicians on the YVeſterne Ocean of France, and 
England, as al/o in the Faſt. 


The Greek «ſr, which fienifies the ocean, from the Phenician y1 
the ſea ambient Eſ4.40.22.Phenicians oz the welterne ocean. 
Caſſirerides, the Britiſh Ilands. Britannia ſo ſtiled from the 
Phenician JIR NN2, thence Beimwin &c, Whence it was cal- 
led by the Greeks Kawnehs, the land of Tin and Led. Her- 
cules's landing Phenicians iz the Caſſiterides. Ireland cal- | 
led *I8eprie , from M83 WY Ibernae, z. e, the utmoſt habitati- . 
on, Phenicians in France. Hercules hs fight with the 
Ligurians. The Identity betwixt the old Britains, and Gauls 
in Language, Gods , names and things. Their Cognation 
with the Phenicians. Brennus, Mar, Rix, or Rich, Patera, 
Druides , Bardi sf Phenician origination. The Phenicians 
Navigations into the Eaſt. Solomon, by the aſſiſtance of the 
P henicians , ſends his Navy unto Ophir, called Tabrobana, 
from 1712 © 2 Chron. 3. 6: whence he had his Gold &&c. How 
far theſe, or ſuch like conjectures may be uſeful. How the Phe- 
nicians and Egyptians conveyed Jewiſh Letters and Dogmes 
unto the Grecians. 


$1, T2 Efore Homers time the Phenzcians circuited the greateſt Phenician Nas 
C part of the habitable world; from whom he learned ſome Þn="g"> ha 

things of the Ocean, and the utmoſt Inhabitants of the Earth. ; 
Straholib.n. ſpeaking of the Phenicians, laies, that they went be= 

yond Hercules's pillars, and built there many Cities a little after 

the Trojan wars : nimely under David and Solomons reigns in 

which age the moſt conceive Homer to have been borne. And 

Heredotus reports that the Phenicians ſazled n#nder Neco from 

Egypt, and the Red Sea into the Weſt 3 ſo that they had the Sus 
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on their right hand; whence they returned by the Gades unto E- 
gyPt, and their own Conntrey yearly. And that the vaſt Ocean 
received its name,from the Phenicians , ſeems probable, it we 
| con{1der its old name, which among the Grecians was #wr ; fo 
—_— Greet efyching , fl 41kav'3, The like in Alexandra Lyzophronis, 
Yun from 7 EY TP ; AR, 0. 
3 oz i-e. the Now the Greek «3 in probability was derived from the Phe- 
Sea compalſins- nictan 3nN Oe, ie. the ſea ambient, And indeed pn 0g (whence 
the Greek «yu ocean) according to the Scripture account, ſeems 
to be a Coſmographical name : {0 Eſa.q9.22, upon the circle yn 
of the earth : the like Fob 22. 14. Prov. 8.27. as Bochart Can. 
Phenicans viſit (ib.1 4P43 3» 
the weſterne O- $$, 2, Although ic appears not that the Phenicians ſailed 
cean of AJ14. out the world ;, yet this, I think, is evident, that, at ſeveral 
times,they viſited moſt ſhores of the MWeſterne Ocean. That they 
ſailed beyond Hercules's pillars,on the welterne ſhore of Africa, 
and there built ſeveral Cities towards the Oceay; we are infor- 
med by the Periplum of Hannoz who being commande&>By 
the Decree of the Carthaginian Senat, to ſail beyond Hercules's 
pillars, and to build the Lybiphenician Cities s and furniſhed 
with a Navy of ſixty ſhips : he diſperſed thirty thouſand men 
into ſeveral places,to build Cities,and inhabit the ſame. Which 
done, he returnes to his own Countrey , and writes his Peri- 
plum of Africa, in the Punick tongue. But touching the Phe- 
nician Navieations into Africa and Spain, we have already 
largely treated (chap: 5.) We are now to treat of the Phenzici- 
end England» agg vititing France, and the Britiſh lands. So Bochart Can. 
lib. 1, cap- 36. tels us, That Himilco being ſent to find out the ut- 
moſt parts of Europe, penetrated into Britanny, axd the Callite. 
ridan Ilands, about the ſame time that Hanno went towards the 
DE 
Pheatcians 3, Srabolib. 3. makes mention of, the Caſſiterides, who 
the Caſſiterides , +: ; 
chat is the Brj- 1 times paſt,were known to the Phenicians only, who traded with 
ziſh Wands, them for Tin, Led and Skins &c, Bochart (Can. lib.1.cap.39.) 
by theſe Caſſiterides underſtands the Britiſh 1ands ; buns 
rngcre 
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there are 2re no other Ilands beſides theſe, to which Strabo's 
deſcription agrees, viz: that wo are ſituated on the Ocean beyond 
the Artabri Nerthward , abounding with Tin , and Led. This 
may be farther colle&ed from the very name Britannie. For 
in the book de mundo, which they attribute to Ariſtotle, 
yiow Rperurines, are Called Albion and Ierne. And Strabo oft cals rritannie fo ftis 
Britannie 87m, or witha fingle 7, Bp:r2m2ir, which ſees to't! os -wthor 
be no other than JIX-N12 Barat- Anac, 4.6. the field, or land of 8 — 
Tinand Led. 82 bara, and in Regimen M1 , in the Syriack 2 12nd of rin 
ſignifies a field, as Dan. 2, 38. andq.12 As in like manner Led : thence 
7], is by the Hebrewsrendred Lea, or Tin: as Amos 7.7. So Apr uy 4 
Keooi regs, WNence Caſotterides, ls by the Greeks uſed for Tin. Me- faterides, | 
la rendersit Led, And Pliny tels us,that the Cafiiterides were 
ſo called by the Greeks, from the abundance of Led therein found. 
Tin and Led , according to Pliny, being but one and the ſame 
Species: and Britannie , as it is well known, is moſt plentiful. 
ly furniſhed with both theſe, beyond all other Countreys. 
Whence we may conclude that from J3x 172 , the Greeks 
firſt framed Bes7@rz«3, and thence the contrac?s Beers; & BydJay/ay 
aS Bochart Can. 1.1.c.39. 
S$. 4. Yea.thelame Bochart makes the Greek Kawreezxs , which 
ſignifies Tin (whence theſe Britiſh lands were called Caſſiteri- 
des ) to be of a Phenician origination; becauſe the Chaldees call 
Tin RVDDP Kaſtira: whence, ſaies Pliny 1ib. 7. cap. 56. The 
firſt that brought Led from the Iands Caſciterides , was Midacri- Hercules called 
tus, Bochart tor Midacritus, reads Melicarthus, or Melcarthus, "ico 
: ; 4 anded Pheaici- 
 Whichname Sanchoniathon gives to the Phenician Hercules (tO in in Caſſieri- 
whom the Phenicians refer their firſt Weſterne Navigations ) des. x 
who is ſuppoſed to have landed Phenictans both in Britannie, 
and Gallizor France, Farther, that the Phenicians frequented 
Britannie, is proved out of Strabo lib.q. who mentions that Ce- 
- res and Proſerpina were worſhipped in or about Britannie , accore 
ding tothe Samothracian i.e. the Phenician Rites. 
That Ireland was not unknown to the Phenicians , Bo- 
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Hereules's Bat- 
fel with ehe Li 
gurians, 


The 4 fraity 
berw'xt the old 
Britazns and 
and Gaiils in 
Language, Gads 
and Officers, 


chart conjeQuresfrom the name, which ſeems altogether Phenzs 


clan: for Hibernia, 1s no other then 1X3 12) /bernar, i.e, the 


atmo#t habitation, becauſe beyond Ireland, towards the Weſt 
the ancients knew nothing but the vaſt Gcean. Boch, Can.l 1.c, 
39. Ireland by the Greeks was called*I4prie, Bipriz, *Ovipria, *Loegyn, 
as by the Latines Hibernia, lerna, Fuverna, Which ſeem all 
derivations from the Phenician MRI Way lbernar. 

S* 5» As the Britiſh 1anads , (o allo Gailia ( now called 
France ) was viſited by the Phenicians, under the conduR of 
Hercules, who is reported to have invaded the Gauls, about 
the ſame time he ſer foot in Spai; and chat,not by the Pyrenean 
Mountains ,which was too dithcult a paſſage, but by the Liguſtick 


Sea, This is made evidenc by that famous battel, fought be- 


twixt Hercules and the Ligurians: ot which, not only the Poets 
and Hiſtorians, but alſo the Aſtronomers make mention. Hey 
cules might alſo find a-way into France, trom the Guades, by the 
Ocean. However it were, this 1s certain, thir the Gaz/s, as 
long.as Carthage flouriſhed, hadno ſmall commerce with the 
C arthaginians: tor Polybiue, Livy,and Appian te; us,that in the 
frſt & ſecond Carthaginian war,the Gauts ſerved them. W hence 
it was that Scipro being Conquerovy , gave peace to the Cars 
thaginians upon this condition, that it ſhould not be lawful for 
them, for the future, to entertain any ſtipendtary Soldters from 
Gallia, or Liguria, Moreover, Hiſtorze teachcth us , chit A4- 
vitanta , which is part of Gaia Narbonenſis, w.s poſſe'icd , 
aa long held by Hannmbal, And, betore H1nn:bals time, it is 
not likely , that the Phenictans , in their Voviges 1nro Bri- 
tannie,paſſed by the Gallick Shores unſaluted. Bochart Cas 1,1, 
C:4T, 
$.6. Thegreat Identity, or, at leaſt , 4ffmity that was be» 
twixt the old Britans , and Gavls, both amvng themlelves, as 
alſo with the Phenictans in names, Gods and cuſftomes does much 
conduce to prove our Aſſertion z that the Phenicians, had not 4 
little correſpondence in theſe parti, Concerning the old Lan. 


guage 
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wage of the Gauls z what it was,and whence it ſprang the Zear- 
»ed diſpute much ; bur yer it is agreed by the moſt , that the 
Britiſh Tongue (which at this day ,is in uſe among the Welch in 

Eneland, and the Britains in France) 1s but the Reliques of that 

Tongue, which both the old Britains, and Gauls uſed. In this 

opinion were Rhenaniss, Geſuerus , Hottomanus of old , with 

our famous Camden; who has lately put it beyond doubt, 

that 'the old Britans and Ganls uſed one and the ſame Lan- 

ouagee Whereto Bochart has added, this : that this. common The 6! Brio 
Tongue, wherein both the Gauls and Britains agreed, agrees alſo "neu itt 0 : 
in many things with the Phenician Tongue. This Bochart C an. rhenicians. 
[.1.c,42+ proves 1. From the names of their Gods, which were _ & 
Taramis, Heſus, Teutates, Belenus, Onvana, Hogmius &c, all of ,yity the Phew. 
Phenician original, and offſpring z as will hereafter appear. cis. 

2. From the names of officers and Dignities,whereinthe Gauls, ** | 1a 
and Britains agreed, as 1. Brenns was a name of Dignity a- rcnaus. 
mongſt the Gans and Britains. Weread of two of this name 

famous for their exploits amongſt the Gals; the one was Brex- 

us the elder, who lacked Rome ; the other Breanus the youreer, 

who pillaged the Delphick Temple. And there are ſome that 

think the name Brennus was common to the Emperots of 

thole times, becauſe the Welch to this day (as Camden obſerves} 

call their King Brenn# : and (0 amongſt the Britains in France, 

Barne (ignifies a Judge, and Baryer is to judge, as amongit the 
Phenicians, DX\2 Parnas is uſed for a Prince or Governor, as 

the Chaldte Eſa-3.4+Prov.14-28- The Radix of 0372 ſignifies 

to feed ; thence a Prince , whom Homer tiles mwwz azor. 

2. Mar, (which the Br/zains now ſound Many ; whence the ar 7d. 
Gallick Condomarus &c-) is derived from the Phenician 19 
Mar a Lord. 3. Rixallo was much uſed in the names of the 
Gallik and Britzſh xrobles as Sinorix gc. which the French , 
Englijh and Germans at this day pronounce Rich z, that is, ftrone 
or potent z from the Arabick 7, ftrength,or force.” 4. Paters 
a Prieſt, trom the Hebrew "na to + hn 40.4 las Cane 


from 


Rix 07 Rich, 
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from 35115 : Druides from an Oke, as hereafter, Laſtly Bard!, 

which ſignified Poets , or Singers, is derived from 278 to ſine, 

pbeaieian 04. 10905 6-5 + 25 Bochart Can. b.1.c 42, | 
vigations into F- 7. Neither had the Phenicians their 24vigations only 
the Eaft, Weſtward , but likewiſe into the Zaſterne parts So Bochart 
Canaan Pref. tels us: thatin the time of David and Solomon, 

"the Phenicians foe tbrough the Red Sea, wiſited the Aſian 

Shores. Yea India elf for ___ ſake, taking Colonies from 

Elana, the chief Mart towne of the Arabick Gulf, and failing 

even unto Tyr 5 and Aradus, Tlands in the Perſian Gulf, of Phe- 

rung dal nician original. W hence Solomon entring into a Stric# League 
ram, ſends bis With Hiram King of Tyre, by the aſſiſtance of the Phenicians, 
Fleet unto O- fyrniſhed himſelt with a Navy, which evry three years he ſent 
pr, 641%, forth, from Elana and Eſion Gaber, unto ophir, that is (as he 
proves in his Phaleg. lib. 2. cap. 27.) the Iland Taprobana, now 

called Zeilay z whence they brought Gold, $ilver, Ebury, pre- 

#lous ſtones, Apes, Peacocks ere, as 1 Kings 9.26,27,28. and 
10.11,12,22. and 2 Chron.8.19- Thar 0phir was the Iland 

Taprobana is made evident from Cant. 5.11, Dans 10. 5. Ta- 

probane i.e. in the Phenician tongue M1-29 Taph parvasn, which 

ſignifies the Shore of Parvan, whence we read of the Gold of 


Parvaim 2 Chron 3.6, Neither are we without ſtrong conje- & 


Fures, that the Phenicians frequented this Ilznd s iMthar'we 
fiad, both in Pl;zy, and Solinw, Herenles the Phentcian God, was 


worſhipped here. Boch. Canl.1.c.46, That Ophir mentioned. 


in theſe places is the ſame with that we now call Peru, ſee Glaſ- 
fires Grammat. $, lib. 4. Trad. 3, Obſer. 15. pag. 847 Edit. # 
How fr theſe $» 8. Thus have we ſhewn how the Phenicians frequented 
7,976 71) moſt of the Sea Coaſts of Zurope, Africa, and Aſia; wherein, 
ures, yet 1. They are not conjectures of mine own framing, 
but ot the Learned. 2. Some conjeftures may amount to mo- 
ral demonſtrations, or certainty. 3. Conjettures in things fo 
obſcure, are not to be rejected altogether. 4. Take the whole 
,0® 


conſider though many of the Arguments are built on conjee. 


4, 


—_ 


C.9; Peyptians propagate Fewiſh Dogmes. 5&0 
together,and I think,no ſober judgment will deny the concluſ70:s 
viz, That the Phenicians frequented the chiefeſt Maritime parts 
of Europe, CA frica, and Aſea. 

S. 9. And that the Phenicians traduced their choiceſt Myſte- Phorvicinn tare 
ries, and Traditions , which they tranſported into other parts, ph 0 
from the Fewiſh Church,will be hereatter evident. Ac preſent ut ex Hubreis 
take the Teſtimonie of Lud: Vives in theſe words : the Phenzci- 4 Phonicesgits 
ans, for lucres fake, ſailed throughout the world , where they con- © Gun, 
weyed Science and Philoſophic fromthe Fews. SO Grot. on Mat. literis venerunt 
24.33. Bochart Canaan lib,2.c.17. Foſſins ae Philoſophorum Se- _— — 
is lib-2-c.1, of which ſee Part 2, of Philoſophie book 1. chap.3. 

$. 10, To conclude this our General account touching the = te £00» 
Traduition of human L#terature from the Scriptures and Fewiſh Foviſh Dogmes 
Charch. As we have ſhewen how the Phenicians, by reaſon of #4 Inſlitures | 
their Navigations, traduced Hebrew Letters and Myſteries into 3? I 
Greece, and other parts of theworld ; ſo the ſame might be ve= 
ry far demonſtrated, touching the Fey prians, who gave a grear 
vent to Jewiſh Learning and Inſtitutes though in a different mode = 


of conveyance. Forgas the Phenictans propagated Fewiſh Li- 


. terature, and Dogmes by Navigation and tranſplantation of Co- 


lonies, ſo the _ promoted the ſame defigne, by recepe 
tion oy and dayly converſation with Forreiners, and Travel- 
lers, *Hither it was that many of the firſt Grecian Poets, 
Orpheus , Homer &c- reſorted , and furniſhed themſelves with 
Fewiſh Traditions. Here the firſt Sophiſts Thales and S9- 
lons as alſo the Philoſophers, Pythagoras , Plato ec. glea- 
ned up the choiceſt of their Few!ſh Dogmes , and Inſtitutes , 
which chey tranſported into Greece. , This we have endeavo- 
red to demonſtrate at large in our ſecond part of Philg- 
ſophie, Book 1, Chap, of Zeyptian Philoſophic, and in what 
ollows. 


I 2 CHAP, 


Of Philologze 
ts Original, 


60 Of Philologie in general. 


CAP. A. 


Of the Tradution of all Languages and Letters 
from the Hebrew. 


Philologie #rs Uſe and Diſtribution. God the firſt Inſtitutor 
of Names; which , by Adams Miniſterie, are impoſed on 
things. Names, at firſt,but Images of things, How words, 
and names are from Nature z and how from Inſtitution . 
Gen. 2.19. All Languages originally from the Hebrew 
Gen.11,1.Plato's acknowledzment, that the Greeks received 
their Language from the Barbarians, i.e. he Hebrews, He- 
brew Letters at firſt invented by Moſes. Teſtimonies of the 
Learned to prove that Moles was the firſt Inventor of Letters, 
Moſes the Egyptian Theuth or Mercury, who # ſuppoſed to be 
thc Author of Letters. The Hebrews ander the name of Sys 
rians are ſaid,to convey Letters to the Phenicians. 


$1, FJ Aving oiven, in the former Chapters, 4 General De- 

monſtration, of the Traduttion of all Learnine from the 
Jewiſh Church and Oracles , with the manner how it was drffu- 
ſed throughout the world, by the Phenicians;, we now pro- 
ceed to demonſtrate the ſame by Inaudion of particulars, All 
human wiſdom may be reduced to theſe two Heads of Philologie 
and Philoſophie. As for Philologie,according to its or7ginal,and 
primitiveimport,it implies an #n1verſal lowe,or reſpect tro buman 
Literature, Thus, they ſay,the name v:aincy& Philologus was 
firſt givenunto Ariſtophanes, becauſe he was a perſon, according 
tothe common vogue,adorned with manifold W:{dem and Lear- 
ning. Hence afterward (as Suetonims atteſts) Atteixs aſlumed 
the Title of Philolozrs ; and that upon the ſame Ground, We 
tiad the very ſame appellation given to a Chriſtian Convert 


Rom, 
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Rom. 16. 15. Philologus &c. who (as Grotizz on this place) pro» 24y, 16; 1 * 


bably was 4 Libertine, brought up in human Literature; and for 
his great hopefulnes therein, ſfirnamed by his _— Philologns . 
So that Philelogie,according to its primitive and general 0730p, 
imports a comprehenſive Knowledge in human Literature. We 
ſhall not extend the »otop, to its utmoſt, but only diſcourſe of 
Philologie as diſtributed into theſe ſeverals. 1, The Knowledge 
of Languages, 2. Pagan Theologie® 3, Hiſtoric. 4..Po- 


etrie, 5. Rhetorick. 6. Furisprudence, or the knowledge of 


Laws : and we {hall endeavour to evince the Tradut7tioz of each 
of theſe from the Zewiſh Church and ſacred Oracles. 

 & 2, We ſhall begin with the knowledge of Languares, an- 
ciently ſtiled Grammar , and lately Critzciſmez with endeayors 
to prove its original from the Hebrew Language and Oracles. 
That all Languages and Letters werederived originally trom 
the Hebrew, or Jewiſh Tongue, .is an Aſertion generally ow 
nedzand maintained by the moſt learned Phlologiſts of this Age; 
and that not without the conſent of ſome of the Ancients, 
and learned Heathens, Plato tels us in plain termes , that the 
Gods were the firſt Authors of Letters, and words ; and that 


they (the Grecians ) received their Language from certain Barba= 


rians more ancient than themſelves, Who could be no other than 
the Hebrews. Take his own words (Craty/us fol. 426. Edit: 
Steph.)thus, mw core i0,are vþ H0iNteow , x 2 Tera ods ie, The 
firſt names were appointed by the Gods &c. Then he addes, 
how theſe names were conveyed down from the Gods to us., 
@Þz Ca;Cdpar 710) dure aaperhiiezuw” $107 5 Neu! dpyurirtey Bapagzt, Theſe 
names we received from certain Barbarians,more ancient than our 
ſelves, Here Plato acknowledgeth, 1. that the firſt ivouugrne,or 
inſtitution of words , and letters was from God, Fot as he at 


The original 0 
all words an 
langnaees from 
the Hebrew. 


T, God the firſt 


Inſtituto; of 
names, which by 


firſt gave Being unto things, and preſcribed a certain Law as the Adam: miaifrie 


boundary or limits to their Nature , whereby they are differen- 


ave mpoſed on 
tnzes [table 


cea ezch from other; ſoin like manner has he 7»ſtituted certain t© their aatures, 


Names and afiixed them as ap penaents to the things themſelves; 
I 3 __ _ thereby 


Wames are but 
piftieves or imas 
ges of things, 


G2 How Naines arb from Nature. © Br" 
thereby to repreſent their proper Natures , Offices, peculiar Re- 


ſpects unto, and Differences from each other. For look as our. 
Concepttons are duxous7t Y; 6s Koves of a2 7 Ka Ta , the reſemblances 
and 3zages of things s ſo names and words are the images both 


cf Our conceptions,andalſo of the things themſelves. Thus much 
Plato frequently; hinrs unto us, eſpecially in his Gratyizs, as fol, 
430. *E9 ws 8 drop wihnue warp 3 (wedpope. A name but the 
Ape, or, asit were, the pifZare of 4 thing: fo fol 433. i) mn wous 
inape os #efyuerC©, a name i but the manifeſtation of a things 
Again, he (ates, orops x opyarey MiLorgain3y 1 dinyprin's f «nag; 4 
vame 1s an inſtrudtive and aiſcretive inſtrument of the eſſence. 
Whence that of Ariſtotle, Rhet. lib,3,cap.3. TH J8 IVOULTE (i hNLe2 Teh 
6. Names are {mitates: SO Ariſt. a igunr. capei. tor @ wh © 75 gory 
WW os. Ti Juyy @8I1(wdrur ovuponra, x; w ti ghure 3% ow 75 owrn* There are 
ip ſpeech certain Symbols or notices of the Souls paſſions, as in 
Scripture of things ſpoken. i.e. Look as inthe mind, there is a 
a certain « muxoroue Charadter or Idea of things fo likewiſe 
inoration or ſpeech, there is a Chara&er or Idea of the Mind; as 
alſo Scripture «wemmritore does charatterize, and repreſent our 
ſpeech, Sa that as the Mind gives us an Idea of the thing, ſo 
ſpeech of the mind, and Scripture of ſpeech. Whence ſpeech al» 
fo gives ſome adumbration of the thing it ſelf, Anſwerable 
whereto is that of Democritas, aiy® igye own , Speech is the ſha- 
dow of a work : as alſo that of Damaſcene xvy& wopeemts dy yiaG! 
10147 external ſpeech i theMeſenzer of the mind.By all which 
it appears, that »ames are but pictures, (hadows, or reſemblances 
of things ; ſo that as the Natures of things are determined, and 


_ Umited, ſo-mulſt the pames itkewiſe, by which their Natures are 


txpreſt and repreſented , be: not as though the eſſences of 
things ſhould be pidtured, or drawn to the life in words and 
names, which is impoſſible; but that the 449 9 av» , the ſan» 
dry Reſpetts and Afeitions of things , ſhould be expreſledin 
their yames. ' For.,as 'tis obſerved, things have a kind of ewwi,yus 
and x5s ſpeech, figure, and color, which ought to be gy 


Y 
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by their #4mes 5 which has made ſome conceive that words 
and newes are appointed vi Nature, even from the 7nſtitution How wrids and 
2nd Law of Nature : not, as words and #4mes are now confuſed- 275 are from 
: ., nature; and how 
ly uſed by ſeveral Nations, but according to Gods firſt Inftits- yn 11hitutios 
tien, when all Zanguages were but one,and names were by C{- 
dam, according to Divine appointment, given unto things pro- 
portionable to their reſpeciive Natares , and operations; ſo 
that the zmage, pifFure, and face of the thing, might be diſcove- 
red in the yame, This is; or ſhould be the aim of all ſuch as 
impoſe names on things, S0 Ammonire on the Categor.pag. 16. 
u Þ aropwros xoiy curtndovres Ow re apts avian; irgow Gepy part windy bs 
poun , TETS (als ggorriowTes T4 12 Para! calle ley ANAor; Te Per y ware” 
Men agreeing together by common accord amongſt themſelves, 
impoſe a proper name on every thing z having regard to the only, 
how they may by ſpeech, repreſent things to others. Thus we ſee 
how, according to P/ato's-mind, words and names had their ori- 
inal, both from, ar leaſt conformable unto, Nature ; as alſo 
by Inſtitution. Hence likewiſe it appears, how God may be 
ſaid to be the firſt »0padirrs Inflitutor of names z namely as 
CA dam,by his appointment, and (pecial #n{priration, gave names, 
ſuitable tothe Natures of things: according to Gey,2,19. This ,,, , .. 
is the fiſt *3%71; , redtitude of words, which (as Plato here ob 
ſerves ) God inſtituted by the miniſterie of i_Adam, that great 
Naturaliſt, who impoſed names on things, proper and fitted to 
their Natures. But 2. Plato in the forementioned Citation, 7 al! lr1guas 
expreſly avoucheth, that they ( the Greciaps ) received their F,,,, oodpmen 
names and language from certain Barbarians, more ancient than brows called by. 
themſelves: He afhrmed , that the firſt 50pa3irue Inſtitutor of */"'9 Barbari: 
#ames was God z but he alſo aihrmes, that the conveyance of 
thoſe names and words to them, was by certain Barbarians 
e&c, That theſe ancient Barbarians were no Other than the 
Hebrews, will ſeem more than probable, if we conſider whar 
Moſes teſtifies of the whole earth Gen, 11.1, Andthe whole Gin, 15.1) 


- Earth was of one language, and of one ſpeech. This Language 


Was 
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was, without doubt, the Hebrew ; whence the Greek, and all 02 
ther Languages received their derivation; as we ſhall hereafter 
prove. And that Plato refers hereto, is affirmed by Serranwus, 
on theſe words of Plato fol. 380. By the appellationof one language 
(faies he) & ſranified the Hebrew tongue,as Plato ſeems to acknows- 


ledge,, who conceling the name of the Jews, aves yet ingenuouſly 


deny the primitive antiquity to his Grecians: (as in hs Timaus he 
openly confeſseth that all the Grecians were chilaren.) And this.he 
"does bers now & then inculcate, that the right account of names or 
words is to be fetcht from the Barbarians, the more ancient, Now 
by the name of Barbarians, Juſtin Martyr,ClemensAlexandrinus, 


Epiphanius and Nicephorus #nder ſtand the Jews. Thus Serra- 


us. So that, this ſecond rule which Plato gives for the rhe. 
#nterpretation of names or words, is, that they be derived from 
the Barbarian languaze more ancient than their own , whereby 
wecannot, rationally, underſtand any other than the Hebrew, 

as it will farcher appear when we come to particulars, 
That the 9s  S$ '3- | Thatthe Hebrew was, according to Ger. 11.1, The 
brew was the -Original language, whence all others were derived, is excellents 
j'Z wack ts» by demonſtrated to us by learned Bochart, in his Phaleg. lib. 1: 
allot] cap. 15. where he proves 1* That before the building of Babel 
there was bur one language, and that according to the acknow- 
ledgment of Heathens, as Abydenus in Euſebins, and Cyrillus, 
and the Sibylte in Foſephus,” 2. That this one original lan- 
guage was the Hebrew as we are taught by the Chaldee Inter - 
preter, R.Selomo, Aben Ezra, and the Cabaliſts in Gematria; as 
amongſt the Fathers by Ferom and Auſtiy, Farther that the 
Hebrew tongue was of all moſt ancient, he proves from the Z- 
7ymolozie of the names extant in the Hiſtorie of Moſes, from the 
Creation of the world to the Diſperfion of the Nations. Sothe 
Garden of Eden (1) , {ignifies with the Hebrews a garden of pleas 
ſ{sres or delights. The land of Nod, is called by the Hebrews T1 
4. e, a land of baniſhment, becauſe Cain was baniſhed thirther, So 
Babel 922 Confufion, Z2R Adam, TN Eva, PP Cain &c. thus 
Bo- 


Gen.11.1. 
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Bochart fol. 57. 3+ Hence he proceeds to ſhew us, how God, 
at ficſt, 17ſtituted the Hebrew Tongue, as allo the ſeveral deriva» 
tions thence. 17 the Creation (lates he) God inſpired into Adam 
and Eve, the firſt moment in which they were created, the know. 
ledge of the Hebrew Tongue z that [0 they might under ſtand the 
Language of God converſing with them, as alſo enjoy mutual con- 
erence and converſation amongſt themſelves. This ſame power 
of God ſhone forth alſo in the confuſion of Languages , which God 
only introduced, Gen, 11,7, confound their Language, Thus 611-7: 
Bochart Phaleg.l.1.c.15, fol. 59. This Aſlertion, touching the 
TraducFion of all Languages from the Hebrew, I find again laid 
down by Bochart, in his Preface to his ſecond part called Ca- ,, ,g, ,omm. 
naan, fol.1t. thus : moreover, according to the writings of the linguan Hibrais 
Prophets, there is nothing that will bring more Autority and Ma. ©" 9mniun lin- 
, TL . guarum eſſe na. 
jefty to the Hebrew Tongue , than if it be taught , that from it%;icem. riew- 
ſprang , almoſt what ever was any where moſt ancient, even a» 1. Comment. 
mong [t the nations moſt remote from the Fews &c, Thus Fo- 599% 3-30: 
ſterus in Prefat, Lex : It u,laies he,the huge glory and felicity of 
this (Hebrew) Tongue beyond others, that it beeges or borrows x0» 
thing from other tongues , but other tongues | — cri many words 
from this. {ee Collatio linguarum quatuor prixcipalium 4 Cruci- 
er0. 
: $. 4+ Having demonſtrated the priority of the Hebrew The vigina! of 
Tonzue, and the derivation of all other Languages thence; we 770 Mis 
Tue, guAges TNENCE 3 and the deriu as 
now proceed to the original of the Hebrew Letters, and Scrip- tions:honce from 
ture, with the TraduRtions thence. Concerning this, we have **5- 
this good account in Auſtin, and Ludovicus Vives on him. Au- 
guſt: de civit: Dei lib, 18, cap. 39. ſpeaks thus. There is no #4- 
ton therefore, that may boaſt it ſelf touching the Antiquity of its 
wiſdom, beyond our Patriarchs, and Prophets; in whom there was 
a Divine wiſdom — But the Hebrew Letters began from the Law 
given by Moſes &c. Lud: Vives on thele words [the Hebrew 
Letters] ſpeaks thus : The vulgar opinion , beth of our Chriſti 
ans, and the Hebrews is, that the Hebrew Lttters, had Moſes for 
| K their 


Moſes under 


tbe name of Mei 


eury is ſaid to 
give Letters 10 
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thtir Author : which Eupolemus , and Artapanus, and other pro- 
fane writers do aſſert; who deliver, that Moſes was the moſt 
wiſe of men, and the Inventor of Letters, which he delivered over 
to the Jews, from whom the neighboring Phenicians received 
them,and the Grecians,by Cadmus, from the Phenicianss Afore- 
over the ſame Artapanus believes , that Moſes gave Letters to 
the Egyptians; and that Moſes was that Mercurie, ( for ſo the 
Egyptians call him) who, as it is manifeſt amongſt all the Latin 
ana Greek Authors, taught the Egyptians Letters. But if any 
inquire , in what Letters that wiſdom of the Egyptians, wherein 
we read Moſes was inſtituted, was contained, he ſhall peraduen- 
ture, find that it was delivered by vocal Tradition, ani was pre- 
ſerved in the memorie of Teachers and Learners. If there were 
at that time any Letters, they were no other than formes, or ima» 
ges of beaſts, which they Ccalledizgyrume yeguunTe, Hy eroglyphick 
Letters, \,e. Letters engraven in ſacreds, Philo the Jew refers 
the Invention of the Hebrew Letters to Abraham, but theſe Let- 
ters, ſeem to have been many years before Abraham for Joſephus 
Antiquit. 1. declares, that by the ſons of Seth, the ſon of Adam, 
there were erected two pillars , the one of ſtone, the other of 
brick whereon they engraved the Arts by them invented,and that 
the columne of ftone remained in Syria, even unto his time. Thus 
touching the ſeveral opinions about the Invention of Let- 
ters: whereof the firſt ſeems moſt probable z namely, that their 
original was from Moſes. The Teſtimonie of Eupolemus, we 
find in Clemens Aiexandrinus, Strom:lib. 1. 1 Mav3i pnoi axany 
ovÞey jave-duu t; wauudtTICg From Tos *leParns mag ay ow 4) 04 I'S alay gold 
rites mc;heler Bolvay ors corizor ; They ſay, that Moſes was the 
firſt wiſe man; and that he firſt delivered Grammer or Letters to 
the Jews; and that from the Jews the Phenicians received them 
45 the Grecians from the Phenicians, Plato in his Philebis, and 
* Phears, contends, that the firſt Invention of Letters was in E- 
oypt, by Theuth : who whether he were a God or man, is doubtful. 
That this Thewth, who by the Ancients, is ſuppoſed to have 
been 
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been theI»ventor of Letters,was the ſame withthe Egyptian Mer- 
cary, I conceive, will not be doubted by any verſed in Antiquity: 
So Cicero de natur. Deor: lib. 3» Whom the Grecians call Mer- 
curie,the Egyptians call Thoith : that is Theuth.So Euſecb: prapar. 
Evans:lib.1.cap.6. prod uceth out of Philo Byblius, that Mercu» 
yy was called by the Egyptians Thoith ; who alſo was the inwentor 
of Letters, Now that Mercurie, or, as the Egyptians ftile him, 
Thoith,or Theuth was the ſame with Moſes,is afirmed by Artapa- 
us, in Euſebius, prepar: Evane: (1b,9.0.4e Whom the H:brews 
call Moſes, the Greeks ſtile Mnſeaus, and the Egyptians Mercurie: 
] am not ignorant , that many apply the name of AMercurze, or 
Theath unto 7oſeph , who was eſteemed as a God amongſt the 
Egyptians, and worthipped under the Hieroglyphick of Ap &c: 
But yet we muſt remember, that the ſame names were , upon 
differing accounts, attributed to drff ering perſons : as the name 
of Saturne was, by ſome attributed to 44am, and by others to 
Noh, they being both, in ſome reſpet, the frſ# Heads and 
Parents of mankind. So the name Mercurie or Theuth, was gi- 
ven to Foſeph, as he was a perſon d:vinely inſpired for the inter- 
preting of areams &c. and the ſame name was given unto Moſes, 
as the Inventor of Letters &'s, Hence Mercarze paſſed for the 
God of Learniffg ; becauſe he was ſuppoſed to have been the 
Author of Letters, Cyrillus lib, 1. againlt Julian, relates out of 
Artapanus , * that there was a rod preſerved in the Temple of 
« 7ſis, and worſhipped as a monument of Moſes. The ſame is 
teſtified by Zuſebius lib, 9, de prepare Evang. cap. 4. To which 
agrees that of Pliny lib,7. cap. 56, © I judge (faies he) that Let- 
*« ters were of an AſSyrian tc Jewiſh) origination - but 

© conceive that they were found out amongſt the Zgypts 
© Mercuric , as Gellizzs, others amongit the Syrians. Howe- 
«ver, they were brought into Greece out of Phenicia by Cad- 
© 745,0eing innumber at firſt but ſixteen, Hence Euſecbirs, de 
prepar, Evang: lib, 10.cap, cals them 9:19449 21uutle Phenicie 


an Letters , as hereafter, Whereas it is (aid, that the Syrians 
K 2 were 


uader the name 
ers faia to convey 
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were the firſt /7ventors of Letters z that hereby we muſt under- 
ſtand, not the S5rians properly fo ſtiled or Phenicians, but the 
Hebrews,is evident from what we find to this purpoſe in Diode. 
rus Siculus lib.5. Sven # wpslat yeguud ner ei0,nagy. 5 Tiray gormus walin les, 
&« The Syrians are ſaid to be the Inventors of Letters, and from 
« theſe the Phenicians learnt them» Where,oppoſing the Phe- 
micians to the Syrians, it is manifeſt, that by the Syrians can be 
meant no other than the Hebrews; from whom the Phenicians 
received their Letters, as the Hebrews from Moſes : ſo Owen 
de Theolog. lib. 4. Digreſ. 1.p42, 301. **I doubt not ((aies he) 
& but to affirme, that it may be demonſtrated by arguments 
« worthy of belief, that there was no uſe of Letters, properly 
& ſo called, more ancient than the Moſaick [ rownuole ] Inftitution 
&« of Laws: wherefore I do altogether acquieſce in the opinion 
& of Ewpolemus , that Moſes firſt delivered Letters to the Jews 
&c.. To which we may adde that of Mariana the Jeſuit, in his 
Ay ory to his Annotations on Geneſis 5 where he ſpeaks thus : 
« And truely Afoſes was the firſt who invented Letters, notes 
<« of prolation or diſcourſe comprehended ( even unto great 
« wonderment ) under 22 literal charaers , out of which all 
« words, which are innumerable, arecompoled. I treat nor 
<* now of Hieroglyphick Letters, which are notes of things : nor 
& of prolation, or words,more ancient than thoſe Letters which 
«< ec Moſe; invented. Thus Mariana, 
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of the Phenician,and other Oriental Languages, 
their Tradution from the Hebrew, 


The Origination of the Hebrew.7ts purity 'tzll after the Captivity, 
The Phenician Language the ſame, for ſubſtance,with the He- 
DICW. 
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brew. Which i proved, from the Names of places. From 
the Hebrew, its being called the Language of Canaan Eſa, 19, 
18. From Phenician words. of Hebrew origination, From 
Punick words of Hebrew origination. Plautus's Paznulus ex- 
plicated. The Phenicians ſymbolizing with the Hebrews in 
Names 4»4things, Teſtimonies proving the Phenician Tongue 
to be Hebrew. The Egyptian Hieroglyphicks from Hebrew 
Types, and Symbols. The old Egyptian Language from 
the Hebrew. The Coptick compoſed of the old Egyptian and 
Greek. The Azotian Tongne fromihe Hebrew, The Chal- 
dee from the Hebrew. The Syriack compoſed of the Chal- 
dee and Hebrew. Syriack words in the N. T. of Hebrew 
origination. The Syriack tiled Hebrew John 5.2. John 19. 
13- Ad. 21.40 &c. The Arabick, its Cognation with, 
and derivation from the Hebrew. The Perlick from the 
Hebrew. The original of the Samaritans, and their Lan- 
guage from the Hebrew. The Ethiopick Language from the 
Hebrew. 


S.1.F] Aving given ſome general account of Languages , Tt ignnion 


Names, and Letters with their derivation from the He- 
brew; we now proceed to particulars, And firſt, as for the 9- 
rigination of the word Hebrew, whence it ſprang, its not deter- 
min'd amonglt the Learned. Daille in his French Sermons On 
Philip. ch,3.4'5. Ser. 3Z- ſuppoſeth the Hebrew to be ſo cal- 
led from "5y he paſſedz and ſo common,at firſt, toall ſuch who 
Paſſed the river Euphrates; as hereafter. Bur the more pro- 
bable opinion is that of Bochart , in his Phaleg. (ib, 2. cap. 14: 
fol. 104. where he proves, that the name Hebrew had its original 
from Heber Gen. 10.25. the father of Phaleg, ſocalled fromthe 
confuſion of Languages: Thus allo Owen de Theol, lib. 3.cap.2. 
P4g.172. * The Hebrews ({aies he) were fo called becauſe they 
«were the ſors of Heber, Thereafon of the name is very eaſy 
© to be underſtood, All the _ of the Cananites mw 
* 3 bo 


of the Hebrew.. 
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« diſtinguiſhed amongſt chemſelves by Sirmames, aſſumed from 
*©rhe moſt known Authors of their familzes, mentioned by Mo- 
Gen.10,15.&c, ** ſes Gen. 10.15. &c, where this 1s called an Amorite , thata | 
& Tebuſire &c. Abraham living amongſt them from Heber (the 
<« f2mous Head of the Familie whence he ſprang) was called an 
« Hebrews by which Patronymick name, he and his Poſterity 
« were diſtinguiſhed from all the, Poſferity of Cham, Thus ow- 
£2, who alſo addes 176. 4. cap, 2. ** We have ſhewed that the 
&* Tongue uſed by Abraham, was the fame with that of the firſt 
© men, and that it was at length , from Heber, called Hebrew. 
The purity of the & This was kept pure and uncorrupted by his Poſterity 3 who 
np hogs  & travelled through many parts of the Eaſf, where were 
x & many Dialer in uſe , eſpecially the Syriack, This appears 
« by the diſtin10n the Scripture obſerves betwixt the ſpeech 
Gen.31.47. © of Labanthe Syrian: and ] acob, as Gen, 31.47. where Laban 
* makes uſe of the Syriack. This Hebrew continued , even at- 
ter the confuſion of Languages at Babel, in its native purity, and 
fmplicity, until the Babylonian Captivity. So Bochart Phaleg 
[ib, 1.cap.15. fol.59. where ſhewing that Babylon hadever been 
fatal to the Hebrew , he afftirmes : *rhat where as the Hebrew 
« Tongue had flouriſhed from the Creation of the world even 
« unto the Babylonian Captivity almoſt 3040 years; it then 
«© ceaſed to be vulgar, or at leaſt, it much degenerated from its 
« ancient purity. Bor the Fews, upon their returne from the 
& Captivity, infeted the Hebrew Language with the admiſtion 
« partly of the Chalaee, partly of the Syriack , and partly of 
«the Philiſtin Idiom &c, Thus allo Owen Theoloe. lib. 3. cap. 
2, * As the Hebrews by little andlictle deflected from the true 
< worſhip of God, lo by little and lictle they lolt the purzty of their 
& Language ce 748 ps : 
The Phcnicin -&. 2, We (hall begin with the Phenician Language, which 
Tongue ie 1"? ggeavors to demonſtrate its derivation from , and Coguation , 
for [ubſtance | brew. This I find 
vi th:eorew, Yea indeed ſamenes tor ſubſtance with the Hebrew 
Je: excellently well done to my hand by Learned Bochart,to whom 


I 


% 
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I ſhall alſo adde the Symbols or conſents of other Learned men. That the Pheni- 


Bochart Canaan lib. 2. cap. 1. fol. 776, laies down his Hypotheſ;,*'"* Tonguewas 
thus © What I have hitherto in this whole rraZation lag emu, 
« down, that the P henzcian Tonene is very near akin to the Hes [re 7o: Seatiger 
« brew; ſeems demonſtrable by manifold Reaſons, His Arou "= follows. 
ments"follow, His 1: Reaſon, for the Afinity of the Pheni- The A nity of 
cian with the Hebrew Tongue, is taken from the Names of places !ve Phrnician 
inthe land of Canaan, which were of Hebrew import, and that "eee 
before the 1ſraelites departed from Egypt; as it appears by the names of places 
books of Moſer and Foſhua, who lay down the ſame Names of!" £49442 
places, aS they were 1n uſe amongſt the Cananites, only with a 

change of the flex/on,as ina different Diale&?, Thus fol.776.2, It 3; 7 Hevens 
appears from Scripture, that the other people, neighbors to the;,lynufes, 
7cw:, namely the Egyptians, Syrians, Babylonians, \A mmonites, : 
Moabites , Philiſiines &c. were ingyrefo differing in Lan- 

gnage : Thus in Foſephus the Amalekites and Mideanites are 

ſtiled. But now, no luch thing is mentioned of the Canarites: 

Oa the contrarie, Rahab, a woman of Canaan, and the [pies ſenr 

by Foſhua, confer together as iuiyau7o: of the ſame Languaze. $0 | 
Bochart fol.777]. 3+ Neither is it a light Argument, that the}: tot” 
Hebrew Language is called the Language of Canaan E(a. 19. 18,camuuntſa.r9, 
and in Cherilo, Foſephus ſuppoled yaw dino the Phenician'*: 

Tongue to bethe Hebrew. And in Herodotus thoſe Phenictans, 

who are circumciſed atter the Egyptian manner,are the ſame with 

the Hebrews. And Lucian nſeth the names Hebrew and Phent- 

cian promiſcuoully. 4. In the Reliques of the Phenician*""ies words 
Tonzue there are many names and words purely Hebrew , which?" Ws 
ſufficiently demonſtrate the Cognation or ſamenes of the former 

with the latter. To begin with the Re/zques of Sanchoniathons 

hiſtorie , which was turned into Greek by Philo Byblins, the 

fragments whereof are to be found in Zuſebirg Pr eparat: Evane: 
lib,10.cap.3. where we ind mention of a Chaos irs63%%s darke 

Chaos {o called from 27 Gen.1.5. this Chaos was called allo by cer, r. 5; 

the Phenicians #47 which is the fame with the Hebrew mn med 


OT 
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or mud, matter or Js He gives us likewiſe an account of 
many of their Gods which were evidently of Hebrew 1mporr, 
and original, So making the Syn to be Lord of Heaven, he 
ſtiles him Fat, which is the ſame with Z2229w 5y2. Alſo 
his F414 iS the ſame with jvHy: £1 with 58: Beel with 52 : 
Elohin with 2758: Betulia with 9735: Myth (Greek M9) Plu. 
to's name, the ſame with M2 death. =v9vz Syayk is the lame 
with PW : 1ſrael with 9X2 , as Bochart Can, lib.z. cap 2, 

S. 3. Totheſe Phenician words collected out of Saxchonta- 
thon, we may adde many others to be found ſcattered up and 
down in other Authors, As in Foſephus the Sun is ſtiled at Eme(« 
Elagabalus,from the Hebrew 553 x28, So in Heſyching Afars 
is rendred Lord ; the ſame with (17x : In Plutarch an oxe is ſti- 
led Thor,and Alpha which are the ſame with the Hebrew 1m and 
£29N. So Porphyrietels us, that his own name Maa; fignifies 
properly in the Phenician Toneve, a King,which ex2Rly anſwers 


Punick words of CO the Hebrew T>5 . Farther this very great 4f#»ity,and tor 
Heim origince ſubſtance 7dentity 'twixt the Phenician and Hebrew Tongue is 


Lion, 


very evident from thoſe Remainders we have of the Panick 
Language , which was originally the ſame with the Phenician, 
Thus Groti#:,in bis Epiſt: ad Gallos Epiſt: 114-(p4g,242) touch- 
ing the identity of the Punick with the Phenician,as alſo of both 
with the Hebrew, writes thus to Salmaſins. ** Inthis Letter 
© my Salmaſizs, thou doſt rightly gather, that there were Phe- 
© nician words remaining inthe Punick Language evenunto Au» 
* fins time, This is taught us in Ferom by Alma moby , which 
* (ſaies he) ſignifies amongſt the Phenicians a Virgin,as alſoin 
© Auſtin by Salus Vw, which, he ſaies,figaities with the Phe- 
© nicians Three, Thele things being thus, 'ris yet true that As- 
© /in,who was Skilled in the Punick,was ignorant of the Hebrew, 
© Without doubt;long cuſtome had foiſted many things into the 
© Punick Tongue,w® wereextrinfick thereto: & thoſe very words 
* which agree with the radical Letters of the Hebrews, differ 
* fomewhat in the ſound of the vowels and flexion z as 'tis | wi 
* dent 
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© dent from Sena in Plautws, Thus Grotius. Yea this A fi- 


nity 'ewixt the Hebrew and Punick Tongue was long fince ob- ,;,, ;.:,. 
ſerved. CAnuſtin,ex pounding thoſe words of Chriſt Mat.6. 24, Mares. 


faies, © that riches amongſt the Hebrews were called Mammon, 
© conformable to the Punick name : for gain in the Punick 
© Tongue is ſtiled Mammon, SO again Auguſt: Serm: 35, © The 
© Hebrew word Mammon(ſaies he)is akin to the Punick Tongue: 
© far thoſe Tongues are joyned together, by a certain vicinity of 
«© fignification. So Bochart (Can.liv.2.cap.16,) tels us,thit both 
inthe Hebrew and Phenician Dialect, 1292 Mammon, Or RI2D , 
often ſignifies riches ; whence it is that Pſal. 37.3. the Greeks 
reader T1z=X , inſtead of 7292, air, The Radix is not, as 
ſome will, jax , but pD, which ſignifies to waxe rich, More» 
over the Chaldees, as well as the Punicks, put pn for gains 
which is frequently uſed in the Paraphraſts, for the Hebrew yx2: 
ſee an example Gen. 37.26 Thus Glaſſins( Philslog.$acr.lib,1. 
Tratt.q. Seft.2.0an,5,) * utuuare Syr, RIDD Mammona, (ome 
derive from the Hebr. p71, whicha,mong other things, figai- 
fies plenty of riches &c. Again Auſtin,on Fohn Trad 15. tels 
us,that * arointed in Greek is Cbriſtus,& in the Hebrew Meſſias, 
whence alſo in the Panick Tongue Meſle fignifies anointed. 
Meſſe is the ſame withnwn : whence I Sam. 16.22, WNW) 4- 
noint bim &c. But nothing does more evidently demonſtrate 
the Identity of the Punick Language with the Hebrew, than that 
famous fragment of the Punick Tongue in Plautus's Penulus 
whereof we have an excellent explicat/on, and thar according to 
the Hebrew forme, given us by learned Bochart in his Cay, (1b. 
2.cap. 6. fol.801, Where we find the words of Plautus. N'yth 
alonim Yalonuth &c. thus reduced, by Bochart, to the Hibrew 
mMw9y wb NR $1 Deos Deaeſ4, veneror, I worſhip the Gods 
and ih: Goddeſſes &c. 83 (ates he) is a particle of Prayer :- Nx 
a note of the accuſative caſe following, The reaſon why «/onim 
Yalonuth rauſt fignifie Gods and Go#deſſes, is given us by Jeſeph 
Scaliger,in the Appendix to his 4 Ms: Temporum : where 
we 


Plaiutus*s Pen. 
[us Expitcated. 
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we aretold, that i»-#” amongſt the Phenicians ſignifies God, 25 
Philo Byblius and Siſenſa on this place have obſerved; thar 
Alen in the Punick Tongue is God. Thus this fragment of the 
Punick Tongue, mentioned by Plautus (which has fo much tor- 
tured Criticks to interpret) is by Bochart reduced to, and ex - 
plained by the Hebrew; which is an evident demonſtration, that 
the old Punick differed not, in ſubſtance, from the Hebrew. 
Now that the Punick Lanenarce is the ſame originally with the 
Pherician, 1 conceive, no one skilled in theſe Tongues, can de- 
ny. Andindeed the Cognation 'twixt the names Pexi or P4-. 
#1, and Phenjces declares the (ame. Beſides it is a General Con- 
ceſſion, that Carthage, the chief ſear of the Carthaginians , was 
founded by a Colonie of the Phenzcians; from whom alſo they 
received their Language, 

&. 4+ Farther that the Phexician Tongue was the ſame origi- 
nally with the Hebrew, may be evidenced from the Phenicians, 


brews inTongue, mov ge with the Hebrews in Names, Cuſtomes, Coun 


Phul. 3. Fo 


trey &c. Thus the Land of Pheniciais called the Land of Ca- 
44x, as before. And the name Hebrew was given to the Phe- 
nicians,as well as to the Fews: ſo Daill? on Phil. 3.5. Serm.2; 
© This word, Hebrew has been in a particular manner given to 
© the people of 2ſrael, although it ſeems, that at the beginning, 
© the Chaldrans called all thoſe, whu dwelt in in the Land of Ca- 
© 2447, Hebrews, and the Egyptians acknowledged them as ſuch; 
© as you may eaſily remarque by all thoſe paſſages of Geneſs , 
© where this word is uſed. But the Poſterity of Iſrael having 
« ſince occupied all rhis countrey of Ca#44n, whereof the Inhabi- 
© tants were called Hebrews, thence it came to paſle, that the 
*name Hebrew was appropriated to the 1ſraelites. Thus Daille. 
And Bochart Can. lib.2, cap.1- fol. 779. gives us the reaſon why 
this ſacred Hebrew Tonzue was, by God, permitted to be in uſe a- 
mong(t the profane Canranites or Phenicians; namely © for the 
© benefit of the Patriarchs, that ſo their Peregrination in the 
« Land of Ca#4ay, might be more tolerable and ealie. Yer(ſaies 
Sb os he 
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© he) 1 willnot contend, that the Cananites Dialect was, in all 
© things, the ſame with the Hebrew: for amongſt the Hebrews 
© themſelves there were diverſe Dzales: fo Sibboleth and Scibs 
© boleth Jud. 12.6. (othe Levite was known by his ſpeech, 7ud. 
* 18, 3. and Peter for a Galilean Mat. 27.73. But T hall con- 
clude this Argument touching the Phenician Tonene,its deriva» 
tion from,and ſamenes for ſubſtance with the Hebrew, with ſome 
. Atteſtations of the Learned. Bochart, Phaleg. lib. 1, cap. 15+ 
ſpeaks thus: © The 3% is the Language of Canaan,or the Phenici- 
* 1y0r Punick; which was brought out of Phenicia into Africa, 
© 2nd poſſeſſed che whole Countrey,even from Cyrene to Gades, 
© In this Tongue Mochus the Sidoxian writ of Philoſophie, and 


© Sanchontathon the Hiſtorie of ine Phenicians, and that before Sr4bs lib. r6. 


uſeb.Prepar. 


© the Trojan wars, Here it ſufficeth to obſerve that the He- ,;;/; 
© brew Tongue, iscalled by Eſaias the Language of Canaan: Efa. Eſz.19.18. 


«19.18, not only becauſe the Fews poſſeſſed Canaan , but alſo 
© becauſe the Language of Canaan and Hebrew were very near a- 
©kin, Thence in our fifth Book we (hall , 1f God favor us, illa- 
© ſtrate many places of Scripture thence.So Boch. Canaan Pref. 
fol.11. © Wetake (ſaies he) the Pheniciap and Hebrew tongue 
«almoſt for the ſame ; becauſe the Phenician is an Hebrew Dia> 
© ]eR, little unlike to its Prototype,as I prove by many particu- 
© lars in a peculiar book 5 wherein I have collected with great 
© care, and endeavored to explicate,as well from the Hebrew as 
© from the neighboring Tongues, almoſt whar ever there re- 
* mains of Phen;ciſme 10 the the writings of the Ancients, with- 
© out excepting P/auts, or the CAfrican names of herbs, wh.ch 
*are found in LMpulcins, and inthe Auttarie of Dioſcorides, 
© which have hicherto ſo much vexed the moſt Learned. To 
this of gochart we might add alſo that of the LearnedGer:Yoſzus, 
de Hiftor. Grects lib, 2.cap. 16, where he aſſerts: that the Phe- 
nician T oneue differs from the Hebrew only inſome Diale: and 
he inſtanceth in Porphyrie's name Malchss, which, as he him(clf 
confeſſeth, in his own Phenician Tongue ſignifies a King, 4 the 

= 2 Hebrew 
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| Hebrew 752 does. That the Phenician Tongue was the ſame 
originally with the Hebrew, is alſo afferted and proved by lear- 
ned Joſeph Scaliger Animadverſ.in Euſeb. Chron. (fol. 5 1. edit. 
1658) thus : We know therefore that the Phenicians ſpake origi- 
nally the Language of the Cananites , which was meer Hebrew. 
Thu i atteſted, as by other things, ſo by the Reliques of Philo 
Byblius- who (hall 7 tbat Bu7es is the ſame with x2 ? fc. as 
#n the Appendix to our book de Emend. Temporum- The like he 
addes fol. 111. of which ſee what follows chap 12.8.3, See alſo 
Grotius Epiſt. 113. ad Gallos paz, 237. and Breerwoods Inquiries 
cap 7.Pag. 52-57. But more particularly, Owen Theol. lib: 3. 
cap- 2.tels us, © that the Phenician or Syrian Tongue received 
Firs Original from the Hebrew, and Not the Hebrew from the 
© Syrian; as all, who underſtand any thing in their Ana/ogie,ac< 
© knowledge as alſo the Purity and Simplicity of the Hebrew 

Tongue proclaims &c. ſo lib,q.cap.2, 
of the Feyptian $« 5. But to paſle to the other oriental Languages, which 
Ricroghyhicks. differ little or nothing, ſave in Diale#, from the Hebrew, We 
ſhall begin with the Egyptiian Language, which was twofold, 
Symbolick and Hieroglyphick z or Simple, Touching their Sym- 
bolick meae of diſcourſe and writing, we find a good account in 
Clement. Alexandrin. 5px. l. 5, They (ſaith he) who are taught 
by the Egyptians , learn firſt the method of all Egyptian Letters, 
which « called, (1.) Epiſtolographick : (2.) Hieratick , ſed by 
thoſe who write of Sacreds: (3+) the laſt and moſt perfed# is Hiero- 
plyphick z whereof one is Curiologick, the other Symbolick ; «ef 
the Symbolick ; one & 46s tots ſpoken by imitation : another, as 
u were, tropically ; another doth allegotize by Enigmes &c. 
Theſe iygyaves yegupers Hieroglyphick Letters, were imazes of 
beaſts &c. engraven principally for ſacred «ſe. We find ſome 
mention hereof in the fragments of Orus, that moſt ancient wri- 
ter, And indeed this ancient: mode of ſetting forth things wor- 
thy memory, by Hieroglyphick notes or Symbols, was very come 
mon amongſt the Ancients, (in thoſe oriental parts, diag 64 4 

ot 
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both Poets and Philoſophers; and exceeding proper for that in- 
fant ſtate of the world, wherein knowledge was ſo rude and im- 
olite. And we need no way doubt, but that this Symbolick 
kind of Diſcourſe or Language,had its original from the Divine 
oeconomie, which God preſcribed his Church,conſiſting of ma- 
ny terrene Images and ſenſible formes, for the ſhadowing forth 
heavenly MyFeries. Which way of conweyine, and vine 
* Knowledge is not only helpful tro the Memorie, grateful to the 
fancy, and judgement, bur alſo very efficac;ows tor the moving 
of Affeitions. Thus were the greatelt pieces of Fewiſh Wiſdows 
couched under the covert of Symbols and Types : whence the 
Egyptians and other Nations borrowed their Hzeroglyphick and 
Symbolick Wiſdom, and Fables, which Pythagoras y <- broughc 
into Greece-But more of this Par.2. F.1. of Egypr. Philos. 
As for the ſimple Language of the Egyptians, and its Affinity 
with the Hebrew, we have ſome diſcovertes thereof in Scripture 
Egyptian names. So Foſephs Egyptian name,given him by Pha- 


raoh Geneſ. 4, 45+ Zophnat-paaneach, ſeems evidently to e- $4145 


vince an Affinity 'twixt the Hebrew and Egyptian Tongue: for 
Zophaat ſeems to have Cognatzion with the Hebrew tax, which 
ſignifies to concele, or keep ſecret: whence this Egyptian name is 
rendred by the Chaldee 75 (1193 12997187121 the man to whons 
ſecrets are reveled, So Joſephus renders it pviior wperir a ſear- 
cher of ſecrets. And T heodot. wmipirur ippunrovrlu an Interpreter of 
things ineffable: w® agrees with the Hebrew,as Glaſtus de Gram» 
mat. S. lib. 4. Trad. 3. obſer, 14. de Nomine proprie.. But we 
have a more full Demonſtration of the Cognation 'twixt the He- 
brew and Egyptian Language in Bochart , Phaleg lib. 1. cap. 15. 


The fourth, ſaith be, & the Egyptian T ongue, of which Pſal. 81. P[.$1.5; 


5. When he went out of the Land of Egypt, where I heard an un- 


known Tongue, And Pſe 114. 1, When Irael went forth of E= 2/114 © 


gyPt, and the houſe of Jacob from a peopleryy bar barous, i:e: of 
4 ſtrange Language. Thence Eſaias propheſicth, that five Ci- 
wes of Egypt, ſhould , for the Santee » ſpeakthe Language of 

| L; Car 
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Canaan. Eſa. 19.18. And Foſeph, diſſembling himſelf to be an 
Egyptian, ſpeaks to his brethren by an Interpreter : Whence 
they, ſpeaking among themſelves, thought he underſtood them 
not. Gen, 42. 23- Thus by way of objec7ion, 

To which Bochart thus replyeth. Yer notwithſtanding be- 
cauſe the Egyptians were neighbors to the Fews, I no way doubr, 
but that the Hebrew and Egyptian Language had ſome things 
common; from the collation whereof, ſome light may ariſe, * 
For example : it is demanded , why Egypt, or part of Egypt is, 
in the Pſalmes , and-Eſaius called 57 Raab ? Here Imterpre- 
ters are much at aloſſez being ignorant that the Hebrew Raab 
is the ſame with the Egyptian Rib or Riph;by which name Delta, 
or the triangular part of Egypt, comprchended in the mouths 
of Nilws,is at this day called, from the forme of a Pear: for that 
was properly Rib. Again Interpreters heſitate about the name | 
725 Channa Pſ. 80.15. Whereof I find ſeven verſoxs at leaſt, 
and thoſe, many of them, moſt remote, I render it evrir the plant, 
out of the Egypriian Tongue, in which the 1vy is called xr6nes, 
3 6. ports *Ocied'& the plant of Ofiris , according to Plutarch: in 
iſide, The Pſalmiſt having a little before ſaid, thit God had 
tranſplanted « wine out of Egypt ; touching the ſame wine, he 
ſubjoyns: 0 God &c. wiſit this vine 112) Yechanna i.e, and the 
plant which thy right hand hath planted, Hz uſeth an Egyptian 
word, becaulc he treats of a vinetranſlated out of Egypt. From 
the ſame Toxgue is derived the name of Foſeph,w* Pharaoh im- 
poſed on him, n1yB Na2% Tſaphnath Paaneach Gen. 41. 45- 
The XX, who publiſhed their verſcon in Egypt, write it Yorlopae 
"x: 4, e. the Interpreter of ſecrets, or Reveler of futures, Cons 
ſult of this TAmama in Geneſ. and Kirchir. Prody, Copt. c, 5: 
Alſo nb Sohar a priſon Gen. 39. 20. is ſuppoſed by Abenezs= 
74 to be an Egyptian word, and that from Moſes's Interpretati- 
on. And Moſes, or Moyſes, if we may believe Philo, and 
Foſephwus, and Clem. Alexandrinus, tignifies among the Egyp- 
tians z one preſerved out of the waters : which anſwers to the 


Hebrew 
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Atbrew origination. So the Fgyptian word Rephan, or Rems- 
phan,ſtill in uſe amongſt the Coprites,(whoſe Language is com- 
poſed partly of the Greek,and partly of the old Zgyprian &c.)of 
which ſee more Book, 2: chap.2. 8.8, Totheſe we might adde 
many other Egyptian names and words, which ſeem to have evi- 
dent cognation with, and ſo derivation from the Hebrew, As 
Amun, Jupiters name,whom the Egyptians ſo ſtiled, from Cham, 
whence the Grecins called him *Auwer, as Yoſdins. Idolatr,l. 1.c. 
17- So the Egyptian Neel ( whence by the E/ifton of n came | 
Nilws) ſeems evidently the ſame with the Hebrew 5713 Naal or ng | 
Neel: as Fuller and Glaſſius after him have obſerved, The like 4+ rs. 
might be proved of the Egyptian Gods: as Horns from mx 9 13. 
light, or the Sun: Aps from IR a Father &c. of which hereafter. 
Thus much for the Cognation 'twixt the Hebrew and Egypii- 
an Languaze. And for a more full Solution of the objetF10n a- 
bove mentioned from P/. 81. 5.and 114- 1. &c, which places 
ſeem to imply an Eſſential difference 'twixt the Hebrew and E- 1hether there be 
egyptian Language;it may be anſwered, 1.that a different Dialec7 5" fl[entia! af - 
in Lengvagcs originally the ſame, is ſufficient to conſtitute ſuch ory and 
difference, 3s thar the perſons ro whom each Diale# belongs , Her? 
may not «nd:r/tand each other, when they diſcourſe. This is 
evident from the Syria» or Chaldee Language: which, as *tis 
generally confc{l'd among the Learned,is but a different Dzale&# 
of the Hebrew z, and yet the vulgar ews did not underſtand it : 
3s it appears from 2 Kings 18. 26. Then ſaid Eliakim &c. 
ſpeak, I pray thee, to thy ſervants in the Syrian Language, 
(for we underſtandit ) and talk net with ws inthe Jews Lan- 
ouage, in the ears of the people that are on the wall, The like 
may be inſtanced in other Languages, wherein different D#ale&7s 
render their diſcourſes unintelligible. 2. We may grant, that 
the Egyptian Language was ſomewhat a more remote derivaite 
on from , and yet originally the ſame with the Hebrew, © _ 
As for the Coptick or latter Egyptian Language , it was com- = boa. aa of 
poſed out of the old Egyprias and Greek Tongue, For after ks 
Ry | " . Alex> 
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Inter Coptitas, Alexander's death, Egypt becoming the chief Seat of the Grecis 
in ex S:+. 48 Empire, this gave the firſt occoſion and riſe to the combina- 
ca, parttmix On of the od Egyptian with the Grecian Language. But that 
nt ne which gave the greateſt advantaees to this commixture of the 
chart Phaleg, {, Egyptian andGreek Tongwe,was the famous Schole of Alexandria 
1.c.15- (erected by Ptolemy Philadelphas) whether all the Yirtwoſs or 
great Wits of Greece had recourſe for their In/itution in Philoſo+ 
phie, w® flouriſhed no where ſo much as in this famous Schole, 
Thence the Greek Tongue being moſt in faſhion, not only in 
this Schole, but throughout Egypt, and [o by little and litele 
incorporating with the old Fgypiian, both concur to the produ. 
fon of the Coptick,or new Egyptian Tongue. See more of the 
Coptick Tongue, Kircher, Prodr. Gopt. and Walton Introdutt, ad 
| Ling. Oriental. 

The Azotin $6, Next unto the Fgyprian, we ſhall mention the Azotian 
Language fi '0M or Philiſtine Lauguage, which is ſuppoſed to be a middle be- 
ie Hevew* teen the Egyptian and Hebrew, So Bochart Phal.lib, 1. cap, 

15. The fifth & the Azotian Language concerning which , ſee 
Neb, 12,24, Nehem. 13-24 Andiheir children ſpake half in the ſpeech of 
Aſhdod, & could not ſpeak in the Jews Language &c. To this 
Language of Aſhdod called Azotick (4.e. the Tongue of the Phi- 
liftines, of whom the CA zorians were part) agrees that which 
Hiren. in Eſa. 1. 7. writes of the Cananitiſh Tongue, that it s 4 
middle Language twixt the Egyptian and Hebrew, For the 
Philiſtines came out of E:ypt,8 occupied part of the land of Ca- 
24an, Alſo Dazon, the God of the 4zotian5,derives his name 
from the Hebrew [37 Dagan,which ſignifies bread: corne.So Phi- 
lo By blius,out of Sanchoniathon ; © 4 azyour tid 1Wes dimer v; agereer 
© Ai» 2b *hefn1®, Daron becauſe he found out bread corne, and 
the pleugh , ts called Jupiter Arotrius, So the Gazeans God, 
called Marnas is meerly Syrian or Phenician: tor wid Marnas, 
2mong the $yr:4n5,fignifies the Lord of men, Alſo Baalzebub, 
the appellation of the Accaronitiſh Idol, is plainly Hebrew, fignie 
tying the Lord of a f{ze, or Super ir {rania Venus among bou 
\ A[Cas 
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Aſcalonites,concerning whom Herodotus in Clio (pc:ks, is called 

by the Hebrews Aſtaroth i.e. Aſtarte from the care of the flock na; verum ef 
1 Sam. 31 10, Soinlike manner Saran JW, which oft occurs 194 14ivimus , 
in the books of Foſhaa , Fudges, and Samucl,for the Philiſtine rep pr age” 
Prince, leems to be derived from the Hebrew WW Sar. And A- F>iliteorumn 
bimelec,a name common to the ancient Philiſtine Kings Gen.20, [510% Hebrex 
and 21. and 26, is notorioully Hebrew. Alſo many names ot ode goers , 
the Philiſtine Cities are apparently Hebrew. Whence Bochayrt 1: 6.15. 
concludes + 1t & therefore true , what we have affirmed, that the 

LA zotian or Philiſtine Tongue « akin tothe Hebrew, 

& 7. As tor the ancient Chalare and later Syriack z; they, ,,,, . 
are both evident derivations, and very little different trom the ,. ietnation from 
ficbrew. Touching the old Chaidee, we have many fragments the Hebrew, 
of it in Ezra, Jeremiah, and Daniel. as Ezra 4.7. unto ch.6.15, 
and 7. 42,unto26, So Jerem. 10. I1. and Daz. 244. unto v3, 

In the Scripture ir is ſtiled the 4Arameas .e. the Syrian Lan- 
guages alſo E292 WH the Tongue of the Chaldeans Dan. 1. 4+ 
Others ſtile it the Aſfyriack Language. We have aan ancient 
Specimen of this Tongue Gen. 31. 34» where the ſame place is 
called by Laban 1n the Chaldee XIIND 1y Jegar Sahadutha, i:e: 
2 monument of writers ; and by acob in Hebrew 151 Galed,or, 
according to the common pronunciation, Galaad, which ſigni. 
fies the ſame.” Tis true, the Yu/zar Jews underſtood not this Zax- 
exage (which often happens in diftering Dales of the ſame 
Languaze) as it appears from Jerem. 5.15. 2 Kings 18. 26. Yet 
the more Literate Jews,as Eliakim with the reſt 2 Kings 18.26. 
underſtood the ſame ; which argues its Cognatios with the He- 
brew. This is farther demonſtrable from the ſeveral Chaldee 
Names of Gods, men, places ec. mentioned in the Scriptares. 
As Bel Eſa. 46.1. 52 from 5x el,Gods name (not from 53/5 baal 
the Phenicias God, as many conjecture, but apon a miſtake) as 
Bochart informed me» And Adad from the Hebrew MR Ached. 
Eſa.66.17, if not from pH, Likewiſe Ur,a City of Chalaes, 
is evidently the ſame with the Hebrew Tx Ur which fignifies 

M Lieht 


The Syriach, 
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Lizht and fires Whencethis City is fo called Gen:21:31. from 
the Su», which was worſhipped bere under the Symbol! of ſacred 


fire: of which more hereafter- Touching the Chaldee Tongue, 


its original , Afﬀinity with, and difference from the Hebrew, ſee 

Walton in Bibl. Polyglot. Praleg: 12. De Lingua Chaldaica, 
& 8. As for the Syriack, ic ſprang up, atter the Babylonian 
Cptivity.from the complexion or combination of the Hebrew and 
Chalace: and though it inclines more to the Chal- 


Ivi ex Hebrailmi | CY 
om fo miftione nzws 46 YET WAS It derived originally from the Hebrew, 


eſt terrius ſermo, quid He AS IT appears by thoſe many Fragments we find of 
brewn ita acceditut Chalaeo lit jr in the New Teſtament. So Racha Mat: 5.22, Syr, 
multo_propior, Hebra:cium ta- Ronifoo ot 8 

men paſſim appellant Evangeli- Nj}, H8OLNES either Kg re. Jv5Tp (as Theophylatt) from 
ſte, quia Hebrorum erat ſermo?: P? Hebr PP" he [pues forth , or 4 Vain emty fellow 
nos hodie Syrum vocamus, Hoc A 7 h þ _—_— Milo 9 
ſermone Jeſum Chriſtum, & 4- 976 V01 of wit, trom the Heorew 7 10 Hiphit YI 
poftolos loquutos, Conſtar, Bo- he makes void: as Frantzins de Interp: SCrep: rac: 


ChartPbaleg Bb. 1.Cap.1 5o 129. Again Mammon Mat. 6.24. Luke 16-9,16. 


X1at.6.24, 


Luk.16.916. 


x C07,16.232, 


Toba 5.2, 


Gr: epuare: Syr: R129 Mammona , OWes its derivation either 
to the Hebrew (712571, which among other things, ſigaifies plene 
ty of riches z or to the Hebr: j15R he # firm or ſlrong. So Ma. 
ranatha 1 Cor: 16, 22.6% «34: which ſome read, in the Syri- 
ack, as one word: others read it xx 23ND2 Maharem Attha, 
be thou curſed: Soit anſwers to the Hebr: INN harem one kind 
of malediction and excommunication. Others, more properly, 
read it XNR 12 #:e: our Lord cometh; as Fude 1 4. nos wes 
which was the higheſt degree of excommunication: as if it 
ſhou!d be faid : The Church deſparreth of this mans Salvation, 
and therefore he s given up or remitted to the final judgment, at 
the Lords coming. Both words are of Hebrew origination, As 
gain, we find another Syriack word Fohn 5. 2. Betheſda. Syr, 
RT2N N22 4: e: the houſe of benignity. RT7N Eſ 7a, in its proper 
Syriack notion, (ign/fies reproach ,, but here,in compoſition, it im- 
ports bentgnity , from the Hebrew T5N benignity, or mercy: 
This place 1s ſuppoſed to be thus [tiled , trom the benignity and 
mercy, which the Lord here manifeſted in the curing of all — 

EAICS 
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eaſes. Others readit KWN 72,and ſo render it the houſe of ef- 

fuſion ; from the b/oud of the Sacrifices effaſed ( which gave a 
medicinal virtue to theſe waters) as Caninmmns, gc or as orhers, 

becauſe rainy waters emptyed themſelves into it : and fo the 

Syr: RT2R effuſion, is derived from the Hebr: Twh, See more of 

this Anton: Kebriſſenſis in quinquagena ſua cap: 5. ot Betheſda, 

To rheſe we might adde (everall other Syr/ack words uſed in the _ 

N: T: as Corban, Mat: 27.6. wterir Syr: XNJIMP 2 gift or ob!a- yn x $i 
tron: Hebr: (WP , from 27 he drew near,and in Hiphil,he offe=- 
red, And Mark 5.41, mA & K's Syr: NP Nov , from <9), Mar. 5:41» 
or 19:3 an 7nf ant, child, or young perſon, and ©)7. So Mark 7, 

34. ippeds Ephphatha, Syr: NNEnRN, from the Hebrew Nng, 

Thus Ap or: 15.16. We' find aputyd Sar AM rmageaaen s which 409ca. 16.16» 
is varioutly explained by 7zterpreters: but that of Druſs ſeems 

moſt commodious; who iuppoſeth the name to be compoſed of 

827M 4rma, Which figaifies deſirafFion (by which name the 

Fews called the Citie , wherein they deſtroyed the Cananites , 

Numb: 21.3.) and 771 or [12 geddon contracted, i: e: Their 
Army.SO AG. I. 19, Auddeua Aceldama Syr: 812 Sn , from 48.c.19:; 
the Hebrew 07 blond and R5PN a field, Laſtly we find a whole 
ſentence, taken from Pſ+ 2 2.1. and expreſſed in Greek Chara- 

Fers Mat, 27.46. Mark: 15.34. thus 6191 Exui atuud ofey Sar), or 
Eloi Eloi lamma ſabachthani: which are all Syriack words of PG 
Hebrew origination, and very little different from the Hebrem 

Text Pſ: 22.1. for the Syriack 118 anſwers to the Hebrew 1Hx- 

and 19 is the ſame both in Heby: and Syr: and albeit the Syri- 

ack paw anſwers not, in notzoy, tothe Hebrew My , yer it 1s £= 

vidently Hebrew in its origenation, By all which, it is evident 

that the later Syr/ack (in uſe among the Fews after the Captivi- 

ty, even unto, and ſome while after Chriſts time) though it has 

a mixture of Chaldee with it,yet is it, for ſubſtance, Hebrew. Yea 

the Scripture cals it Hebrew: ſo Fohn 5. 2. which is called inthe 

Hebrew Tongue Betheſda; on which place Glaſfizs (Philes: [, l. 

I. Tradt. 4. Se. 2. 641. 4.) obſerves; that the Syriack Tongue 

| M 2 Was 
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was then vernacule to the Jewiſh Nation, and « called Hebrew by 

reaſon of the Cognation it has with the Hebrew, the daughter attri- 

butine to her ſelf the mothers name, The like Fohn 19. 13, the 

Syriack Gabbatha is ſtiled Hebrew. Again v. 20. the Syriack 

Querquor vo- T7tle, which P:late wrote on the Croſſe, is called Hebrew. So - 
Cee CPs 21,40, and 22. 2.and 26. 14. the Syriack is ſtiled Hebrew; 
vernacula ci- Which evidently expreſſerh the Cornation » YEA Identity "TWIXC 
fs anget thoſe two Languages:for indeed the /ater was but a corruptderie 
Syciaca.Bochart V4t#0n from the tormer, as commix'd with the Chaldee, So 
Phall.z. & 15. Selden de Diis Syre Prolegom. 2. © AS many of the Hebrews 
£ (faith he) did by little and little turneaway from the true wor- 

© ſhip of God, fo alſo proportionably from the purity of their 

© Language;zwhence ſprang the Chaldre DialeR, (7: e: the Syri- 

ack.) I thill conclude this Diſcourſe of the Syriack with an excel. 

lent obſervation of Bochart, Phaleg: lib.1.cap.15, * ln this Syri- 

© ck Tongue (ſaith he} there were various DialeFs, as we may 

Pather from what the maid ſaid to Peter Mark 14.70. » 33 Tan- 

© azzoge, yg 5 Annie os iperdZ4, for thou art a Galileen,and thy ſpeech - 

© apreeth thereto. Namely, the Galilcax Diale# was much 

© more {mpure, as learned ZBuxtorf proves at large, in his Talmu- 

© dick, Lexicon on 51, This Tongue is very neceſſary for Di- 

© vines, becauſe it is near the Hebrew; and the Apoſtles borrow- 

© ed nota few words from it. Not to mention the Chaldaick 

© paraphraſes of the Old Teſtament , and the Syriack werſtons 

? 294 of Old and N. T, which are very ancient, and of great uſe, 

© as dayly experience teacheth us. The Syr7ack Tongne is now no 

* where vernacule, ſave in ſome few towns about Libayus. Of 

the Syriach,, ſee more Walton in Bib.: Polyglot. Prolegm: 13- De 

Lingua Syriaca & c. | 

The Avebick;ts S. 9 Next follows the A4rabick, of which we find mention 

$0gnation with ACFs 2.11, The original whereof the Greek Fathers refer to 
m Faqs a6 Aſarmoth,of which Gen: 10.26. The Arabes themſelves refer its 
original to their father Jeffan. Who ever was the firſt 1»ſti- 
tutor of it, certain it is, that it was originally #raduced from-the 

Hebrew 
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Hebrew. This is evident from thoſe many 4rabiſmes, which are 
found in the Poetich books of Scripture,eſpecially in Zob.So Hie- 
ronyms, Prafat: in Daniel aſlerts; that Job has much ſociety with 
the Arabick,Tongue-Thus alſo Great Bochart Phaleg:lib.1.caper5. 
© And this, if God give it me, I hope, ſometime to make mani« 
cfeſt, This Arabick Tongue was in old times very obſcures 
© neither did it, for almoſt threg thouſand years,extend it ſelf be- 
« yond the limits of Arabia,until,with the Empire of the Saracens 
<encreaſing about a thouſand years (ince,it began to propagate it 
© ſelt every way ; ſo that now 1t occupies almoſt a #hird part of 
© the world as anciently known, Ir confers to the Knowledge 
« of the Hebrew much more than it is believed. Which we are 
«taught by the Hebrews Commentaries on the Scripture, who, 
© when they hefirate, have recourſe to this Language, as to their 
© ſacred Anchor, Alchough they might have obſerved many 
« more things out of Arabiſme, tor the illuſtration of the ſacred 
« text, if they had been more skiltul in-that Toxeve. Out of the 
« ſametTonewe,there might much light 4ccede to many Sciences; 
© eſpecially ro Medicine, and Geographie,and the Mathematichs., 
£if thoſe Arab*ick books, which ev'ry where throughout the or5= 
© ental parts lyein MSS, were publiſhed. For it's well known, 
F that Arts, and Sciences have flourithed among the Arabians , 
*for almoſt fix hunared yearsz whileſt amongſt us rade Barba» 
© rjiſme has reigned, and Literature almoſt been extint; Thus 
Bochart : who has ſince performed what he here modeſtly pro- 
miſcth, touching the Cognation 'twixt the Arabick and Hebrew 
Language, in his elaborate and moſt learned book de Animalibus 
Sacru,wherein,he corrects many wulgar opixions, touching Leui- 
athan,which he interprets ofthe greater Crocoasle; the Unicorne, 
which he makes to be an A714:an Goat, the Whale, which ſwals 
lowed up Jonah, which he takes to be the dogge-fiſh called Car» 
charias.; with other ſacred Animals *; as alto 1lluſtrates many, 
difficult Scriptures out of the Arabick, from its Cognation with 
the Hebrew, He was alſo pleaſed to fayor me with ſome good 
| A RR. 


* Alſo Bochare: 
interprets Bebe» 
mo!h of the Sea» 
horſe, 
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obſervations, touching the Arabick Language, in an oral confe- 
rence I had with him : namely, * that we have but three A4r4- 
© þian Writers more ancient than Aahomet 3 which are Po 
© ets, whoſe books hang up,with Aahomeryin his Temple, Alſo - 
<that Chimiſtry received ics origination from the CHrabians 
&c, Ot the Arabick,its Antiquity, Amplitude and Affinity with 

the Hebrew, lee Walton in Bybl: Polyel, Proles. 14: 
The Perfk $&. 10 We now come to the Perſick Language, with endea- 
from th: HeviOw ggrg to demonſtrate its original derivation trom the Hebrew, 
This ſeems manifeſt from many fragments of Perfian Names 
and Titles ſcattered in ſacred and prophane Hiſtorie. Straba lib, 
11, makes mention of *awaris Amanus, the chiet Perſian God 
(whereby they underſtood the Sun) which received its or724114- 
tion from the Hebrew IN ama the Suz or fire: From whence 
alſo ſprang the Perſian 29791 amanim,which the Greeks called 
-vear35e the ſacred Hearths whereon their ſacred Fire was wor 
ſhipped, as a Symbol of the Sun, This Amanus was called alſo 
by the Perfians Mithras, from 112 Mither, Great, as hereaf- 
ter. We find farther wotices of the copnation 'twixt the Hebrew 
and Perſick Langsages, in thoſe many Perſick words, extant in 
the books of Daniel, Ezra, and Eſther ;, which contain ſtories 
of things done under the Perſiays. So Eſther 3.9. 5111 ginze(or 
as the ancients read it Ganze) hammelec, the Kings Treaſuries, 
is of an Hebrew root, (as Bochart Phat: lib. 1. c.15. will have it) 
which the Perſcans at this day ſound p15 Cen/z, Thus likewiſe 
DTNz paradiſe Nebem: 2.8. is ſuppoſed to be a Perfick word, as 
well as Hebrew, Allo 19 Pur alot, ſooften repered inthe book 
of Eſther, (whence the ſolemne feaſt of D129 perimamongtt 
the 7ews) as I am apt to conjeRure, had its origination from the 
Hebrew "8 ir, That Ur of Caldea had its derivation from the 
Hebrew 18 Or, or Kr, we doubt not but to demonſtrate in its 
place. Now its confeſſed by the Learned, that moſt of the 
Perſian Sacreds were traduced by their Mazi, trom the Chaldaick 
Zabii, Heroaotus Lg. cap, 85, makes mention of a cuſtome a- 
, mane 
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mone the Perſians, © when they went to fight, to caſt a rope» 
« with a gin at the top of it, on their enimies, whereby, they be- 
' ©{ng entangled, were drawn into their hands. From theſe gins 


or ſnares Bochart ſappoſeth the Sagarrii, for Saragtiz, a people F:b4t Phil. 4 
10, 


of Perſia, were {o called , from the Hebrew 37D or 37 Sarar ,* 
which fignifies both in the Syrzack, Chaldee, and Arabick, as 
well as Hebrew, to implicate and entangle, Thence the Syri- 
ack. p70 Serig , the Arabick nw Sarga, and the Greek (Cop;arn 
2 Cor. 11433: lignifying a 6aſquet and pet, had their derivation. 
So inlike manner from the Hebrew WR Iliuſtrious, Magnificent, 
the Perſick, 18 of the ſame ſignification, had its originat ions 
whence the compounds PWIIR Araſchir Artaxerxes,8% tx 
Ardovan Artapanus &s, which Heſychius expounds Great 11- 
Iuſtrious : Aapras wya; th Acari. SO Herodotus Muſa 6, Aprotiytng 
(14345 2 pier, Whence their ancient Hezroes were Called Art41i, Htea 
ſychins, *aprator 5 puns os ger: Such were Artabazms, and Are 
: banws, and Artaphernis, and Artaxerxes &c. Yea the very 
name Per(a ſeems to be of Hebrew, and Arabich origination. For 
the Arabick, 02 pharas ſignifies an horſe; and D\R9 phars an 
horſeman, from the Hebrew wh * whence the Countrey was calr 
led pp Paras, Perſia : and the Inhabitants RD Perſe i: e: 
Horſemen: they being taught, even from their chilchood, z0 
ride the horſe; which was their Glorie, So Xenophon lib. 4. Cy- 
ropediz, *The Perſjans of tootmen being made horſemen, 
Fthey ſo accuſtomed themſelves to horſes , that iſs a» # 
Crghgr 4 azar tug 023 ent Neprar vſeus (2s Im NO good man among 
© the Perſians would willingly be ſeen to go afoot. This Art 
of riding the horſe , was firſt brought in faſhion by Cyrw : for 
(as the ſame Xenophon tels us /ib,1.) before Cyrws's time, it was 
very rare to ſee an horſe in Perſea; it being a Countrey unfit for 
the breeding, as alſo for the riding of horſes, by reaſon of the 
mountains there, . This Bochart gives as a reaſon, why Moſes, 
with the reſt of the Penmen of Scripture, before Daniel and E- 
zcchiel, make no mention of the Perſians under this name, "my 
Ca 
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call Perſia Cuthand Elam: namely , becauſe this nime Perſia 
was given it after Cyrws's bringing up the Diſcip/ine of Horſee 
manſhip , whence the name D712 paras had 1ts origenation, 25 Bo» 
chart Phal: lib.4.cap.:0. Concerning the Perſian Tongue, its 
orizinal., and uſe; together with the Perſ1an werſions of the 
Scripture, (ee Y Valton, in Bibl: Polyglot: Proleg: 16. De Lingus 
Perſpca- | 
T'eoriginalf &, 11. Wenow proceed to the Samaritan Languazes to 
the eetw pleats, ' 
etc Lerence, demonſtrate its derivation from, and cognation, or rather iden- 
fon the Hebrew tity with the Hebrew, The original of the Samaritans was 
briefly this. The ten Tr-bes falling oft trom Rehoboam (5 1 
Kings 12.8 2 Chron.10.)and choling Ferohoam tor their King, 
they conflitute Samaria the Metropolis of their Kinugdomy where 
they had not long ſeated themſelves,but, by reaſon of their De. 
fettion from God, and corruptions in Religion, were tranſported 
thence unto: Babylon, . Yer was there a remnant left behind g 
unto whom there were ſent,from Babylon,fome Colonies of the 
Cutheites , which #ncorporated with them z and in procefle of 
time, became one body, not only as to Ce#vils, but alſoas to Fre 
clefiafticks, The occaſion wherof was this: theſe new 1ahabi- 
tants, the Cutheites, being infeſted by Lions, were willing to 
co be inftructed by the 7/raelst1ſh Prieſt, touching the true Relie 
8108 and.-worſhip of the [/raelitiſh God, Thar this was the origi- 
nal of the Samaritans, we are allured by Foſephns Antiq. lib. g, 
£+20.and12.c.7. Theſe mixed Samaritans at firſt worſhiped 
their Idols, as well as the true God. Yet did they receive the 
Book of the Law, as written in the old Hebrew Letters, Alter 
the returne of the Jews from Babylon, there aroſe an implacable 
feud 'twixt them and the Samaritans; the riſe whereof ſome 
See more of 1þ;5 Make to be this, The Samaritans lived under the Kings of 
Walton: in Bibls Aſſyri4, at firſt without giving any moleſtation to the Jews, (yet 
12980.P00% were they in Religion 281%, for whar made moſt for their ig- 
tereſt) until Ezra,and Nehemiah, with the reſt of Zewifh Refor- 
mers (who endeavored the reearfying of the Temple, and You 
reſto- 
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reſtoring as well the Ecclefiaſtick, as Politick Government ) re- 
jected their 4ſiſtance, and Contributions. Which repulſe theſe 
Samaritans (who pretended to worſhip the ſame God with the 
ews) received with ſo much indignation, as that they did what 
they could, both by calummnies (uggeſted to the Perſian Kings , 
2s alſo by building the Garizitan Temple, to oppoſe, and under- 
mine the zelous undertakings of the Jewiſh Reformers : as Fo= 
ſeph Antiq:l.11.c.4. The Samaritans (ſaith-he) accuſed the Jews 
that they fortified the Citie, and built a Temple more like unto 4 
Caſtel, than a Church: aſſerting alſo, that this made not for the 
' Kings intereſt 5c, Hence ſprang an inveterate hatred *twixt 
the Samaritansand Fews, as Fohn 4.9. and that which added to Co 
it, was this z that many of the profirgate Fews fled to the $4- Tn-49: 
maritans. The Fews and Samaritans contended before Ptolox 
mers Lagus touching the £Awtority of their Temple. Hirca- 
nu deſtroyed Samaria, and the Garizitan Temple, Herod re- 
buildeth both one and t'other. Yet-the Samaritans, deſpiling 
Herods Temple,choſe rather to worſhip on a bare Altar in mount Wee 
Garizim; which ſome gather trom the Words of the Sama- 797 in Bt 
riten Woman, John 4. 20. our Fathers worſhipped inthis Moun« YO 
tain &c. After the Garizitan Temple was eretted, the Sama- 
ritans, rejecting their Idols, worthipped one only God ; and had 
their Przefts,at leaſt as they pretended, out of the houſe of Aaron. 
Yet they received only the Pentateuch or 5 books of Moſes ; be- 
cauſe,when the ten Trebes revolted from Rehoboams , the other 
books were few of them extant, and thoſe that were, not (0 
common and received : 'belides,the Prophets were generally ve- 
ry invective againſt the ten Tribes ; which inclined them to re- 
je& their Prophecies, The greateſt ſpecimen we have of the S4- 
maritan Tongue,isin the Samaritan Pentateuch; which is evident- 
ly the ſame, tor ſubſtance with the Hebrew. Yea ſome learned 
men make the Samaritan Charater, the ſame to be the old He- 
brew, and the preſent Hebrew charatter,with the old Chaldear: 
whence alſo they conclude, that _=_ Grecian Alphabet was for- 
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med not out of the preſent Hebrew charatFer , bnt out of the 
Samaritan, by an inverſion of the letters : which Bochart alfo'in 
a perſonal conference, acquainted me with : of which more 1n the 
following chap.12.8. 3,4. | 
$. 12, As for the Ethiopick Lanzuage ; we need ſay but 
little, Erhiopta,in the Scripture,is deſcribed by the Land of Lud, 
(not of Chas as many werſrons upon miſtaken grounds have it) 
according to Bechart, YValton, S*Y Valter Ralegh and others, 
The Ethiopick Tongue has great Affinity with, the Chaldearn 
and therefore is by ſome, made the tame with it. Scaliger at» 
teſts, © that the Frhiopians call themſelves Chaldeans; and that 
© not without cauſez becauſe of thoſe many ſacred and profane 
© books, which they have, written in their moſt elegant and an- 
© cient Tongue, ſo near akin to the Chaldee, or i.Aſſyriack. So 
P Vaſerus ( in notis ad Geſn: Mithridat: cap. 2.) (aies , © that the 
© Ethiopick Tongne is next unto the Chaldaick , and Aſſyrian, as 
*alſo to the Hebrew; which the Reliques of the Chriſtians 
© brought into Erhiopia. Marianrs Vittorius ( who was the 
firſt that reduced the Erhiopick Tongue to rules of Grammar) 
in his Proem: tels us, © that the Zr/ropians call their Tongue 
© Chaldean , as that which ſprang from the Babylonick of Chal- 
© de4, and is very liketo the Htbraick, from which it derives its 
© origination, as well as the Syriack, Arabick , aud alſo Beby- 
© lonick , or Aſſyriack., Whence he concludes, that this E= 
thiopick Language may eaſily be learned by thoſe who are 5kil- 
led in the Hebraick. MNiceph, l. 9. cap. 18. relates, that in 
times long paſt , many Colonies wanared from Allyria unto Erhi- 
OPia aud ſo conveyed the Chaldee Tongue thither. The CAfﬀi- 
nity 'twixt the Ethiopick Language , and the Chaldaick, as alſo 
the Hebraick , will eafily appear to any that ſhall- confer the Z- 
thiopick verſions of the Pſalmes, and& XV. T. with the Hebrew 
and Chaldee, Diodor. Sicul. 16.4. afftirmes that the Ethiopians, 
at firſt, had the ſame Letters with the Egyptians. Mariana V ifto- 
114 makes three DialecFs of the Erhiopick Tonene, the YVernacu- 
ts 8 ons A 
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le, the Babylonick , the ſacred &c. See more of this YYaltor 
51 Bibl. Polyglot. Proleg. t 5, ac Lingua e/Ethiopita, 
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CHAP. XII, 


European Languages, eſpecially the Greek 
and Latin, from the Hebrew, 


The Greek Tongue its original from the Hebrew. The Greti- 
ans recezves their Letters, and Literature immedtately from 
Cadmus, but originally from the Phenicians aud Hebrews, 
Arguments which prove the Traduttion of the Greek Letters 
from the Hebrew or Samaritan, by the Phenicians, 1»ſtances 
out of Plato to make good the ſame."e13& darknes from 21 excb 
night Gen. 1.5. Miz from W012. Tpeiz from VN &c The Latin 
immediately from the Greek, but originally from the Hebrew. 
T he proof hereof by inſtances, eſpecially from thoſe verſes of 
Virgil, Tiryre ru patulz &c, the other European Languages 
originally from tbe Hebrew. Spveral old Gallick , Biitag- 
nick, and Sax0n names of GogFof Hebrew-0r1gination' 


$I .V\ 7 E now procegd to the Grecian Language z to de-,, FRE 
monſtrate its Tradution from the Hebrew original- its original from 


ly, though immediately from the Phenician, There is ſome the Hebrew. 
difference amongſt the Zearxed about the immediate Parent 
of the Greek Tongue. The Italian Kircher makes the Greek 
to be orizznally traduced from the old Egypiian Language, Bur 
this is ſufficiently refuted by learned Bochart Phaleg: lib. 1.c.15. 
where he ſhews, © that chis perſuaſion, of the Egyptian Tongue, 
©its being the old Matrice of the Greek,is but a dream of Kirchers; 
* which may be eafily refuted from thc ancient names of places 
*1n Zeyps: as alſo from ha , and Platarch, and _— 
2 * an 
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© 2nd 1amblichus, with others ; wherein you may find a long ſe- 
e ries of Ezyptian words , which ſavor not more of Greciſme , 
© than of the 1/{yrick , or German Language &c. Stillingfleet 
makes the Greek Tongue to be derived, not fxom the Phenic;- 
ans, but from the old Pelaſgi: ſo Stillingfleet Orgin. S, Book 3, 
<h,4.8,11. *The ground of the Afﬀnity between che Jews and 
© Lacedemonians was from the Pelaſet, whoſe chief ſeat was in 
«Arcadia, to which adjoyneth Laconia. Beſides the Spar. 
© zans werea part of the Dorians, who ſprang from the Pelaſe}, 
© and theſe from Phaleg,the ſon of Heber, from whom Abraham 
<and the Fews came,Ger. 11-17, 20. The Hellezs were not 
© the firſt Iohabirafits of Greece , but the Pelaſei; who ſpread 
© themſelves over Greece, and, being deſcended from Phaleg, 
© brought with them the Hebrew Language into Greece: whence 
© 2n account may be given of many Hebrew words in the Greek 
© Language; which came not from the Phenicians as Bocharins, 
but the old Pelaſg;. So again Se?. 14. © Having evidenced 
© (ſaies he) that the firſt Planters of Greece were th Pelaſet g 
© 2nd theſe derived from Peleg,it will be cafily ſuppoſed, chat the 
« Language they brought wth them, was the ſame with that uſed 
© in the family whence Phaleg came, as to the ſubſtance of it , 
©namely the Hebrew , which appears by many Hebrew words 
<jnthe Greek, and theremainders of the Eaſterne Languages 
<inthe Ilands of Greece, both which came, not from Cadmizs 
<:nd the Phenicians, as Bochartwus thinks, but from the 01d Pe- 
laſei. This learned man here fully grants our concluſion z that 
the Greek had its Derivation from the Hebrew , though he diſ- 
likes the medium of conveyance by the Phenicians. But yet 
(under ſubmiſſion to the Learned) I ſee not any Demonſtrative 
Arguments againſt Bocharts Aſſertion, For grant, that the old 
Pelaſgi were the firſt poſicors of Greece , yer 'tis generally con= 
teſled that thechieteſt parts of Greece were atterwards poſſefled 
by the Phenicians, ard peopled by their Colonzes ; {o that the 
Greek Tongue & Alphabet, may be juſtly (aid, to owe its origi- 


fore Chap. 7. $. 7. proved. We have alſo demonſtrated, chap, Ee Gorrpens 


.. Moſaick Inſtitution, according to that of Expolemws in Clemens ,;x,. 


- ©the Grecians from the Phenicians, That the Phenicians had 


ſtarum & vw inns yeguuar Letters came from the Phentcians. And 


C.12. The Grecians Literature from Cadmus, 9; : 
nal perfeRion to Cadm#s,and other Phenicians: as we have be-, 


Vf uunth 


10. 8. 4+ that there was no uſe of Letters more ancient than the Autt 1p 


Alexandrinm ous lib.t. * They ſay that Moſes was the firſt Plutarcy, 
© wiſe man, and that he firſt delivered Grammar, or Letters to 
© the Fews, and from the Jews the Phenicians received them , as 


the knowledge and uſe of Letters before the Grectans, is plain 
from that of Lucan, 
Phenices primi, fame {i credimms, auſt 
Manſuram rudtbus vocem ſiznare figeurts, 

$ 2+ Thatthe Greczans had their Zerrers and Literature im- The Grecians 
mediately from the Phezzcians, but originally from the He- !ffved heir 
brews ,is confirmed by the. Zutority of the moſt learned; fo Lnd. ind gy ng 
Vives on Auguſt. de civit. Dei 1,18.c.39.* It is(ſaies he) the com- Cadmus, 
*mon opinion both of Fews and Chriſtians, that the Hebrew 
© Letters had Moſes for their 1nſtututor: which Eupolemas and 
* Artapanus, with other Heathen Authors affert, who make 
* Moſes the firſt Inventor of Letters, which he delivered over Sd. 
© to the Fews, from whom their neighbours the Phenzcians re- RB-0-. 
© ceived them,and the Grecians by Cadmws from the Phenicians Livt. 
e&c, Herodotus lib. .cap. 58. ſpeaks thus: i 5 $:2mc 6c, © But 
© the Phenicians, who came with Cadmzs, as they brought other 
© Learning with them into Greece , fo allo Letters, which the 
* Greeks had not before, So Philoſtratws lib. 2. de vitus Sophi= 


Inde $0111%.nia 


Diodorms lib.5.tels us, that the Phenicians received theſe Letters 
from tbe Syrians, whereby we can underſtand no other but the 
Hebrews: as before chap, 4, $. 2-'and Cc, 10. $. 4, So Euſcbius 
de prepar. Evang.lib.10, * The firſt who delivered Letters was 
* Cadmus; whence they called them the Phenician Letters. There 
fare ſome whoafhrmh, that the Syrzaxs firlt tound our Letters 
* but by the Syr2ars is __ Hebrews. SO Bocbart Fances 

| 3 7 =". 00 
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lib,1.cap.20. proves at large, that Caamwr, and thoſe Phenician 
Colonies that came with him, brought Letters into Greece, And 
indeed the Greek Letters themſelves, carry in them ſufficient 
7-19, Or notices of their Phenician and Hebrew origination: for 
4z,oments to 1, It we regard the very figure; the Greek Letters, eſpecially 
ear 5: ſuch as are more antient, (whereof we have ſome charaQers gi- 
Pheaicia Ori» VER US by Jo: Scaizger 1n his notes on Esſebins) are ſo exaftly 
gi1ha110., anſwerable to the old Phenician Letters, (now called the S4- 
maritan, as Bochart,) that there is no one but will grant, the 
former had their or/g#zal from the later. 2. Many of the names 
in the Greek Alphabet are Phenician or Hebrew:as "ace, which is 
the ſame with 99x Aleph; and 83re the ſame with n2 Bethz 523 
Gimel the ſame with z4kua; and N97 Daleth the ſame with are, 
&c. Neither was this 07!gination of the Greek Alphabet from 
the Hebrew hidden to the Greeks, who, according to Yarro, ac- 
knowledge theſe names were not of Greek, but Barbarian \. E: 
Phenician or Hebrew Extra. 3. The Greeks, in their Letters, 
obſerve the Phenician orders which that it was moſt ancient, ap= 
pears by the Acroftick verſes of David and Jeremiah &c. 4 The 
power both inone and to'ther is very much the ſame, Ts true, 
Cadmns brought but 16 letters into Greece, whereunto Pala- 
medes, or Simonides , or Epicharmus added 4, and Pythazor as 
one more: yet this hinders not the former Afertion: tor the 
Arabick and Ethiopick Tongues have their proper Letters, which 
yet hinders nor , but that they are Hebrew Dzaletts. 

S. 3. We findalearned Dizreſion touching the ſameneſſe 
of the Grecian Letters with the Phenician , in loſeph Scaliger, 
his Animaaverſions on Euſebius's Chronicon, fol.110.&C, (Edit. 
A mſteloda. 1658,) where he gives us the parallel 'twixt the. 
Greek and Phenician Letters, and then addes, fol. 111. «You 
* havean Exemplar of the Phenician Letters, together with the 
* different Figures of the Greek; by comparing of which, you 
* may of your ſelf colle, that the Greek Letters ſprang from 
* rhe PLenician; ſeeing they have one and the ſame 0r7der and. 


Forme 
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© Forme with the Phenician; which in times paſt all the Cana- 
© nites and Hebrews uſed; as alſo the Samaritans now ule the 
©\1me : neither were there any other in «ſe, from the time of 
© Moſes, to the d:ſtrut#ion of the Temple, For thoſe Letters, 
© which the Jews now ule in their ſacred Books , and other wri- 
* tipgs, are 30vitious,and of late original z being but depravati- 
© ons of the Syriack, and theſe from the Samaritay. (Then he 
*addes) having given an Exemplary of the Phenician from the 
© Samaritan, Cananitiſh, or Moſaith Alphabet , every one may 
© plainly ſee, that not only the 1onick, but alſo the Zatin Let- 
© ters are drawn according to, and from the Phenicians and that 
Fitis true, what P/i#y writes , that the ancient 7onpian Letters 
were the ſame with the Latin; which Tonian Letters he al- 
* fo cals Aſſyrian, For the Jones received their Letters from - 
© the Phenictans, which, as in all things elſe it happens, by long 
© uſe and Progreſle of time, declined from their primitive forme 
eyer {o as their ori04ne may be diſcovered. Therefore Herodo- 
e tus (aies, that the ancient Tonzck Letters were molt like to the 
| ©Phenician, and that be ſaw forae monuments of them in Afia — 
© The Greeks called their ancient elements pvizunz, Phenician, bes 
© cauſe they were given them by Cadmw: from the Fhenicians, 
t They alſo called them KeJuan yeaurnnre Cadmeian Letters, ASit 
© is m2niteſt out of Herodotus and Timon. 67. 

E.- 4, Bochart alſo (Canaan lib. 1. cap,20.) undertakes to de- | 
monſtrate to us, how the Greeks, by inverting the Poſetion or 
fits of the Phenician Letters, brought their Ze#ters to that 
Forme they now have. © The Greeks (fates he) inverted the ;- 
* 118 of the Phenician Letters, (after they began to alter the 
* Mfoae of writing towards the right hand.) Thus of the Phenzn 
© clan Beth was made the Greek p, and of Gimel, r gre, For 
* atter they began to write from ef? to 74241, it was neceſſary al- 
* fo, together with the mode of writing, to change the Szts of 
* the Lerrers, This mutation was made by the conduct of Nature: 
* for as Juliwe Scaliger (de canſis lingua Latindibl.cap 46) ww 
y 
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© ly obſerves ; the »atural motion is towards the right hand. Yet 
*the Hebrew, or Phenician mode of writing towards the left, was 
*not unknown to the Grecians: for the molt ancient of them 
©:mitated the ſame for the moſt part. So Solons Laws are (aid 
© to have been written from right to left, after the Hebrew mode: 
Thus Bochart fol. 494. The like allo, Owen Ti:olog.lib,q, Di- 
reſſ.1. * There is no mention (ſaies he) of any Letters amongſt 
* the Gentiles before the £Age of Cadmus. The Phenicians, 
*of whom Cadwns was , are (aid to receive the uſe of Letters. 
© from the Syrians. So Diodorus lib.5, Thit the Hebwys are 
© called Syr#ans none can be ignorant. That che Phenzcians re- 
© ceived not the Figures, nor the Number, but the uſe of the Let- 
© ters from the Syrians, is evident from what we have meatio- 
*nedof Cadmus, As for the wonted mode of writing amongſt 
©the Syrians towards the left, the Grec;ans had ſome fame 
© thereof, which they called the Tepocon ; though the ule there 
© of be not ſo apparent amongſt them. Thus this learned man 
and though he differs ſomewhat from Bochart in theſe points , 
yet they both agree,with the ancieat, herein: namely, thar the 
Grecians received, by Cadmus , their Letters from the Phent- 
cians ; who had theirs from the Syrians or Hebrews, according 
to that of Ewpolemius mentioned in Clem: Alexandr, ro. lib. 1,as 
before. Ra 
$. 5- This alſo is demonſtrated by onr learned ?ackſon,of the 
Divine Autority of the Scriptures fol, 57, where he ſpeaks thus: 
© The Greek Alphabet hath been taken from the Hebrew, as 'cis 
© evident to ſuch as will compare both. The Grecians theme 
© ſelves acknowledge, they had their very Letters trom the Phe- 
© nicians,who were next neighbors to Fudea- And as both the 
« firſt Elements,and ſundry primitive words of the Greek, and Hes 
© brew (carce difter one from another as 3 from 4: (o are the prin. 
* cipal or firſt Heads of the Grecian invention derived, for the 
* moſt part from the Hebrews z although by ſucceſſive artificial 
" © 2mitation, their variety grow greater, and their reſemblance of 
Divine 
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© Divine Truth ſe Thus 7ackſon. To which we may adde 
that of Grotivs de weritate Relig. Chriſt. pag, 17. ©* whereunto 
« ({aies he) accedes the undoubted Antiquity of Moſes's writings, 
<vith whichno other writing may contends Whereof this 15 a 
' eſyſficient Argumear, that the Grecians, whence all Learning 
« was diffaſed amongſt the Nations, confeſſe that they received 
heir Letters elſe where ; which Letters of theirs have the 
© fame ancient Order, name, and faſbion or draught, with thoſe 
© of the Syriack or Hebrew, As the ancient Attick Laws (whence 
©the Roman Laws werealſo afterward derived) had their origi- 
© nal from Moſes's Laws, I ſhall conclude this Argument from 
Autority,with that of the learned Hammond,in his Annotations on 
Mat:15.22. [a Woman of Canaar.]* This Woman of Canaan 
© (fates he) is, Mark 7. 37+ Called a Syrophenician- That which 
6s ſaid by the Heathens ofghe original of Letters and Liter a+ 
© ture by Cadmws from the Phenicians , confirmeth the ſame z 
« by the Phenicians meaning the Hebrews ; from whom ( accor- 
© unto Clemens's dbſervation,that 'saalurs «'s xawwrat ) the Grecl- 
« ans ſtole all they had. Thus Hammond; As for Cadmie, 
whois generally ſuppoled to have been the firſt that tranſpor- 
red Letters into Greece, we have (c4p.6.8,1. &c.) proved out of 
Bochart and others, that he was deicended from thoſe IIM9WMp 
Cadmonites, mentioned by Moſes Gen. 15. 19. the ſame wich 
. the Hivites, who were called Cadmonim i.e. 0r2entals, Joſh. 11.3: 
| J«4.3+3+ becauſe they occupied mount Herwor , which is the 
moſt or;ental part of all Canaan. Hencealſo Cadmw's Wite 
was ſtiled Parmonia , from mount Hermon, whence ſhe came : 
and, becauſe xn Hwwvite ſignifies alſo a Serpent, they were alſo +: 
ſaid to be turned into Serpents: All which I have been confir- 
medin, by learned Bochart upon perſonal Conference, as well as 
by reading his account hereot laid down in his Canaar lib. 1. 
cap. 19. So Bochart inhis Phaleg. lib. L, c.15. tels us expreſ- 
ly, that 4s Letters and Tee were derived from _ Hee 

rews 
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brews to the Phenicians, ſofrom the Phenicians to the Greeks, 


A full proof of F+ 6. But to give a more Artificial, and Phyſicut Demonſty a- 


the derivation 
the Greeb from 
the Hebrew by 


ſton of the Traduttion of the Greek Langnage,as well as Letters, 


from the Phenician and Hebrew Tongue. Plate, in his Cratylus, 


inſtances 0ut of aſſures us, © that they, the Grecians, received their Names and 
Palo &c 


« Language from certain Barbarians, more ancient than them- 
ſelves ec. And,to make his Peſction good, he cites many words? 
which, he preſumes, were of this Barbarian Origination. Now 
theſe words he cires are evidently of Hebrew Extra ; which 
gives us an irreſiſtible evidence, that by the Barbarian Tongue 
he meant the Hebrew. I ſhall inſtance in a few particulars. One 
word mentioned by Plato, as of a Barbarian original, is"Ere2o, 
darknes,which is naturally and evidently derived from 95 eres, 
Gen. 1, 5. 2s we have elſewhere proved, So, in like manner, he 
mkes Miz 0 be of Barbarian orizhgation; namely from 012. 
Bur this will more evidently appear in thoſe T70jan words he 
there cites, and their Affinity or ſamenes , as to ſubſtince, with 
the Hebrew, as Serranus has well obſerved: So =zuw4S, the 
name of a River, owes its original to yRt? be heareth, by reaſon 
of the noiſe of the water. And "rt «my ſeems derived from 57 
20 wonder, becauſe he was 2 perſon of great wonder &.admir ation, 
So nezwG from MD 0 bring forth fruit, becauſe he was frutti- 
ficator Patrie, Yea the very name T5 ſeems borrowed from 
"vn Exploration, by reaſon of that known fable of Neprune 
and Apollo their ſearching Troy, when it was built by Laomedon, 
To theſe mention'd by Plats, we might adde many more Greek 
words, which are moſt apparently of Hebrew and Phenician 0- 


' #igination, As nei wiſe men, from D'2W $Iſhim, ſpecalators, or 


Seersz Which is a ſtile the Hebrews gave to their wiſe men, as we 


| hayeclſewhere obſerved. So 4#221% Heaven, from. 1x or, or 


#r, Light. * ajjs0cr an Earneft, from NIW, which ſignifies the 
Gme in the Phenician tongue, as Grotius on 2 Cor.1,21, Thus 
34G from p12 vice: and 3a1& from IR EL God: as kK29u% from 
Pom Cadmon, Gen. 15: 19, Mza>x3 Malchw,(Porphyries name) 
from 7922 a King. $9 Kewur® a Chimney,or Hearth, from gn 
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fearths, where they kept their ſacred fires, mentioned Lev. 26. 
30, Sollikewiſe 444 an Oat, from nMmR 1 will praiſe, and "A:23 16: 26, 30; 
trom WNDR; and ore from JOY, 3s Grot. on 2 Cor. 12, 9. 
'Twould be endleſſe to proceed, as far as we might, in ſuch de- 
rivations of Greek words trom the Phenician and Hebrew. He 
' thatwill, may fee more of this in Crizeſims, de confuſione lingua- 
rum, Cap.10.p4e.83. Bochart Can.lib.2.cap. 1.40 the 6. 
S. 7. As the Greek Tongue hadits origination from the He- 
brew, and Pheniciany (o 1n like manner the Latin from the 7%. tin im: 
Greek. That the Zatin, as well as the Greek Letters, had their {;, 61:4, j has 
- origination from the Phenician or Hebrew, is proved at large by originally from 
learned Foſeph Scaliger, in his Animadverſfions on Euſcbius's te nw. 
Chronicon, fol. 111. &c: Edit.1658, Thus Grotius, de (ſatiſ- 
fadtione Chriſti cap.8. pag. 164. The whole of the ancient Latin 
(ſaies he) was but a depravation of the Greek. Yo again Grotis 
Epiſt.ad Gallos ( Epiſt- 58.p42.146.) The Latin Tonene(ſaies he) 
had its original from the Greek, as thu from the Syriack, or fhe 
| Hebrew, which « the (ame, &c. And learned Bochart is ſo confi. 
dent of this Tr«dv7#ioez of the Latin from the Greek, as thar, 
once in #conference with him, he undertook to ſhew me, how, 
in thoſe two verſes of Yirg2l, | 
Tityre, tu patulz recubans ſub tegmine fagi, 
Sylveſtrem tenui Muſam meditaris avena. 
Each word hid its derivation from the Greek: as Tity- 
rus from wigs, tw from c}, patulus from wnexs , &c, 
T (hall inſtance but in a few Latiz words, which had their drig7- 
«tion immediately from the Gree&, but originally from the 
Hebrew. So Aftrum from "acer, as this from 1mDpR After. Ca- 
. min, a Chimney, from K«wrS, and this from 0111917 Chami- 
aim: Lev,26. 30, Oda, from 9%), as this from MMR Ode. Arra 
from «je, and this frromg I" arrabon, Sicers from mes, 
and this from T5w Secar: Sotrom the Hebrew '\R, or 1N, or 4 pu nice; 
"12K, the Greek v;, and the Latin, ve, ſeem to be traduc'd: ag tw frxife Gre. 
from MR ah and aha: and from x, r-?, and ne: from mp1 on 7 Glaſſ. 
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Gamel, Kune, and hence Camelus: from MN Tor, Taex, and 
hence Taurus: from Þ V Sar, oxtwe, ſeccus: as Glaſſius Grammat. 
$.lib.a. Trad. 3, Obſer.5. Thus from NR El, 1a, and Sol: as 
R 5 from 227V 1ah Chus,"laz,&, Iacchus: fo Foſſius de Idol, lib.2s 
cap.16.From j Jajin, wine, 3»&,and hence (0 being expunged) 
wvinum: as Voſs. delaol: |: x. cap. 18, Alſo from ow Mom,uice, 
va& , and Momus: from tp Keren, an horn, wear, and Corn, 
 <Medeclavis Apecalyp.pag.108, makes A4cheron, a river in hell, 
x0 bederived from Accaron, or Ekron, 1 Sam. 5. 11, * Acheron, 
s « the river of hell; (faies he) as they heafd from the Grecians, 
. © in ſound differs not from CA ccaron, or Ekron, the city of the 
Philiſtins, 1 Sam. 5. 11. where Beelzebub was God, and thence 
* ſtiled Accaroneys. From Accaron allo comes Charon,the Boat= 
man of Styx, (whom V fins makes the ſame with the Infernal, 
Mercury) and Acherov. The Grecians by Acheron underſtood 
Hell, fo alſo the Latins; wHencethat of the Poet, — -LA cheron- 
#4 mevebo, He that will, may find more on this Head, of the 
Traduttion of the Latin from the Greek Pymediately, but or5cie 
wall from the Hebrew, in Beckman de origine lingua Luttn &! 
Allo in Gey. Voſſins his late book dt origine ling. Latife, Crine- 
fins de confuſe linguarum cap.8.pag.8z. Fohan. Buxtorf./Philoloz, 
Diſſertat. 2. Brerewpods Inquiries touching the Diverſitie of 
Languazes chap.7.pag.5 2 2 
Other weſtern &.8, Asfor the other European Lanevaces, the Ttalian, Sp4- 
Jpg Fo niſh, French, German, Engliſh, &c. its evident, that they 21e,'2s 
| rd their preſent conſtitution, made up, tor the moſt part, of the 
nd mrewnens Latin, and ſo originally from the Hebrew, as has been proved 
zo ſe deywiſet, in the former $. ' I ſhall onely cull our ſome of the old Gallich 
pn ewe -- and Britannick (which, as Camden and Bochart prove: are for 
ziun linguas fe Ubftance the ſame) Tongue, with ſome. Sax0n- and Enziiſh 
«:;f.d;ſc.Sand- words, which ſeem evidently to dggive their origination from 
ford De Die the Phenician or Hebrew, Firſt th itanrrie, 
(a.lib.1.y,17 OE Pheniciay or Hebrew, Firlt the very name Britanriegis,by 
Bochart, made parallel unto, and derived from the- Phentcian 
JR 712 Barat anak, aland of Tin, or Led. Whence: the 
Welch Bri (which ſignifies diverſe: colors) ſeems to receive 


. 
- 


C.y 2.The oldGallickantBritanick from the Hebrew 1@1 
its Derivation; and hence-alſo (2s a corious' Cambrobritan ins 
formed. me)the more curious Welch Criticks derive Britain. Thus 
Shivers, from 159 Shibber, he brake; 2nd nod, trom 51, to nod: 
as alſo M#2, from the Phemician 7 Mod or Mad,which ſignifies 
ſtime, whence in Philo Byblins,the firſt ' Chaos is called wr mad 
or ſlime, TI ſhall conclude this Diſcourſe of #'efftern Languares 
with ſome account of the old Gallick, Britannick, and Saxon 
Gods, with the Tradu#ion of their Names from the Phenician 
or Hebrew Language, Fupiter was ſtiled in the old Gallick 
Tongue Taramss, inthe Britannich, (es in the Cambrick or 
Welch to this day) :4ram or taran; inthe old Saxon and Eng- 
liſh, Thur, (whence Thurſday tor Dies Fovrs,) and all theſe from 
the Pheniclan QyNN tarem, whereokthe radix-is DY1to thunder, 
as hereafter, Book 2, chap. 1,S.7. Again., Mercury 'was tiled 
in the od Ga/lick, Tentates, (and 1 preſume the fame in the Br/- 
tannick,) as in the German, Tuiſto, or Teuto, from the Phenician, 
Taautus, whom the Egyptians {tiled Thoyth, or Theath: ( as allo 
the Engliſh and German Mar, or Men, ac@rding to Voſſins, 
came trom the Egyptian, Menas) of whichſee what follows B.2. 
C.4:F« 3, SO Heſusr, another Gallich God, whereby, it is pre- 
ſamed,theywndcritood Mars, received its origination from 
the Hebrew-11y hizzuz, potent, or ſtrong, which is an Attribute 
given to the true God, Pſal, 24. 8. MY MV Fehovah Hizzuz, 
the Lord ftrong, of which ſee more B,2. c.5, of Mars. Farther; 
\ Apollo was ſtiled among the 01d-Gauls, Belenus,{Herodian reads 
it B21, Ygwhich ſeems evidently a Derzvative from the Phenici- 
an 92 baal, or beel, whence Belus, as B. 2.C. 4 Se. 1, Again 
Hercules patfed among the 014-Gawv/s under the name Ot 0gminss 
IS Tucian in Hercul. Heguage & Kean: Oy wwor mr0uaTen gar] Ty SM? 
The Celticall Herculesin their vernacule Tongue,07 minus: which 
Bochart derives from the He6r /92Y ſtrangers, as B.2.c.5, Laſt- 
ly, the Britains (who,as Tacitus,and Ceſar write, bad the lame 
ſacreds with the Gaul;) worſhipped a certain Goddefle called 
Adraſte, which Bochart makes to be the lame with the Phent- 
6143 
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nician A ſtartez whence alſo the Saxon Goddeſſe Aefter, or 
Eaſter, which they ſacrificed unto in the moneth of April, as 
hereafter Book 2. ch,2: 66. As for the ſeveral yames of Dig- 
#ities and Office:among the old Gaulr- and Britains, viz. Brea- 
#ss, Mar, Rix, Paters, Cens, 8c. with their origination from 
the Hebrew, ſee what precedes chap. 9. F. 6: = | 
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Of Pagan Theologie,, both Theogonick or My- 

thick, Phyſick, and Politick ; with its Tra. 

. . duftion from Sacred Names, Perſons, 
Rites , and Stories. 
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liun the ſame with phy. Elion, Gods nam? Gen.14.19,22. His 
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CAP. 1. 


The Theogonie of Saturne , and Fupiter from 
Sacred Names, Perſons and Stories, 


Pagn Theologie i» general, and its Diſtribution, into Theogo- 
nick, Phyfick, and Politick. Theogonick er Mythick The- 
olopie diſtributed into Zabaiſme and Helleniſme z with the 
Idea of each. The Theogonie of Saturne: his Grandfather E- 


Granamother Bryth from 79 berith Gods Covenant. H# 
immediate Parents the Heaven and Earth from Gen'14.19, 
Hrs proper name Ilus from Ox El Gods name. He was called 
alſo Molech from 792 , Baal frow 5y2 &c. Hi Parallel 
with Adain in 6 particulars ; with Abraham 3» 4 perticularss 
, ana with Noahin 14 particulars, The Theogonie of Jupi» 
ter; who & called Belus from Hy 5 beel Hoſ. 2.16. 2s, which 
anſwers to the Hebrew T19N heat , and ſo is an alluſion to nn. 
. Cham, who paſt FS, among the Egyptians and Afﬀri= 
cans, Again, he js ſtiledSydyk from Tis Gods name ; Ta- 
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Aving dilpatch'd.che.Diſcarſe of Languages, and 
proved their Derivation from the Hebrew and Md. 
_ > > {1;cþ Scripture: we now proceedeo'a ſecond part 
of Philolegic ,. which refers unto. P47 aw Theoloete or ldolatrie, 
with'endeavors ro demonftratf its Trads#ion.from-; 4nd that 
by a curſed Didbolick [#itttion'df;; ſacred oractesiand Worſhip. 

| All Pagan Theologigisi by the Ancients reduced to this Diftr:- 
bution. IT. Owhoxia uwvrc3 Mythich,, or Fabulous Theologie , at 
firſt broached by the Poers , which chiefly regards the- $i 
Generation of the Gods, 2. ©xonoyje miurind Pol;tich or civil Thes 
ologie, hatched, as 'tis preſumed, by States men, Politiciaxs, and 
ſeared amangft cheir Prieſts, This 
to. their &ilwiorcri Tdolatrie or Worſhip : 
which takes in all their, $crifices, Priefts, Temples &c. 3-They 

had alſo their 20x0z4« pvoni Natural Theologiesz which confiſted 

3 Ti.4.1: Chiefly/in 42rzaxiucartucrior (mentioned. I Tim. 41.) Demon 
Dogmes, and Canons , and was the figment of the wiſer ſort of 
Heathens, gzmely ofthe ?+:loſophers, who rejeRing the mul- 

tip licity of Gods, brapght in by the P vets , reduced theit Theo- 

. dogie.to amore (Nafural agd Rational; Forme, wherein they ſup- 
Poſe butane Greet:and Sowerdien God , which generally they 

made t@ bethe Sen: bug he being t00 remote agd djſtant from 

human Condition. and Afﬀairs here below, had certain Demons 

{called by the Pheniciens Baalim) or Midling- made: Gods, which 
were.to.be-as Mediators twixt him, the. Supreme God, and Mew 

&c*: Now, thagall theſe three kinds of Pagan Theologie were 

bur borrowed, byan belbred imitation, from that ſacred Theols- 

gie and worſhip ſeated inthe Church of God, we ſball demon- 


cologie, 
termed 
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termed by ſome 99s Mythologie,it conſiſted chiefly in their Mythich or The- 
340yvle Theogonie, or Generation of the Gods. | The firſt that uns 299ict Theoler 


dertook to give an account of the Geneelogie of the Gods, was *© 
Sanchoniathon, that famous Phenician Writer, who was follow- 
ed herein by ſeveral of the Poets z namely by Orphews, Heſiod 
6c, yea, and by ſome of the Philoſophers, eſpecially by Phe. 
recydes, (Pythagoras's Maſter) who is ſuppoſed co haye written 
ſeveral Books of v10ia, the Generation of -the Gods , whence he 
was, in a more eminent degree, ſtiled 5 er1iavwy&® the Divine, 
Now that all theſe Fables touching the Gentile Gods,thelr Gene- 
rations &c had their original from ſome Name, Perſon,or Thing 
mentioned in ſacred Scripture, I ſhall endeavor to demonſtrate, 
firſt, in the general, and then from particulars, As for the 
general Demonſir ation hereof, it will be neceſſary to confider , 
though but curſor:ty,the riſe and progreſſe of all 1dol Gods, and 
Idelatrie: all of which is comprehended, by ſome learned men, 


under theſe two common Heads of Zabaiſme, and Helleniſme. 5 0wen The- 
Z abaiſme (ſo termed from the Z abii,a Set of Chaldean Philoſo- !9% "9 of AÞ. 4» 
phers) was the firſ# and more natural piece of 1dolatrie; which * * ** | 


conliſted in a Religiows Worſhip given unto the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars, ſtiled in Scripture, the Hoaſts of Heaven. Helleniſme, 
which ſuperadded hereto aa infinity, almoft,of ##1tiows and coi- 
ned Gods, was of more late dare, and proper to the @recians, moſt 
Skilful in the art of 914king Godt. | 

1. As for Zabaiſme, which gave a Deity and Divine worſhip 
_ tothe Sun, Moon and Stars it began very early , even in the 

infancy of the Church; and had made good progreſſe in the 
world about the Age of Fob, and Moſes, as it appears by Job 31, 
26,27. 1f I ſawthe Sun &c.as alſo by Dent: 11.6. take heed left 
thine heart &fc. And,as Owen (Theolog.lib. 3 .cap-4. 188. ec.) 
obſerves, this pagan humor of Taolizing theſe glorious celeſtial 
bodies, ſeems to have had its riſe trom ſome broken Traditions , 
conveyed bythe Patriarchs, fouching the Dominion of the Sun 


and 


Of Zabaiſme its 
riſe from ſacred 
tradition. 


by day, and of the Moon by wight: according to Gey: 4. 16, Gez.r.16+ 


Pl. 136. 7. 


2 Of Helle- 
mi/me, its viſe 


Ye 


Owen Theoog, touching the Berng and Unity of God, having been very muck 
bib.1.c.8, p.86. obliterated by fin, the Greek Poets, who were thz firſt Broachers 


< It 
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and Pſa'm.136. 7-3.9. where the Sag and Moon are tiled the 


greater Lights, not onely by 3 owegnider;, or condeſcention to 


yulgar capacities, as {ome will have it, but from their peculiar 
office, the Sun being appointed to goverye by day, and the Moon 
by night. Sothatalbeit the Moor. be, in regard of its ſubſtance 
and borrowed Light, inferior to many of the Stars, yer, by virtue 
of its Office, it is above them, and ſo termed a Greater Light. 
Now its very probable, that the fawe of this Dominion,conter- 
redby Ged on the Su» and Moon, was diffuſed amongſt the 


Gentiles, firſt in the Oriental parts; whence their corrupt ima- 


ginations, very prone to 1dolatrie, conferred a De#ty on theſe 
Creatures, which to them ſeemed moſt glorious, Thence they 
termed the Sun 79D Molech, or Melec, the King: alſo 5y5 Baal, 
the Zord, and 9x El, God, (whence the Greek 5& the Sun:) 
likewiſe nw Hy 2 Bel Sames, Lord of Heaven; and r9y TY 0-2 
liun, the moſt High. All whichare names,which the Scripture 
gives the true God of 7ſrael; and, without all peradventure, had 
their 87i24nal thence, as hereafter. 

2, As for Helleniſme, its derivation from ſacred Oracles will 
ſufficiently appear from the enumeration of particulars which 


ſrom ſawed flo- follows onely take this general account hereof. The Light of 


of Nature, and thoſergamiles ar now as invorru, C0903 principles 


of 'Mytholpgie, having gleaned up many oriental broken Tr adt- 
t:ons touching God, and the wonders he wrought in behalf of his 
people, turned all into Fables, or fgments of, I knownot whar, 


new Gods. Theſe their fables they divulge, firſt by Hymnes and 


Sones, madeconcerning their new coined Deztzes, whereby they 
ravith the ears of the credulous Idolatrouſly-diſpoſed people. 
Theace they commit the ſame to writings, ſtuffed out with all 
manner of fables, ſo that there was ſcarce diſcernable any ragge 
of the old ſacred Tradition, whente at firſt they received their 
fables, For whatever they heard touching the Bee, At- 
irabutes 
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tributes, or providences of God, they wreſted unto ſuch fabulow 
ſenſer, 2nd augmented by fuch monſtrous figmentsy and out of 9fendinu ſe- 
theſe, by a ſtrange arteficial imitation, and fucceſsive maltipli- c1ndo, Grecorii 
cation, coined ſo many prodigious comments relating: to ſome e662 
new Deties, 3s that in a ſhort time their Gods were multiplied quan Hebraica 
toa kind of I»faity. Thus did Hellexiſme, or Polytheiſme ſpring f "7% 
originally, though by a monſtrous kind of Satanick imitation, © ' © 
from true ſacred ſtories touching God, his Names, Attributes, 
Providences, or People, as "twill farther appear by the feveral 
Deities amongſt the Pagans, and theirTheogomie. a 

& 3 Thefirſt great 7dol-God, univerſally owned by the Pa- Kr Fae purnana 
£2ns, was by them called Satwrne, whoſe Names and Attributes &c. | 
were, 3S tis moſt evident, bur corrupt imitations of ſacred ſtory. 
S aturne is ſuppoſed to be ſo called from 1nd /atwis , whence he 
was ſtiled Deus Latins, and his proper ſeat was Zatium , as 
Glaſs.Gram.1.l.4.Traf. 3. But we ſhill begin with S4atarxes 
names and genealogie,as we find them given us by Saxchoniathon, 
according to Philo Byblins's verſion, mentioned by Exſebins, 
who brings in Saxchoniathox thus diſcourfing of Satarn's Gene» 
ration and Names. He ſaies firſt, that the preat God iaidr waiudpos 
v/1sÞ Eljun, called the moſt high, generated the Heaven and the 
Earth. Eliun, heb. tv5y Elion, is one of Gods proper Names, 
and ſignifies. moſt High. Bochart, Canaan lib.2cap. 2. fol.784. 
ſuppoſerh this paſſage of Sanchoniaths.,to have been taken out of 
Moſes's words, Gen.14.19.22.where tis ſaid, np HP IR Gen, 14.194 22 
The moſt high God poſſeſſor or (as Bochart) generator of Heaven 
ond Earth:5tor 3p 15 rendred by him, to generate; it being fo 
rendred-by the LXX Zach. 13.1. The wifeof Eliun, San- 
chontathon makes to be B23 Beruth, i.e, m2 berith, whence 
we read of the Phexician Goddelle Berith, Jade. 8.33. which, I 7446 8. 33. 
preſume, received her origination from 1/712 ; whereby the Co- 
veuaut which God made with his People, which was, as it were, 
the Mather of all their Mercies, is uſually exprefſed. For the 
blind Canaxites or Fhenicians, —— much from the oe, or 

2 ic 


— 


Saturae called 
*1a@ 1los,{rom 
HN, Gods name. 


' Molech, 
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their rv79 berith, Covenant, (which they made the great Parent 
of all their Mercies,) they thence groſly conceited, that this 
ra berith was a Goddeſle, the wife of jvyy Elon, the moſt 
high God. Saturnes immediate Parent is ies, (from MR Ur, 
the /ight) Heaven, becauſe God is ſaid firſt to Produce the Hea- 
ven. Gen.14-19. Whence it follows in Sanchoniathon, that the 
firſt born ſon of the Heaven was "ther + x; Kyiver, 1hos , who alfo was 
called Saturne, This *11&, given to Satwrne, Bochart makes to 
be the ſame with the Hebrew 58 El, a proper name of the true 
God. And that the Phenicians called Saturne 58, is maniteſt by 
the words of Damaſcus in Phot. ccxL 1 1, thus: volvixc of Even ny 
Kg6r0y *Hagy BIA , x BokdOlu amroudCugtr, The Pheniclans,and Syrians, 
call Saturne El, and Bel,and Bolathes. Hence from this name 
$a, givento Saturne,the Sun, which is made his royal Throne, 
was called by the Greeks jz-&. Another name whereby the 
Phenicians expreſled Saturne,was eMolech,according to LH mos 
5.26, from the Hebrew 591, a King. They call him alſo 95 
Baal, which was originally one of Gods ſacred names, as Hof. 2. 
I6, Saturne isalſo, according to Bochart, called Chiun, Amos 5. 
26. and Rephan or Kemphan, (which is an Egyptian ſtile, or title, 
the ſame with Chinn) 4.7.43. of which ſee more what follows 
chap.2.5.8, 

But to cometo the original 7dea of Satnrne , by which it will 
more evidently appear, that not onely his Names, but allo his 
Extra, and Attributes were all but corrupt imitations , taken 
up from ſome ſacred Perſon and Tradition, As for the genealg« 
gie of Saturne, ſome make bim to be theſame with 4dsmzothers 
refer him to Abraham; and a third ſort ſuppoſe him to be the 
ſame with Noah. We may indeed take in each of theſe relations. 
For its well known, that theſe poor blind Heathens were wont 
to attribute Traditions and Relations, Originally difterent , to 
one and the ſame perſon, according as their inclinations led 

them. Hence they framed more than one hundred Fupiters, 
by applying different ſtories to one and the ſame name and per- 


ſon. | $. 4. To 


C.t. Saturnes parallel with Adam, ro9 
$. 4+ Tobegin therefore with thoſe, who refer the Rory , 


2 Saturnes ge- 
ealogie referred 


of Saturn to Adam. *< So Plato inhis Politicus fo. 272. deſcri- to Adam in 6. 
bing the golden age, under the reigne of Saturn, faies, that God, f4Hrs. 


45 ſupreme Lord, diſpoſed of all; neither were there poſſeſiions 0 
a7 and perf or but all lived on the po. of [4 
Earth, which brought forth fruits, without any agriculture, of its 
own accord, Then he addes,that theſe firſt Parents lived naked, 
ſub Dio, and had conference with the beaſts &c, which plainly 
relates to Adam and Eves ſtatein Paradiſe, And in a conte- 
rence with Bochart, upon the mention of this diſcourſe of Plats 
co him, he ſeemed to grant me, that this ſtorie of S4turne might 
bereferred to Adam, though(as he ſaid) *twas not proper tor 
him to mention it, becauſe he referred Saturnye rather to Noah. 
And Stephan ai Texior ON 'Aeva, tels us, that Kb» © Saturne, 
was Called *atzrx3 and that this Adanme was the ſon of Heaven 
and Earth, "to N 3 Adzris yi og veer e376, which is a perfect deſcri- 
ption of Adams production by God out of the Earth. Whence 
Sanchoniathon, (peaking of Adams formation out of the Earth, 
ſtiles him yiirw 'wnx99e4, the charatter here given to Saturne. 
And indeed, the very name *a»3; ſeems to be the very ſame 
with © Adam, Forthe Greeks, having no words terminae 
ting in ”, for Adam they pronounced *9aS&#, Thus Yoſtue de I- 
dololatrlib.1.cap.38. * Neither may we concelve that the me- 
© morie of our fd Parents was loſt in 4ſi« among the Gentle: 
© many things prove the contrary. 4 dans, an ancient city of 
« Cilicis, built by the Syrians, was ſo called in memorie of the 
© firſt man Adam, For it is evident, that the Grecians, having 
©£ no words ending in m, for *a read *Ar, and the termination 
© added, * alerts: whence the City *are This *Avur2;, ſaith Sre- 
© phanus, was the ſon of Heaven and Earth. Which agrees to 
- © none more properly than to Adam. The ſame Stephanus 
© faith, that he was called Satvrne and Rhea: I ſuppoſe, becauſe 
©Satwrne was the firſt man,and Rhes the mother of all, Eve,8:c. 
Again, Yoffius de Idolelatrilib.1. cap, 18. gives a good parallel 
P 3 Twixt 
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"twixt Saturne and Adam. 1, © Adam is called the ſon of God 

© Lok.3. 38. becauſe he had no father bur what was heavenly : 

© ſo Saturne is called the ſon of Heaven. 2, Adam was formed 

© out of the duſt of the Earth : fo Saturnes Mother w3s called 

*Tellus Earth,as Heſiod, and Orphers tell us. 3. The Worſhip 

© oiven to Satwrye among the Greeks and Romans, addes to this 

© parallel, In the moneth of Seprember 19 Kal. on which day 

© the Saturyals were ated at Rome, the Servants enjoyed their 

© liberty z yea the Maſters ſerved, while the (ſervants (ate at Ta- 

*ble; which was aſhadow of the liberty which was in Paradiſe 

© under Adam's innocent ſtate ec, Thus Saturne is brought in 

ſpeaking in Lucian, Ev nis aps yorov Dialoz. I. Kit a), 4 19” 

THAIE m200 x, Sets, og LaWFiggt;* fois IB om bps Sen b* And theres 

fore every where applanſe,and ſinging,and play,and equality of Ho. 

nor to all, bath ſervants and free: For under my Government 

there was no ſervant. There are many other particulars wherein 

Saturne (eems parallel to Adam, as 4, 4damis ſaid to be 

the firſt that taught men Husbandry 3 ſo Saturne. 5. Adarm 

$atursi mes hid himſelf from thepreſence of God ; ſo Saturne z whence he 

ſe 2m .was ſo named from "ND Satar, to hide. 6. Adam was caſt out of 

unde is Latius Paradiſe; ſo Sterne expelled from his Dominion &c. More 

ol of Satwrnes Parallel with Adam ſee Yoſſins de 1dolel, I tec. 18, 
| Fay”, WY and Book 3-ch.4-F. F- of the golden Age. 

Traft,z«bſ.s. Y. 5, Others refer the original of Saturne to Abraham: (0 

pegged pony ' Sanchoniathon in his 2022i« generation of the Gods, ſaies that $4- 

three particulars [WY e 7 Laure woreJarn ife GAO pres offered up hu only ſon x ma a G16 Tc 

mainly, Tewyelcu, Teurd mihont x; 763 aj airs Tupuayss xgmverts ms gl ſo he circums 

ciſed the privy parts , and forced his companions to do the ſam : 

which evidently refers to the ſtorie of Abraham: and fo 'tis 

more fully explained by Porphyrie, in his book w! 'lwfor quo- 

red by Euſebius, prepar: Evang: lib.1, cap.g9. where he makes 

Saturne, who after his death became a Player, to be called Iſra- 

el: his words are theſe, KG: miunw,oy of immu *lopghh xyommed.ute 

L's, Saturne, whom the Fhenicigns call Iſrael , after his death 

WAS 


—_ 
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was conſecratedinto 4 ſtar &c. Then he addes, © that the ſame 
« Saturne had, by a Nymph called 'aro%ir Anobret, an only (on 
© 3+ 04 ran "1839 naner, * whom, for this, they called Trowd, as he is 
| *ſocalled, to this day, by the Pheniciens, This only ſon (Caies 
© he) being clothed with a Royad habit , was ſacrificed by his fa- 
* ther , being under great calamity. This Phenician Fable is 
excellently well deciphered by Bochart (Can.l.2.c.2, fol.790 ) & 
applied to the ſtorie of Abraham's offering up Iſaac &c. Thus ; 1/11 Nited 

« Jeud amongſt the Hebrews is pry Jehid which is is the Epi- 7eud. ſro 

© ther given to 1ſaac Gen.2 2.2. concerning whom, 'ris evident, ®***** 

* that Porphyrie treatss Then he addes, this only ſon was offe- , ..._, FU 
©red by his father: So Sanchoniathonu- Thence this Saturne, abrahams bring 
Cthe ſame with Abraham, whom the Scripture Riles [#4 « Prince 
£79 Re) A Prince of God Gen,23,6., the Phenicians made ; $05 q -—"_ 
© the principal God : And they called him Iſrae!, the name of priacipat God, 
© that people that ſprang from Abraham : and they conſecrated 

*ynto him one day in ſeven, as holy, that is, the Sabbath day , 

© which was ſacred amongſt the ?ews : and they ſacrificed their , _, Yacri 
« ſons unto him, after a wicked kind of manner , wherein they Geeth bis ſonia 
*would imitate Abraham Gen. 22. 2,3- Though, when God imitation of A- 
© had tryed Abrahams taith and obedience, he forbids him to of- rae Os 

« fer his ſon: but Sanchoniathon,and Porphyrie bring in Sarurne, © 

" ©25really ſacrificing his ſon, Namely, the Devil would fain 

© make men believe ſo, that it might paſſe for an example: (as 

indeedit did ſo amongſt the Phenieians,who offered their ſons 

©*to Saturne &c.)The Nymph Azobret or(according to the Phe 4 The Nymph 
* vician name) MAY (NAznoberetlignifies conceiving by Graces = _ 
* which is an appellation properly belonging unto Sarah, who, whe being bars 
* being barren, received, by Gyace, a power to conceive &'c. as '2* _ * 
Heb. 11, 11. This Bochart,whois followed herein by Stilline- rr. 
fleet Origin. [. Book 3.c.5, © Abrahamis here called by the 

* name of his poſterity 7ſrael, Iſaac Feoud. So Gen. 22.2, Take 

© thy ſon: MTV is the ſame with Phenician Joud' That Sarah is 

* ment by Azobret,the original of the name implies, as _ 
| Co 
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e&rc, of Saturnes parallel with Abraham, YVoſiius de Idolol. lib, 
I.c4p.18.pag. 142. thus writes: peradventure alſo the Patriarch 
© Abraham was worſhipped in Saturne. For whichnothing elſe 
* occurs but that of Porphyrie, Euſeb. prepar. Evane. lib. 1, 
© Therefore Saturne , whom the Phenicians name 1ſrael, and 
* whom, after his Ceath, they conſecrated into # Star of the {ame 
© name, whea he reigned in thoſe parts, he had an onely fon, by a 
* certain Nymph of that countrey called Anobret, whom therefore 
© they called Feoud, a word, which to this very day ſignifies in 
« the Phenician tongue, onely begotten, And when the King fell 
© into a dangerous war, he ſacrificed this onely ſon,adorned with 
©xoyal apparrel, on an Altar ereRted for this very purpoſe, 
< Wherein (ſaith Yoſſ;z#s) we have three obſervables. 1. That 
© 7ſracl,the moſt ancient King of the Phenicians, was the ſame 
© with Satwrne. 2. That 1ſracl had anonely fon, thence called by 
«the Phenicians Jeoud. 3, that this Son was ſactificed by his 
© father: whence may we ſuppoſe theſe things had their original, 
© but from the confounding I/rae! with his Grandfather A4by - 
© ham, who was commanded by God to facrifice his onely ſons 
©as Gen. 22.1, Take thine onely ſon &c. wheie the H:br, pry 
© oreatly ſuits with the Phenician Feoud. Neither do theſe lane 
* ouages differ ſave in DialeR. And truely iz ©rph a5cis. Abran 
*ham is [tiled wwozzric; where Abraham and 1[41c ate confouns 
© ded, as here Abraham and Facob. Thus Yoſſi«. 
 . 6. Butthechief ſtories of Sarurne and his gexra/ogie ſeem 
3 7" tO refer to Noah, according to that excellent parallel drawn by 
in 14 particu- Bochart, Phaleg lib.1.cap,1.fol.1. © That Noah (ſaics he) paſſed 
_ * among the Heathens under the name of Saturne, there are ſo 
* many things to prove it, thatthereis icarce left roum for 
© doubting. I. Saturne is ſtiled 2414411, the father of all; ſo was 
© Noah. 2. S«tnrne, as Noah, was ſtiled a Preacher of righteouſ= 
© nes. 3-Under Satwurne's reign, as under Noahs, all things were 
© common and undivided, 4. All men enjoyed the higheſt peace 
under Sat#rpe; as under Noah, 5, In Saturnes time, as in _ 
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e all men tiſed one ſpeech &c. 6. Saturne's wife was called Rhea, 
« or Earth, becauſe Noah was called a man of the Earth, as Gen. G,49.:a, 
© 9.20. NIINM WR 4a man of the Earth, i. e. according to the 
© Hebrew Idiom, a Hysbandmen: which the Mythologiſts took 
< inaproper ſenſe for 3 «v1 ris yi, the husband of the Earth: 
« whence Saturn, the ſame with Noah, is made the hasband of 
«* Rhea, i, &. the Earth. 7. Saturne is alſo ſaid to be an Hus- 
© bandman and planter of Vives, as Noah was. 8. Saturne is ſti- 
led the preſident of Drunkenneſſe, from Noahs being drunk, 
tg, Hence alſo came the Saturnalia, or Revels, conſecrated to 
«© the memorie of Saturne. 10. Saturne is allo ſaid to be the 
© Author of that Law, which forbad the Gods to behold men 
© naked: which was but a Tradition of the curſe on Cham, for 
« beholding his fathers nakednefle, 11. Satwrne is (aid to ariſe, 
* together with his wife and children,out of the Seaz a Tradition 
« of Noah, With his wife and children, their deliverance from the 
©Deluge. 12. Hence 2 Ship became Satwne's ſymbol; and 
© Saturne is ſaid by Sanchoniathon to ſail about the world. 13. 
©Saturne is (aid to foretel Deucalion's flogd , making uſe of a 
< Dove &c.anſwerable to that of Noah, &c. 14, Saturne is ſaid Seo 
©ro have devoured all his children beſides chree,noxugmnires, viz. 
* Tupiter Hammon, the ſame with Chamz Neptune, the ſame 
© with Faphet; and Plato, the lame with Shew, Thus Bochart 
more largely. Thelike parallel 'twixt Saturne and Noab I find 
in Yoſſius de 1dololatr. lib.1:cap.18. Farther, in Saturne are con- 
ſerved ſome reliques of the Patriarch Noah. Namely, they ſaw,as 
Adam was (imply the firſt of all men, ſo Noah the firſt of all that 
lived after the floud. Adam had the empire 7 all the world: ſo had 
Noah with his familie. Noah had three ſons: ſo had Saturne. 
Noah h# three ſons divided the world: ſo did Saturnes. &c. So 
Owen Theol lib.1:cap.8, pag. 89. Saturne , by the Poets ſtiled 
Kyr®, was Time, Thus they mythologized. Noah alſo, according 
70 the moſt corrupt Tradition,was ſtiled ſuch. Time i a ſpace mea. 
ſured by the motion of the Heaver: hence Saturne was ſtiled the ſox 
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$213 of heaven: ſo alſo Noah was eſteemed. They feigned S1- 


turne to have devonred up his ſons, and to have womited them 1 
arain, which alludes to Noah's deluge &c, Thus alſo Stilling- 
fleet, Origin.ſ. book 3.ch, 5. +8. where he mentions Bocbarrs 
parallel betwixt Noah and Satnrye in 14 particulars as before. 
See Dickinſ: Delph.Phen. Diatribe of Noahs Names- Thus 
we have ſhewn how the fabulous ſtories of Satyynme his Genealo- 
eie, Names, Attributes, and Offices, were but broken Traditions 
of ſacred Scripture, referring either ro Adam, Abraham, or 
Nogh, &c. 


i Genealre Se 7» Wenow proceed to F-npiter, (who ſucceeded Saturne,)} 
from ſacred ſ'o- to demonſtrate, that his Genealogie , Names , and Attributes 


Tits 


Belus, 


Hoſ. 2.16. 


Zevie 


Hawmmon, 


were but fragmepts, or broken Traditions of ſome ſacred ſtorie. 
Firſt, as for Fupzters names, inthe fragments of Sanchoniathon, 
tis ſaid; The ſon of Siturne was 22; ria: Zers Belus. Hy Baal 
or Bel#s, the chief God among the Phenicians, (whereof there 
were many) ſignifies properly, Lord: 2nd it was a name afſu- 
med by Fehowvah, the God of 1ſrae!, before abuſed to Super ſtiri- 
0n, as it appears Hoſ.2.16, It iselſewhere written na Beel, as 
Beezul, which anſwers to the Hebrew ryDRWw Hy 2 the Lord of 
Heaven. As for z4, though it'be, as to its immediate originati- * 
0n,2 Greek Title, yet the original Reaſon thereof is Phenician of 
Hebrew, anſwering unto Cham, the fon of Noah. For 7 is 
derived &>2# 7{n, which fignifies heat: which anſwereth exaRt- 
ly to the Hebrew CON Cham, from the radix ©2N Chamam, to 
wax hot. By which it is evicent, the Greeks ſtiled Zupiter 22, 
1n alluſion to his Pheniczan or Hebrew name ON Cham, Whence 
Heroaotus tels us, that the Zeyprians called Zupiter Ammun: 
Aupiy 3B Alyu*rt raabe(1 3 aia, forthe Egyptians call Fupiter Ammun. 
So Ralegh, Hiſt.of the world, Part.1.B, 1.c.6.8.6«tels us,That the 
Egyptians, even after the floud, began to entitle Chamthe parent 
of their own Mizraim, Chammon, or Hammon. Thus Yoſsins de 
Taololatr.lib, 1.c. 27. Unto Saturne ſucceeded Jupiter Ammon, 
that is Cham, or Ham; whence the Egyptians mad: ' auty, the Gre- 
Clans *Auaur,from Cham on Noahs ſon. Which appears from 
ths, 
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this, that Egypt # ſtiled, not onely the countrey of Miſraim, 
Cham's ſo», but alſo the land of Cham, as Pſ.rt05.23. 27. Al 
ſo Plucarch, of Llis 4nd Ofiris, teſt1fies, that Egypr, in the (a- 
creds of Ifis, was termed ynyia: whence this but from Cham? yet I 
ſhall not pertinaciouſly diſſent, if any will have the name Ammon 
primarily to agree to the Sun rather than to a man, from Tan, 
which ſignifies heat, aud ſo agrecable tothe Sun, the fountain of 
heat,&c.: So Bochart Phales lib. 1.cap.2. informes us, that: the 
Africans (who were originally Phenicians)called Jupiter, Hams 
903,45 the Egyptians ' auuir Ammun, (whence CA mmonius.) So 
alſoin his Preface to Phaleg, Bochart aſſures us, that © the Afr;- 
© :ans.worlhipt Cham, or Ham, under the name of Hammon; as 
© Noah under that of Saturne, whence Africa was called Hams 
© 0nia,0r the countrey of Hammor. By all which tis evident, 
-that this name Hammon, given to 7upiter, had its original from 
pn Cham, or Ham, unto which 2: alludes. Again, Sanchont- 
athon termes Jupiter =». Sydyk. So PhiloByblins, tn5  Svily S114 
Shores from Sydyk ſprang the Cabiri: or, as Damaſcius in Photi- 
#5. 54) Sadyk., Now this name 1s evidently taken from the 
Hebrew 71x Sedek, the juſt, which is a name given to God, as al- 
ſo to the firſt Parrearchs, whence Melchiſedek. Another name 2 
oivento Jupitcr, is Tarams, Or Tarans, Which, according to 74% 
Camden ( Britan.pag. 14: edit. Lond. 1586.) is the ſame with 

; Þe , BE Taram vel taran 
Zeve Ceri G Jupiter thundering: to whom Auguſtus conſecrated [eu 0 
a Temple, For Taram or Taran in the Britiſh tongue fignifies 514, bodies, eſt 
Thunder, as in the Saxon Thor, or Thur, whence Jypiter's day 9%, et voters 
was by the $2075 called Thurſday. Now this name Taram, j11, 7.5 die 
given to Jupiter, Bochart makes to be derived from the Pheni- Sucica Thoil- 


: . Sh ; ef. day >» Aitlice 
cian DYNN tarem, which, by caſting away the Servile n preti Th: day. Boch, 
xed, is the ſame with DyT to thunder. can. 1.1.0.4. 


C+ 8, But notbing indeed does more evicently prove, Fnpi- 7,girer from 
ters origination to have been,from ſome corrupt imitation, of ſa. ja 7erig. 
cred ſtorje,thanthe very name it ſelf, For Jupiter (aS Mnis on 
the P/almes well obſerves) is evidently the ſame with 1s or 1*- 

2 &T4,7f 
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Te), that is, Father Fah, or Few. Now its well known, that 
Fovis nomen a 5» Fah is a name properly, yea moſt eſſentially attributed to God 
paws y hg in Scripture, as Pſal. 68. 4. &c. it being but a ContraRt of mV 
nomine MTV Jehovah, and ſo moſt expreſſive of the Divine Being, or Eſcence, 
Glaſſ. Gran, ſ.That Gods name Ty Fah was well known to the Phenicians , 

l.a.Trati.3, . . . . 
P[.68-4, who communicated the ſame to the Grecians,is evident by what 
we find tothis purpoſe in Porphyrie ; who tels ns, that Sancho- 
niathon had much aſiit ance for the compiling of his Hiftorie from 
Jerombalus the Prieſt of the God iv, J.o, So Diodorws lib. r; 
tels us, that Moſes inſcribed his Laws to the God called Jao, Ins. 
deed the Grecians ſeldome, if ever, expreſle the i»efable name 
of God, Jehovah by any other than }z; or 14», according to the 
Oracle of Clarius Apollo $29:=50 3 mavTuy v Trans 393y £41421 *lzw, Yo 
the Gnoſticks, in Irenens lib. 1, cap, 34. Call God Fao: and Jerom, 
in bis Comment on Pſal. 8. Jaho: which Greek name Bochart 
ſuppoſeth to have been framed out of the 4 letters ».7.1.7- of 
Jehovah, which may be read J ho: for which ſome of the Greeks 
read id-w4)ip Jew pater ie: jah,or jeu the Father. And as Jupiter 
owes its orig7nation to the ſacred name of God Jehovah, Tah,or 
740, Soalſothe oblique caſes of 7upiter,namely 7ovi, Zove oc. 
for how inconſiderable, if any , is the difference in the Hebrew 
*twixt ove, or Fove,and Fehovah, This ſame name 7ao, in the 
Oracle of Clarius Apollo , is given allo to Bacchus, As it was 
not unuſual with thoſe Mythologifts, to give the ſame name to 
differing perſons , as their þ#mors inclined.  Yoſſins , de 1dot, 
lib. 2. cap. 16. pag. 386. endeavors to prove , that ?upzter was 
allo called Ja»zs from TV Jab, as Jacchws from jah chus , andre- 
puted to be the ſame with the Sun, as J«n4, Diana or Juno the 
ſame with the Moon, Again, whence was it that Jup;rer was 
$abofus, Niled Sabafivs ? bat from thar Title of God MXA2s mV Teho- 
Eſa,z.99 wah Sabaoth the Lord of hoſts, a ſtile (0 often given to God : as 
Eſa. 1 9. which is rendred Rom-9.29, the Lord of Sabaoth, Om- 

en, Theol. lib,3 .cap:13. 

S$. 9. Byall which laid together, I ſuppoſe, '"cwill ſeem 
more 
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more than a meer conjeRure, that the chief, if not the whole of 
Jwpiters Titles were of ſasred origination, though by curſed zmiz- 


Fables applied 
to Fupiter, of 


zation. We might alſo thew, that many of the Fables applied Phenician origi. 


to Jupiter, were, indeed, of Phenician or Hebrew original: as __ 
that of J»piters rebellion againſt his father Saturne, from Chams 
rebellion againſt Noah &c, The fabulous Jews relate, that Cham 
cat of his fathers Virilia , whence the Fable of Jupiters cutting 
oft Satsrne, his fathers Genztalza as LatF. lib. 1. cap. 12. But 
I ſhall inſtance chiefly in that famous Fable of Jupiters ſtealing 
away Europa, which ſeems evidently of Phenician and Hebrew 
extra, and that from a miſtake ofthe original words. For 
whereas tis ſaid, that Jupiter ſtole away Europa, under the forme 
o abull z the Fable, as learned Bochart demonſtrates,aroſe from 
the Equivocation of the Phenic'an N27, which ſignifies either 
a Ship or a Bull, Now the Grecians, to make the fable more 
admirable, underſtand it of a Bu; whereas the Phenician ſto- 
rie ment it only of J»piters Carrying away Europe in'2 Ship &c. 
So the Fable of Jupiters having Hornes,according to that of 0- 
wid, Metaph: lib. 5- Lybits eft cum cornubus Hammon. Amongſt 
the Lybians Jupiter Hammon  pidtured with Hornes; ſeems bar- 
rowed, and that upon a miſtake, from the ſtorie of Moſes's come 
ing down from the Mount with his face ſhining : where the He- 
brew 1 fignifies both a beams of the Sun, as alſo a Horne: from 
which ambiguity the Fable ſprang. Again, inthe Metamorpho- 
ſis of the Gods in Egypt, 'tis ſaid that Jupiter was turned into 4 
Ram ; which Fable Bochart (de Animalibus ſacrs part 2.1ih.1, 
cap.30. fol-62.) ſuppoſeth to have hadits riſe from the cognati» 
on*twixt the Hebrew words 58 EL (the name of God transfers 
red on Jupiter ) and YR 4jil a ram: which being Paronymons, 
and the Plural number of both the ſame viz. ER Elim: the 
Grecians miſtake the /atey for the former, The Poers fiction 
of Minerva the Goddeſsc of wiſdom, her ting produced out of ]u- 
piters head, ſeems ro be drawn from the Scriptures relation 


Ex04d.3429- 


of Chriſt, the wiſdom of God, his eternal Geperation Prov: 8. Prov8.23; | 


23» 


GCe1. 46. 26. 
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23. &c- as eloquent Du Boſc. {Paſtor of the Reformed Church 
at Caen) obſerved in a Sermon preached at Caex. Laſtly the 
Tradition of Bacchus's being taken out of Jupiters thigh, i ſup- 
poſed, by Bochart, to be but a Tradition of the Patriarchs pro- 
ceeding ex ang A dar of Jacobs thigh mentioned Gen:46. 
26. where the Hebrew words, which properly {ignifie out of 74- 
cobs loins,are, by an ealy miſtake from cheir ambiguity, ttanfla- 
ted by the Greek and old Latin, out of 7 acobs thigh: whence 
ſprang this Fable &c. Thus we have ſhewen how the many 


fabulous Names, Genealogies, and Attributes given unto Jupiter, 


had their original ,. by Satanick imitation , from ſacred ſtorie, 
Names, and Perſons Oc: 


— — 


. -- GHAP- 1 
"The Theogonie of Funo &c. of Hebrew 


0r12mattion, 


Juno the ſame with Jana from Tv Jah; Gods name. Juno called 
Diana, Urania, Belifama, Aſtarte 8&c. The original of 
Aſtarte,z Kings 11.5,33-. Why ſhe & ſaid to have on her head 4 
Buls Head. Jo the ſame with Juno. Ihis the ſame with Juno, 
Venus, among the Phenicians,the ſame with Juno, The Britiſh 
Acraſte, and Saxon Eaſter from Aſtarte, Iuno tiled Ba- 
altis, Ter: 7. 18. and 44417, 18, Inno ftiled by the Arabi» 
ans Chiun Amos 5,26. ivhich & the ſame with the Egyptian 
Rephan AR. 7.43. whereby Bochart underſtands Saturne. 
Juno Nabo,Eſa, 46.1. Juno Anitis, Here,Eſa. 34-12. Cho- 
ra, Libera, Proſerpine, | 


rhe Theocouie of $. 1+JJ Aving giventhe Genealogie of Saturne and Fupiter,with 


Th 70s 


> *Chelr parallel in facred ſtorie z we now proceed to 7uro 
(whom 
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{whom the £219thologiſts make to be the ſiſter and wife of 11pi- 
ter ) with indeavors to demonſttate, that the chief Names 
and * Fables given to this Goddrſie, were of Hebrew origina» 
tion. And to give a general key to this, 30yri«,Theogonie,or Gen 
neration of the Gods, we muſt know, that the two chief Gods 
amongſt the Heathens, were the Sun and Moor: to which they 
attributed moſt of thoſe ſacred Names, Attributes, and Stories, 
(which really belonged to the true God, or ſome one of the 
' Patriarchs) traduced to them by broken Trad;t;ons. Thus they 
applied the chief names of God'to the Sun; which ſome termed 
Saturne,others Tupiter, others Apollo, others Tan, gr. So in 


' like manner they ſtiled the Moon 1{r ani, Inno, 1ans, Diana Ye- 1. 7uno the (ame 


nu, &c. Andas the Stn Was called Iapiter from iV ja =arie,and 3 as Jags 
Ianw, from the ſame jah; fo alſo the Moop was called firſt 64g, 


Lana, and thence Inyo, from 'V jab, the proper name of Ged. So 
Voſſins de ldololatr.tib.2.cap. 26. * 7uno ((aies he) is referred 
* ro the Moon; which Grammarians derive from juwvo: but this 
£ js not more likely,than that ?-piter ſhould be derived from the 
*ſameroot, 1 conceive that 720 is of the ſame origination 
© with 7425 and 7ana, which comes, not from 7avan,but from 
©7* 74h, the proper name of God; {as Iacchws from Þ ja Chu) 
©{o 2moneſt the ancient Romans ?aza and 720 were the ſame- 
©But Oin women is the Grecarick termination; as Dido ec. A 
©'s nolefle Romany than Greek, Put the change of 4 into is - 
© very ordinary, as Calamw into Culmirs &c, Thus Yoſſins: the 
like he mentions before /:b.2.cap.16, 


S. 2 Hence ſome make Fano to be the ſame with Diana, 7% called Di. 


which they ſuppoſe to be the contra of Dea Jana, So Yoſſtus 
de 1dololatr.lib.2.cap.25, * The Latin Diana (ſaies he) is the 
contract of Diva Jana, or Dea Jana, and both the ſame with 
«the Moon; which, according to the diverſity of 1ts influences, 
« was (tiled by the Romans Diana or Juno, For when the Moon 
« was conſidered with regard to her illumihation, ſhe was ſtiled 
« Diana: thence the Roman: hunters, who needed light by _—_ 
aki ns CE calle 


Why Aſtartewas 
ſad to impoſe oa 
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« called upon Diana, not on June. But when the calefaFive or 
* generative influence of the Moon came under conſideration, 
*(he was called, not Diana, but Jun: whence perſons with child 
*invocated Inno, not Diana. Thus Yoſirms, 
©ratic, $. 3, Whencealſo Fun was ſtiled by the Greeks cegriz, and 
by the Phenzicians, Beliſama. AS for tezris Urania, it evident- 
ly received its 0r7ginetion from the Hebrew TR Or or Ur; which 
{1gnifies Light, as Gen,r 5; MR Or: whence the Greek #4,toaviryeg- 
g ries Heaven &c. Of the ſame import allo is the Hebrew or Phes 
Peyami. mician Beliſama, from D192wnhy)2 the Queen of Heaven, which 
was the Title the Phenic:zans gave the Moon; as they tiled the 
Sun O2Y 22 the Lord of Heaven; or,in one word, J92 Molcch, 
the King. All which ſeems borrowed from Gey. x. 16, This 
name Beliſama was not confined to the Phenicians, but by them 
communicated to theſe Weſterne parts, as Bochart Ear. lib, 1.c, 
42, Beliſama, 4 Gallick name, iz the Punick ſignifies the Queen 
of Heaven, and therefore ſeems to appertain to the Moon, or Us 
rania,which iz Jeremiah is frequently ftiled the Queen of Heaven, 
DDunnSSn. The Moon 7s the ſame alſo with Diana, which the 
Gauls greatly idolized. Thus Bechart: who here joyns Beliſama, 
Ur ana, and Diana, as one and the ſame. 
Aſtarte. $. 4 The ſame F#xo was alſo ſtiled by the Phenicians 
RNIMMPR Aſtarte, which is evidently of Hebrew origination. $0 
Auzuſt.lib.7.locut.cap.16, Funo(laies be) was without doubt cal- 
led by the Phenicians Aſtarte. Thus Bochart Can,lib. 1.cap. 33» 
Sanchoniathoa in Euſebins prepar.lib.1, calls Aſtarte the daneh. 
ber b:ad a Bils Itty of Heaven; of whom he ſales, 33», Ty iN xeb4a7, Banker mug gu” 
_ rao ater lu) Tp: She put on her own head, 44 an Enſigne of Em: 
pire, the headof a Bull, This gives us a good account of her 0- 
rigination, which Y:ſſius de 1dololatr, lib. 2. cap. 21. thus draws 
forth. * The Moon (ſaies he) is here called 4ſfarte, Now the 
< Buls- head is a good Embleme of the Moox , which has her 
* hornes like thoſe df a Bull: whence alſo the Zeyptian Ts, 
* which was the ſame with the Moor, had hornes 1a like RCs 
us 


Ga. "N 16» 
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. Thus Yoſius. Who again de Idoielatr, lib. 1, cap. 22, tels us, 
© that this\.M ſtarte was,according to Sanchoniathon,a Phenician, 


« And that ſhe was worſhipt by the Phenicians as a Goddeſle, , 1;:,.....-: 


: wearetaught out of the Scripture, 1 King.1 1.5. And Solomon 
« went after Aſtoreth,the Goaaeſse of the Sidonians z where tis in 
c this; {1ngular MINPY Aſhtoreth, Chald: SMDVUy 4 ſtarata, 
. « whence contratedly,'Amzpn, Or Aſtarts. And becauſe nnvuY 
« ſignifies a flock, or, as ſome of the. Rabþines think, femal-fheep, 
«therefore Rabbs D. Kimchi (uppoleth, that ber I»»age was the 
« ficure of a Sheep, Others more likely judge, thar ſhe was 
6 cailed CA ſFarte, becauſe ſheep were ſacrificed ro her, Bur thele 
«OPinions 3re not repugnant. This Aftarte, as an Animal Gods 
« defſe, was the daughter of Azenor, King. of Phenicia, who, at- 
«ter (he was madea Goddefle, was called Afarie by the Phent- 
*cian Prieſts, as Lucian.lib, de Dea Syria relates. &c, Bur Bg- 
chart Can.lib.2.cap.2.fol. 787. tollowing Kimchs and other of 
the#cbrews, draws the original of 4/tarie, as allo of this Fable 
touching her wearing 4 Buls head, fromthe fignification of the 
Hebrew nmrwy Aftoreth, which ſignifies herds of ſheep; or Kine 
«thus Aſtarte, 10 the Syriack xMmLy Aſtarta, amongſt the 


* Hibrews is MNWYy Aﬀoret, 1 King. 11.5. 33- begce the plu- 2 Nngr 15433 
ral MnNvy Aftaroth, herds. So Deut.7. 13. Jaxx Poney P44 7: 23% 


© the herds of thy ſheep, Thus all the Hebrews explain ir, and 
© will, that the Idol Aſzarte have the figure of a ſheep. I conceive + 
| Tthe word MINwy Aſtaret may, be taken in a more extenſive 
© notion, and fignifie as well herds of K1ne, as of Sheep. Truely 
© the Chaldce on Deurt.7. 13.renders the Heby. mM vNvy by My, 
© 2nd the Arabick by y/NU9Pp, which are words common, and 
© fipnifie as well herds of catte! , as of ſheep. So Joel 1. 
6©18, and Gen, 32.16, Thus 'there being included in the name . 
* Aſterte the ſignification ofa Bull, as well as that of a Sheep, 
*chou maieſt with eaſe underſtand, why the is [aid to impoſe on 
© h*r head, the head ofa Bull, as the Enſt2ne ot her Ewpire, z-e, 
*a kind of Crown made in the toilion of a Buls head: in which 
| R 4 hibit 


Aſtarte the ſame 
wh 10, 


Jo the ſame with 


Jun, 


Tris the ſame 
with lo and Ju- 
no, 


- 
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* habit ſhe is Ceſcribed by Sanchoniathon, as duvorion F omwulyiu, 
* traverſing the whole Earth: (o that ſhe ſeems to be the ſame 
* with the Greek 7s, who, being changed into a Coy, 1s feigned 
© to have viewed many countreys. To which concurres that in 
© Euripides Pheniſſis, how the Thebans and Phenicians account 
© 70 the [ame with the common mother. *Chus Bochart, B 
which we underſtand the full origination of Aftarte,as alſo why 
ſhe was ſaid ro impoſe on her head, as a Crown, the Buls head: 
namely becauſe MNWy ſignifies a herd of Cartel. | 
$. 5- Hence alſo the table of 7s her being turned into 4 Cow, 
For 1owas theſame with J#70, it being a contra thereof, it 
not of ;z« the name of God, as before. And 'tis poſſible, that 
this whole table of J«z0, here called 4ftarte, her having a buls 
head for a crown, as alſo other being changedvinto the forme of 
a Cow, under the name 7o, had all the ſame original with chat of 
Tfis, (who pafled for 7o, and had alſo the forme of an Oxe, Ball, 
or Cow, namely from Foſephs fafand lean kine, which were 
the means of preſerving Zeypt from famize, and therefore made 
the Hieroglyphick of their chiefeſt Gods, Apis and 70,1. e, Jupiter 
and Fuxo, That Io is the ſame with J»z0, appears farther trom 
the deſcription of the Zgyprian Iſis, which they make to be the 
ſame with the Greek lo, and therefore give her the ſame forme, 
as Herodotus, in Enterpe: "Ia djarue, is y uwiior Brugpds tr, os 
aſs * Emre Thy "Ion yegouor, The image of Iſis i feminine, formed with 
buls hornes, as the Grecks deſcribe lo. By which tis evident, 
that the Greek 1s, was the ſame with the Feyptian Iſis, and both . 
theſe the ſame with the Phenician Aftarte; they having all one 
and the ſame 192age and forme, namely a crown, after the faſhion 
of a buls head ; which was an H#eroglyphick repreſenting the 
Moon, but originally taken, as tis conceived, trom Joſephs kines 
as Zoſeph himſelf paſled amongſt them for 4ps, trom IN 4b, fa- 
ther, as he is (tiled a father to Pharaoh, Gen. 45: 8, whence Sera- 
pi from MV a Bull, | 
F&« 6. But tOreturne again to CAſarte, and her identitic 
. | with 


C.2. Aftartethe ſame with Venus andebe Moon, 123 


with Inno or the Moon; which may farther be proved from that 
of Lucian, de Dea QJria: "E517 5 x; 4420 & $0:9i4s wan, 5 E1Jwriot Eyuo uy * 
Se i e101 abyul't, "Aztprn; 7, ' a. c28!ly 5 $59 hate nabuetly 7) : There ts 
alſo another Temple in Phenicia, which the Sidonians have, and, 
as they ſay, belongs to Aſtarte. Anal conceive Aſtarte to be the 
Moon. But here occurs a difficulty artfing from che opinion of 
many Ancients, that 4/arteis the ſame with Vears. So Philo 
Bjblizs out of Sanchoniathon, # 4 *Amiprlw voirins F *Anogbirhu i 
atyu7e% But the Phenictans ſay, that Aſtarte is Venus, So alſo 
Suiaas, *Aﬀipn s aa *Emnor* Avz;dity nexutuns Aſtarte, which & cal- 


led by the Grecians, Venus. This difficulty is reſolved by Voſii- 


Venus anionele 


us ldololatr.l1b.2.cap.2 r, thus. © In the oriental parts Vezus and the ſame with 
© [uz0 ſignifie one and the ſame Planet, viz, the Moon, which has 1***% 


 ©thegovernment of moiſt bodies. * So that, hereby its eafie to 
© reconcile the differences, ſo oppoſite, touching the Goddeſle 
© of Hreropoles, which we find joyned together by Plutarch in 
6 2. Gras, MveT% 4 apa mr ang owes Sr 7 O18 rave, IN Or & Aprod)- 
Tbs, 1 5 *Begr, 61 3 Fd gxts x anvguant wal / Sgor mizgopypar einar x ou wv 
youwerre * The firſt omen was given to him by this Goddeſle, 
© whom ſome call Vegws, ſome Iun9,others that Goddeſle which 
© affords the principles and ſeeds tor all things out of moiſture. 
By which deſcription 1ts apparent, that this Hzeropolitan God- 
deſſe (1 ſuppoſe Iſzs) was ne other than the Moon, which, by rea- 
ſon of its moiſture, was eſteemed to be the paſſive Pr;vciple (as 
the Sun, called 0ſrs,the ative) of all Generations, and ſo cal- 
led by ſome Izzo, by others Venus. Solearned Bochart, Can: 


ib,2, cap.16. fol, 850. * With ſome Aftarte is Venus, with 0- Aſtarce and Ve 
© thers {raxia and the Moon: but nothing is more uncertain 9% [are 


* than the delicies or dreams of the Mythologiſts touching their 
Gods. So Tertullian: © Every Province has his God, as Syriz 
Aſtartes , and Africa the Celeſtial Urania, This Goddeſle 
Aſtarte, called by the Africans Ourania, and by the Greczans 
Izno, was tranſported by the Pyenicians, and worſhipt almoſt in - 
all parts where ever they came. Ro ftind her woiſhipped in 

2 the 
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the 10 and Erythia, betwixt the Gades and Spazn,which was poſ- 
ſelled by the Phericians,and by them termed NM} Aſtoreth, 
or RIAL Aſtarta, 1.e. the land of 4 ſtarte: whence twas cal- 
led by others *aepoMa,as by others - vi7& the Iſland of Venus, 
or Iuncy becauſe Aſtarte paſled ſometimes for Vexus,ſometimes 
for Juno: as Bochart Can.lib. 1, cap.34. fol.679., Again the 
Phenicians tranſplanting a colonie iato Cythera, they there erect 
a Temple to their God Affarte, rhen unknown to the Cyeg7ans: 
whence Venus was ſtiled Cythareaz becaule, ſay the Mythologiſts, 
- ariſing out of the Sea, (i e. Phenicia,) the ficſt fare down at Cy- 
thera. Yeawefind ſome footſteps of this Goddeſſe A4ſtarte, 


The E:itiſh A- and her worſhip amongſt our old Britains, So Dion in Nero, 
elrafte the ſame 


with Aftarte, brings.in a Britiſh Amazon, called Bundevica , with her hands - 


lift up to Heaven, thus praying: I give thee thanks, 0 Aadyaſte, 


aud invocate thee, thou Mother of Mothers, Bochart Can. lib; 1. 


cap.q2.fol.738. makes this Agraſte the ſame with Aflarte, by 

the tranſpoſition of D and T, which are of the ſame 0:24». To 

which the ſawe Bochart addes fol.75 1. *And to Aftarte the Phe- 

Fafer 70m A-© pician God, alludes AeZFar or Eaſter that Sax07 Goddeſſe, to 
Ferte, © whom they ſacrificed in the moneth of April; . which 'zede, in 
© his book de Temporibus,ftiles Eaſter-moneth. Yeato this ve- 

© ry day the Exgliſh call their Paſchal Holy-daies, Eafter.time. 

- © So that the Hebrews would have the Cermans the progenie of 

©the Cananiter, Thus Bochart: who alſo cap. 44- proves, that 

the Ifland Aftarte, in the Arabick ſinus, was fo called from-this 

. Goddeſſe Aſtarte,to whem the” Phenicians conſecrated this 1- 

6narie £0 1and. Laſtly this Goddeſſe Afarte got no ſmall footing in the 
Barath, ?ewiſh Church, paſhng amongſt the: Hebrews under the name 
of Ajhtaroth: as 2 King-23.13. where Solomon is {ajd to build a 

Temple to Aſhtaroth,the Idol of the Sidonians: which the LXX 

render *aszpw Aſtarte. And 1 King.31.10. the Temple of A/ta- 

rothis called by che LXX *agmpnio; which the Scholiaft ex- 

POUnds izegr 'Acuproce SO Tudg:10: 6, the LXX reads it*A;uo49, 

zS alſo the Vulgar Litin, See Voſſius Iaololaty.l, 2.c.21. 


S 7. Inno 


0 
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S. 7 7uno was allo called, by the Phenicians, Baalts or Bel- uno fliled B:rd 
ti, whom ſome make the ſame with Dione : ſo Philo Byblice ati. 
out of Sauchoniathon in Euſeb: prep, Evane. l, 1. & @n. tiroys 
K-ir& Pubi07 Thy monty 2g BueaTid) 79 v Aw diloor Aud thence $S4- 
turne gave the Citie Byblics to Baaltis, who was alſo called Dione. 
The tame Philo Byb!ius makes Baalts ſiſter to LAſtarte: bur 
Voſſius (de 1dololat: lib. 2.cape2 1.) proves that Baaltis can agree 
to none ſo propetly as to 7uno or the Moon, called alſo L4/tar- 
te: for as Baal or Belus, the Title which the Phenicians gave 
the Sup, paſted amonglt the Grecians tor Fupiter, ſo Baalt is,the 
* Moon, tor Juno.” The fame alſo may be ſaid of Belts :- name- 
'Iy as Saturne, or Jupiter, or Apollo were tiled 55 whence Bia® ; 
{o Rhea, or Juno, Or Diena 172 bela whence Biarrs : whence Ba- 
atffs or Beltis, from 592 Baal or 53: Bel,fignifies Queen, anſwes 
rable to Jeremiah 232Wn>d2 Queen of Heaven ler: 7-18. and 7erit.1h. ond 
Chap. 44. 17,18, 19,25, Tis true David Kimchi, and the 44:77» 8: 
Chaldte. Paraphraſe underſtand by this 2uren of Heaven, the 
Sun it (elf, 3:e: Molech or Saturne, to which learned Bochars (as I 
had -it from his own mouth) inclines; But Yaſſzws , following 
Ferom herein, ſeems to give very probable conjeRtures that this 
Queen of Heaven is the Moop 3 and ſo the ſame with 4 fluree, 
. Fano and Baaltss ; which appears 1. from that 1552 isa F emie 
- nine. 2, Becauſc the Prophet in theſe places treats of the Ido- 
latrie of the Gep/zles 5 amongſt whom ghe'Sun.was not reputed 
a Goadeſie but Goa. . ;, *Tis not tp be doubreÞbur that Za! 
and A /taroth, amonglit rhe Sidonians, were diftint? Gods, and 
that the former denoted the Sus, and the later the Moov, That 
this Title Bgal& is of Hebrew origination from 9y2 a ſacred .. 
name (as Hoſe 2+ 16.) his been before ſufficiently proved. It 
ſeems to refer to Gey. 1..16,18, [NV 2 , 
& 8, Funoor the Moon was ſtiled by the Arabians.Chign, 71m called 
of which we find mention 05 5:26. and Chiun, Some: by eta . 
Chiun underſtand Satyrne:: and indeed (v2 Chiavan, the.name EE 
whereby the 4r46:4an5 and A denote Sgtwrge, is very ner 
3 asin 


dam exiſtimant 
Chun fignifica- 
7e Saturni Stel- of Saturne, 
lam [TIC 
us dittam?} que 
ia Arab.ca & 


126 Junache ſame with {hiun and Remphan. B,2z; 


Beb/eoram 9% akin to this fv2 Chinn here, though notwirhout ſome difference, 
at leaft, in the points, But that Ch1»a here c:nnot be underſtood 
feems probable to Yoſſins : becauſe there- precedes 
the mentionot Molech, who is Saturne ; therefore Ghiun, which 
follows, muſt be diſtin from $4turne 7. e. the Sun; and cannot 


P.rica /ingva bennderſtood: of arty mote properly, than of the Aſo9n or [u- 


aicatiur ME; 
C141 U0k Chi 


#0. That Chun fignifies the L090» , the (ame YVoſdims de Tags 


15 ( mutatis lolatre lab, 2. cap. 23. proves from the proprietie of the word , 


modo punts jbe. 
ne conventt, Uta 
er Anas Mor- 


and its Identritic with Rempham Att. 7.43. Yet Bochart by Chis 
#» underſtands Saturne : 1o' Bochart Phaleg. 1. 1,c.15. The E- 


tans, Glaſſ, © egyptian word Rephan for Satwrne, as Aolech for Mars, is alloat ' 
Gram, « Ur 4s 


Tr atl. }. Ob ſerv, 
17. de nomne 
proprio. 


© ans and 1/{matlites, 


© is called Ciu7 
©fore (V2 is £ 


| LF Cs Edit. 25% 


© this day in uſe among the Coptites , whoſe tongue is compo=- 
© ſed partly of the Greek, partly of the old Egyptian. 
clear light may be given to Stephen'the Martyrs words, 47s 
$2.43; er9dfere hd oenrhs 3-Mbex, o If diper i 17 ads Perrkr , Of 

© 45 Others will Ps227, or Peurer ; In the interpretation of which 
© words , Interpreters have hitherto been puz!ed, not compre- 

© hending why the Hebrew word jv2 Kijun ſhould be rendered 

© Rephan. Forſoit's readin Amos 5.26. But now the rea« 
ſon is manifeſt. jv5 K#j#», according to the atteſtation of Aben 

© E2#4, iS S4turne, and this name he had also among the Pex fp- 
Whence the Egyptians: were perſuaded. 
* that Anubis, which the Greeks terme Cyon, was the,.(ame with 
© Satire, as Plutarch in Tide. © Alſo in Plauti Panulo Saturne 
2s Samuel Pgtit Miſcellan, lib.2.cap.2, 
e ſame with the Egyptian Rephan i, &. Saturne. 
© And the Greek Interpreters (whom Stephen tollows) did the 
* more readily uſe this Egyptians word Rephan becauſe they 
<wwrote their verſion in Egypt oc, 
26, and how Remphan Atts 7. 43: anſwers thereto ſee more 
largely Glaſſius Gram. $* lib. 4. Tratt. 3. Obſerv. 17. pag. 867« 
That Chiun was an Attribute borrowed, though 
not without blaſphemie, from the ſecred Oracles, was atteſted 
by Learned Le Mojex ( Paſtor of of theReformed Chu 


Wahence 


There- 


Touching Chiun Amos 5. 


rch at 
Roan 
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Koan)ina Sermonat Caen, who affirmed, that jVD5 Chinn in the 
LA rabick, ſignifies the ſame with Iehowah in the Hebrew. 

$ @& The Moor or Inno was called alſo by the Chaldeans & 
| 'Uſhrians Nebo: fo Efa:46. 1. Bel bowtth down, Nebo ſtoopeth 8c. 
The Prophet bere Mentions the rwo chief :B4aby/onian Idols. 
That Bel ſignifies the Se», from the' Hebrew 7 £1, Gods names 
whence ia He/,and ja:& the Sun,bhas been before proved. Hence, 
by proportion and parity of reaſon, Nebe or Nabo fignifies the 
Moon: and as from Belcame Belws, Nimroas name, ſo from Nabs 
came Nabschodonoſor, Nabonaſſer, with others. 

$, 10. Amongſt the Perſians Iuno, or the Moon was called 
Anaitzs or Anitis, whom ſome ſuppoſe to be Diana , others 
Venus. But Voſiins de Iaololatr. Eb. 2. cap. 22, proves, that 
Diana, Funo,and Yenws, in thole Oriental parts, fignified one 
and the ſame Deztiez namely the £2 vor, called by the Perfians 
Anits: according to that of Srrabs, lib.11. The Medes and Ar- 
menians religionſly worſhip all the Sacreds of the Perſians; but the 
Armenians more eſpectally worſhip Aniitis, 19 whom they conſe- 
crate their Daughters, men ana maid ſervants, giving her alſo 
Temples i» Actliſena gs. 

S. 11. Juno Was termed by the Grecians "Hen Here, which is 


wonted Metatheſis or tranſpoſition ot Letters: and the reaſon he 
gives of this 077874202 15 tiken from the-regenceor prefidence 
of rhe Moon, Called 7vn0, over the Air. For as Inpiter*was ta- 
kento be Lord gf the Skie, and therefore ſometimes tiled A» 
ther; {0 uno, or the Moon, was reputed as Queen, or . Regent 
over the Ar, nextunto her, .on which ſhe diftuſed moiſt influ- 


ence!, and was thence termed *w. Bur I ſhould rather ferch-the 
origination of *p» Here, from the Hebrew TN Hore, or, as the 
Chaldce reads it, NVN Here, libera, 2 name givento 1uno,as well 


as tO Proſerpine, For the Hebrews termed:Ptinces mn Horim, 


Py Herin, whence ſprang 5$o:s Heroes, and; as.I preſume, i 
ere 


Anitiss 


LC. Liberi, free men: (Q Efa-34, 12. where the Chaldee reads it Eſ#. 34: 


Funo Nabo, 
Eſa, 46. I. 


Juno flited 166 
| derived by Yeſſins de 1dololatr lib.2.cap, 26. from 4iy arr, by a "62and wheaces 


4 " 
I2, 


Puno called 
Chora, Libera, 
Jr Proſerpine, 


12g Tuno fliled Anitts, Mere, Libera, Chora, &c, B.2. 


= whict ſignifies Libera, a Princeſſe, as Tum was reputed to 


S. 12, Hence alſo Ins was ſtiled by the Greeks rigyCore, 
 e. according tothe Latins, Proſerpine, Libera: la Servius on 
£3, 3+ where baving ſhew'd 'how Lators brovght-forth firſt 
Diana, andthen Apollo, he ſubjoias concerning the firſt: for thi 
# Diana,lane.Proſerpina, The Moon was called either ſupera, 
above, and ſo the was the ſame with Ceres; or snfera, beneath, 
and ſoſhe was ;dentick with Proſerpins, who was called'xa» Co- 
74, becauſe the daughter of Ceres. Which originally ſprang from 
TIMN Hora or Kore, tibera, Whence 7oſſius de Idololaty. lib. 2. 
cap.28, rels us, that the aſ00n,as the inlightned the lower parts, 
wascalled Zibera, or Cora, the Sifter of. the Sun, (who, as he 
tnlightned the lower parts, was called Ziber) and daughter of 
Ceres. | 4300 


. 
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CHAP. 111. 


The Theogonie of Bacchus fromſacred or Hebrew 
Names, and Traditions. 


The ſeveral Ages after the Flohd, Bacchus from 212 2 bar 
chu? Tacchus from 212 1 Iah-chus. Dionyſus from Exo, 
17.15.Jebova Niffi. Zagreus from Gen. 10.9. Dithyrambus, 
Briſzxus, Adonis ,Eleleus, Sabus, of Hebrew origination. The 

 Theogonie of Bacchus. H# parallel with Moſes in 17 parti- 

" Sxlars. Bacchus's parallel with Nimrod drawn from his name 
Bacchus, 2. e. Barchus, the ſo# of Chus, which was Nimrod: 

 Nebrodes from Nimrod. Zagreus, Belus, Liber, &c. Fables 
zouching Bacchus of ſacred original, Bacchus's being borny out 


© of Iupiters Thigh, from Gen 46-26. Bacchus's Wine thr blond 


of Grapes, from Gen.49.11+ Dent-32+14. - Bacchus's Ark &c, 


from 
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from 1 Sam.6. 19. Bacchus's expedition into the Eaſt,ay imi- 
zation of the Iſraelites paſſage to Canaan. Bacchus's compani- 
on, Silenus, from Silo, Ger. 49. 10,11, 12, and Pan from the 
Shepherd of Iſrael, The Bacch their lamentation from Prov, 


23:29, OC, 


. Is T* He ©wyris, or Generation of the Gods, may be reduced 7 /evtral 4. 

T to the ſundry Ages after M4 Floud, whacead the Poets EIS " 
made four. The firſt they called the golden Age, wherein $4* 
fturne reigned, Righteoulneſſe and Peace flouriſhed, and all 
things were enjoyedin common;which Bochart Phaleg.lib.q:cap. 
I 2. refers to the firſt hundred years after the Floud, even uato 
Phalees birth. 2, Then follows the Szlver Lee, wherein 7u- 
piter reigned, and men began to divide the Earth, to till the 
ground, to build houſes, according to that of the Poet, Tum 
prin,uum ſubiere domos &c, namely in this Age began the ſtru» 
Fure, not onely of private habitations, but zlſo of that vaſt, 
impious Fabrick, the Tower of Babel: whence followed, 3. The 
Brazen Age, wherein ſprang up Nimroa, who proved firſt an 
Hunter, and then a Warrter, or mighty Tyrant, who converting 
his deſignes from Beaſts to Men, by Tyranzie ereted an Em- 
Pire: as Yerg. Georg, 1: | 

Tum laqueis captare feras, & fallere viſco, 

Tuvenium, & magnos canibms circundare ſaltus. 
Now 1n this Age flouriſhed Bacchw, who is ſuppoſed by the ,, Pi 
Mythologiſtsco be the ſon of 7upiter, but by Bochart to be the tributes from /a- 
ſame with Nimrod; though ſome refer him to Noah, and others 4 Traditions, 
to Moſes as hereafter. And here, in proſecution of our under+ 
taking, we ſhall endeavor to demonſtrate, thar the many fabu- 
lous narrations of Bacchns,his Names, and Attributes, were but 
cortupt and broken imitations of Fewiſh Names and Traditions. 

Thus Sandford de deſcenſu lib. 11S, 17, where baving atteſted, 
that the nimes ot Bacchus, Iacchus, Euvins, Agents, and Saber, 
vere of ſacred or Hebrew origination, he ſhews ,how thoſe accla- 
9 mations 
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mations Hie and Euvion made to Bacchus, were Certain nameg 
of Fehova , Whereby the Ancients in their ſolemne feaſts, 
called upon the true God ; but in toilowing times, vice aboun- 
ding, theſe ſacred Titles were given to their Tgol Gods. Whence 
he concludes thus. *© Hence the Thebansolonie of the $7- 
© donians, to whom the Religion of the Jews (their neighHors) 
*was known, being willing that their Citizen, the ſon of Se- 
© meles ſhould be inferted into the number of their Gods, they 
© thought it moſt adviſed, to traduce, not only Acclamations, 
© and Names, buralſo feſtival dates, and Ceremonies, and things 
© Zone, from the Hiſtories of the Jews. Therefore we ſee that 
© thoſe things which are commemorated in the {acred Scripture, 
© as moſt worthy to be knowa by the Worſhippers of Fehova, 
©are many of them, albeit confuſed , and Cetorted unto a fable, 
© transferred on Bacchus. Therefore LatFantius had what we 
would , when he truely ſaid: that thoſe things which the Poets 
© ſpake were true, but diſeuiſed or veiled over with apparence or 
© ſhadow. Which apparence has place eſpecially in the names 
© of the Gods z which he ſhews; ſaying : That the lies of the 
© Poets were not in the Fac?, but inthe Name, And truely he 
© cals thoſe lies, which oft are feigned in the Name; whereas 
© they well underſtood the fid#ioz: yea the more cunning Prie ffs 
© of the Gods underſtood the ſame, albeit they conceled it from 
© che common people. Thus Sandford. 
5. Bacchur from. &, 2, We ſhall begin with Baechas his Names ; and firſt 
du. boy with his chief Name Bacches, which (as Bochart vblerves) is e- 
'  vidently derived from the Hebrew 12 12 Bar- chus, the ſon of 
Chas 1:e: Nimrod, whence thoſe rift; in Bacchus's garment, as 
alſo in his chariot p7123 4 e&. Tieres s which are alluſions to the 
2. Jaccous f,om name Nimrod, or Nebrodes: as &. 4 2+. As for his Greek name 
7 62.  *Iex:oc it ſeems identick,or the ſame with the Hebrew Wh IV j as 
chus i« e, Fah the ſon of Chus, Thencealſo inthe oracle of Cla-_ 
7118 Apollo,the name 140 is attributed to Bacchus z whence ſome 
derive the name 10 bach 3, 6. the God Bacchus, Now _ 
oy atheredbege, f Jah 
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Iahand Tao are but contradfs of Gods eſſential name T7V we have 
already proved ch. 1. $. 8. of this Book: of which more hereaf- 
ter. Alſo Tacchus, according to the Syriack is RPy or RP! Tac- 
co, f:e:2 child ques, 5 the letter 3 lying hid in Daghes. Wheance 
that of Orpheus nais Tarye: the child Tacchns,, 3. Bacchus, from 3:Dinmyſus from 
the place of his education, was called Dionyſus; fo Plutarch Ro Rig,” 
makes mention ot the flight av0ruzs of Dionyſus. This name Bo-7 
chart (Canaan pref. ) tetcheth from Ezod. 17.15, Iehova Niſſs. 
* Concerning Ny/a the Girie ſacred to Bacchus, Homer, being 
© taught by the Pheniciavs , writes thus , inhis hymne of Bac- 
© chus 
"Eq: ds oe Nu abany beer , dy 2100 van, 
TwAs go:vixnc, 24d 2v *Aytrors foaus. 

Namely, Nyſa or Ny{ſa is a mountainin Arabia, near Egypt 1 bas Arabica 
where is exrant this Inicriprion of Moſes Exod: 17, 15- 5D giv 14ia,quam Mo. 
Iehowah Niſſi 1. e: the Lord 6 my Banner. But the Phenictans', need vi 
interpret it, the God Niſews , and the Greciens anve& z as if the ratit;omnia il. - 
name ſprang from the mountain Niſs. So Bochart, Others [7 Pt? 4 

a , . ilo argotis in- 
derive Bacchws's name Dr0nyſus trom the mountain Nyſa, which, v-5iens.$ ml. 
by a tranſpoſition of the letters, they make to be the ſame with P:/cer/. 1. 1.5. 
Syna, Thus Sandford de Deſcenſu 1.18.18. © This Nyſa,of which A 
* there is ſo much mention in the Hiſtorie of Bacchus, is of all 
* molt famous ; namely, becauſe from Nyſa he was called Dig- 
© zzy[us» But whar the Poets call the Nyſa of Bacchus, is with us 
* no other than Moſes's Syna : for by the artifice of avagramma- 
© tiſme, Syns is made Nyſa; as the very teſtimonie of our ſenſes 
* prove, And the very ſt#ation accords. For albeit ſome 1a» 
© ter Geographers ſeek for Nyſa among the Ind/ays,yert the moſt 
©ancient fixe it in the proper place; ſo as it agrees well with the 
* ſacred Hiſtorie ( touching Syna ). So Herodotus placeth 
. Nyſſa above Eeypt; and Diodorus Siculus lib. 4. 'twist Egypt 


* , and Phenicia, 4. Bacchus was alſo called "ins Attes , accor= 


ding to that of the Rhodtarn Oracle. 
Magnum Attenplacate Deumy quicaſtus Adonis, 
9 2 Evius 


Dent. 4. 24, 
g- Zagrenss 
Gen.10.9, 


6. Libey, 


7. Thriambus 
Lythirambus 
Putbyrambus. 


$. Briſens, 


3. 7a0; 
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Evius eſt largitor opum, pulcher Dionyſus, 
W hat the proper import ot this nzme was, the Grecians know 
not: ſo Exſtath. Odyſſ. (p 592-2 3.) inr {pylii Tivs T9 "Ape wyfrr* o, 
vd'e i:1unverar 6,1. It 25 mot for us to find out the origine of Atta , nei- 
ther has it any t#terpretation, Bart what they knew not, the 
Hebrews well underſtood, For (as Sandford de deſcenſu Chriſt; 
L. 1. S. 15.) Atta, as 21l know, is the ſame with the Hebrew 78 
aita Thou, which the Scripture oft applies to God, as P/. 90: 1, 
Theu Lord, Wheace alto the Grectans added to Attes, Huts; 
So Demoſthenes Hucs Attes , Attes Hues, This Hues Sandford 
makes to be the (ame with Fehowah, and ſo Attes Hes to be no 
other than MN?! MINR atta Jehovah, Thou Lord; which often oc- 
curs in the Pſalmes of David, and was thence traduced by the 
Grecians, and applied to their Idol Bacchus, Bochart Can. l.1: 
C- 18, derives "7; from WRN N11 Huts, thes art fire, Deut- 4 24, 
5» Bacchus was ſtiled likewiſe Z2x4: Z agreus. 1. e.a mighty Hun- 
ter, from the character given unto Nzmrod Gen. 10.9, where 
tis ſaid he was 4 mighty hunter before the Lord &«c. as hereatcer 
&. 4» G6 Bacchus was alſo called Zibey, according to the pro- 
per import of the Hebrew, Z3/MN Horim, which fignifies Prin- 
ces, i.e. free men; whence the name Heroes gc. of which alſo 
hereafter £.4- 7. The names Thriambus, Lythirambus,and Dt- 
thyrambus given to Bacchus, are one & the Gans: though vart- 
ouſly inflexed z which the Syr/ans exprefle by jnax INN dr- 
there abhan,which fignifies +7=7 trom the fiftion of Baccbus's 
being twice borne , as hereafter, 8. Bacchus was alſo called 
Briſeus , from RWI17 P12 &riz dowbſa, that 1s, 2 Lake of honey ; 
from the Fable, of his travelling through a land of Honey, 
which refers to Canaan. 9. Several other proper names of 
God were given unto Bacchus as ja, jao,whence fo Bacchus from 
Ty and Mm. Thar 7ao is the ſame with rv or mT, is made e- 
vident by Sanfordus de Deſcenſ, l. 1.8.10. * Tr appears, ſates 
© he, that the Terragrammon , or four lettered Name Jehovah, 
* was known nor only by the ſound , buralſo, by its VO 
an 
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© 2nd origination; for they pronounced ir 49, and, as Hebrew, 
© interpreted it out of the Hebraicks. - Then he addes £.11. that 
Irenens.Tertullian,Origen, Enſcbius, Epiphanius, and Theodoret, 
*make 149 to be the ſame with [ehovah. Gods eſſential name. See 
what follows c.8.8.11. Heinſtius Ariſtarcho. $. cap. 1. andGlaſ- 
ſins (atter him) Grammat.Slib. 4 tra? 3. obſerv. 5.tel us, *that 


© Bacchus was tiled Tacchus, from ' Gods name. And from eye nie; ef 
© Hallelujah ſprang that famou+ Greek acclamation to Bacchus, ith[mum Hee 


© .a34Jv "Inu3 Which was tranſlated {from theJewiſh Church) ; 


breorum Halle- 
ujah, Sanford 


© by the enemy of mankind, for a contumelie of the Divine de deſcenſu Ch. 
name. 10. Bacchus was called allo Adonrs,and Adoneys, from'"'v5+ 
"IX Adenat. T hat Adonis received its origination from 7"1N 19. Adonis, 


Adonai,God's name, Sandford de deſcenſu Chriſti l. 1 F.9 proves 
thus: * That Adone deſcencied trom Adonat, 1s i ufhctently pro 
e yea by the teſtimonie of vur ſenſes, | viz. eyes and ears.) This 
| © 4donat had among, the Hebrews a vicarious power inthe place 
© ot Fehovah: -tor its very probable, that the Hebrews abſtained 
© from ſounding the ſacred name Jehovah, when tbey perceived 
© it was traduced by the Gemtizies, to fignifie their Idols The 


like he afftir mes of Adonzs F. 15- i1- Bacchus was alſo ftited E- xy. tleleus. 
leleas, from MIR EL eloah. 12. Evins, from IVY: and 12. Evens. 
I 3. Sabus. from DIRNAT $abaoth: (as Plutarch.Sympoſ 4. } Hein 13+ Sabus. 


ſus, Ariſtarcho S. cap. t+ makes Sabus or Sabaſius, Bacchns's 
name among the Gree ks, ro be derived trom 0 awogahuMin, ro 
drink down full draughts ot Wine: fo Bochart, but Sandford 
derives it from 'VN23. See Sanford,de deſcenſ. Chr. l.1.8.13,14. 
All thele being names peculiar to the holy God, were, by a blaſs 

Phemous imitation applied to this 14! God, Bacchas, 
$. 3- Buttopefleonto Bacchus's Genealogie, firſt, fome 
there are who refer the original of Bacchws to Noah; and that not 
without ſome ſeeming likelihood , which may be drawen rt, 
from their cognation- in name: Bacchw or Boachus, having 
much the ſame ſound with Noaches, though this is not of much 
weight, 2 Bacch#s 1s ſaid to be the ficſt znventor of Wine, which 
9 3 | exatly 
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exaRly anſwers to the character the Scripture gives of Noah, 
thathe firſt planted Vines &c, Gen. 20,21. 

But the chief conteſt amongſt the Learned, is concerning 

Moſes and Nimrod; to which of theſe two Bacchus owes his 

original. Voſſtss refers him to Moſes; Bochart to Nimred, 1 
conceive we may take in both, without any contrad;i#ion. For 
tis evident, that thoſe blind Myrhologiſts, who brought in theſe 
Gene alogtes of the Gods, were not fo d:/ftnt# and wniforme inthe 
application of their oriental broken Traditions, 25 ty keep Cloſe 
to Perſons; but acmitted a very great /atitude heretn; ſome ap- 
plying their for#es to one perſon, ſome to another; fume a piece 
to one, and a piece to another, as they aftzRed. Thus ſome 
referred the ſtories of Nimrod, others thoſe of Mes, to their 
Idol Bacchus. We ſhall begin with thoſe who mane Bacchgs o% 
Bacchus theſamexiginally the ſame with Moſes. So Sardfordns de deſcenſu Chri- 
with Mojer. ſti ad inferos tb.1. SefF.17.18.19. Whoever ſhall examine all the 
Reaſons of Truth i» this Theologie of Bicchus, will find that 
the true Bacchus was Moles, or the true God of Moſes: and that 
thoſe things which are nee mentioned of Bacchus, are onely f4- 
bulouſly to be referred to the Theban Bacchus, or alſo to Oltris, 
whom (accoraing to Herodotus) the Egyptians affirme to be 
Bacchus. So Owen Theol.l.1.c.8.Yofſ. idol {.1-c.30. by whom we 
Pergit Orpheus find an exact parallel drawen 'twixt Bacchus and Moſes 1n theſe 
Wm ſ # nate Particulars. 1. As Moſes, (o Bacchus was feigned to have been 
Lelebraregut Bacs DOTNE IN e/EZgypt. 2. Orphens cals Bacchus Midlw, a name of the 
bo inſanior ſit ſame origination with Moſes. So Sandfordus de deſcenſu Chri. 
(2 f{#1-1+$.18. There 6 extant in Orpheus a Hymne, wherein he cele- 
fs potius incuna. brates Miſesz whom 4n the firſt verſe he ſtiles Dionyſus, and in 
_ re e*e-zhe third Tacchus. Now Miſes d:jjers not from Moles ſave in 
Fro Res < 54 ſu. punfFuation &C. 3. Bacchns is ſaid to have been ſhut up in an 
ſcepiſſe. Sand» 4xk, and impoſed on the waters; as Moſes was. Thus Sandford 
forcus de 0e-;Me deſcenſu Chriſti lib, 1.8.18. Moſes's CArk, as alſo his danger 
lib.1.6.18, #7 the waters, and deliverance thence, was known to divers Nati- 
8215, albit by ſeveral, variouſly, and that moſt fabulouſly, __ 

te 
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ted unto Bacchus &c. 4. Bacchus is made to be beantiful in forme, 
and 247»p, one that had two Mothers, as Moſes. Thus alſo Sand- 
ford de deſcenſu Chr:l,1,F.18, *Moſer's Adoption was alſo known: 
£ therefore the Poets fable Bacchus to be Bimatrem, double mo- 
* thered, which they call 1Jdas. * The Egyptians ((aith Plutarch) 
e affirme, that 7ſzs, with a penſive mind, and weeping, was,by the 
* maids, brought to the Queen, and thence made familiar, as al- 
* ſo appointed, by the Queen, to nurſe the child, Moreover, 
* Moſes's extmious beauty was well known: for when the Poets 
© ay that Bacchus was moſt beautiful; whom do they paint forth 
but Moſes? 5. Plutarch makes mention of 6-745 &orvouthe flights 
of Bacchws; which anſwers to Moſes's flying from Egypt, as St#l- 
linef.origin. $.book 3.c.5.S.11. So Sandford d: Deſcenſ.l.1,F.18. 
© he Baniſhment of Moſes was known, whence Plutarch(de 1ſ6- 
© ae) dates,that Bacchus's baniſhment wis a common ſong among 
© the Greczans, Allo woſer's flight was a matter of common 
©fame; unto Which Bacchus's flight, ſo much celebrated by the 
© Poets, refers, as every one ought to acknowledge: eſpecially 
* ſeeing thoſe things, which they mention of Bacchss's flight 
© towards the red Sea, can bt underſtood of none bur Aroſes. 6. 
Bacchus is ſaid to be educatec in a mount of Arabia,called Nyſa; 
according tothat of Moſes, who reſided there 40 years. 7, Bac* 
chus was hence called ainC2 Dionyſus, which (as Bochart Can: 
lib. 144p.18.) iniwers exactly to the znſcription of Moſes,on the 


Altar by him eitfed, E xod.* 7.15. 0D) 7mm Fehova Niſſi: which Ex04.,17.15» 


Poſteritie interpreted, the God N:S24s ,1.e. in Greek arivvo& Die 
onyſns. 8. Amongſt the myſteries ot Bacchus Serpents are reck- 
oned; wizich anlwers to Moſes's brazen Serpent. So Sandf. Def. 
I.1.$.18. Moſes, at the command of God in the deſert of Arabia, 
made a Brazen Serpent; according tothe image whereof, it was- 
ſaid, that a Serpent was 7n uſe among the ſacreds of Bacchus, as 
Nonnus atteſts. 9. Bacchus is [aid to have a Dogge tor hiscome 
panion; which anſwers to Caleb , Moſefs companion , whoſe 
name ſignifies a Dogge, So Sandf.l,1,5.19, Caleb, who in _— 

re 
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brew ſounds a Dogge, gave riſe to that fable of Bacchus's dogge, 


which alone followed him wandring on the mountains. 10, Bac- 
chus was famous tor his paſſing the red Sea, and wars; eſpecially 
for that he had womer in his Army; as Moſes, in his march to- 
wards Canaan. So Sandford de deſcenſ.l.1. FS. 18. Moſes's ex- 
peditions ave well known: for hence it « that :Diodorus Siculas, 
lib.r, nzemorates eſpecially two expeditions of Oliris (the Egyp- 
tian Bacchus,) the one into M:hiopia, the other into Arabia 
through the red Sea. 11. In Euripides, the Bacche are ſaid ro 
draw water out of a Rock, having (truck it wich their Roa; and 
Moſer te; I- where ever they went, the Land flowed with wine, milk, and ho- 
cut: quid atiud Bey» The firſt part of this fable anſwers to Moſes's ſtriking the 
ſman iThea0 Rock, whence guſhed forth waters: the liter part aalwers to 
pI aig the deſcription of Canaan, which is ſaid ro flo;y with milk and 
quis arreptaterithoneys Exod. 3-$,17.20d 13-5-and 33.3-e7c Wheace Bacchus 
m5 2 was Called Briſevs, i. &- REIN 12 4 lake of honey. 12. Orphens 
ſidus fontis Cals Bacchns $0wephger, 1, e. the Legiſlator , 2nd io atrributes to 
Tn. Sand. him Nwaay $174”, AS It were, two Tables of Laws, in imitation of 
+5 pM 6m Moſes, Ez04-34-20- 13- Bacchus was allo called bicorns, two: 
horned; as Moſes is uſually pictared, from the miſtake of that 
text Exod-34-29. the 5ktn of his face ſhone. To which we may 
adde what is mentioned in Nonnur's Dionyſracts, *thit Bacchus 
© having touched the rivers Orontes and Hydaſpes with his rod, 
£ and dried them up, he paſſed over; and his ſtaffe being caſt on 
« the grouad, it began to creep as a Serpent, and to wind it ſelf 
about an Oak. Again, that the 1z2d:zaps continued in darkneſſe, 
whilſt the Baeche enjoyed the Light. All which exaRly an- 
{wer to the ſtorie vt Moſes, as face to face 1n a glafle. 15, Far- 
ther, Moſes learned on Mount Sinai the Rites of Sacrifices, and 
thence caught them to the people: The ſame is [ung of Bacchas 
by Ovid. Faſt. | 
Ante tuos ortus are fine honore fuere. 
16, Again, Moſes was the firſt thar brought in ſacred Muſick: 
thus in ike manner Strabo /ib. 10. 453, informes us, that the 
—_ ' Bacchick 
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Bacchick Muſick was famous throughout Aſs; and that many 
mwuſick Inſtruments had obteined a Barbarick name, as Fambla, 
Sambuke, Barbitos, Magades, &c. which ſeem all ro be of He- 
brew origination. 17. Moreover eMoſes, with the Princes of 
the Tribes, (who are for Honor ſake ſtiled in Scripture the ſors 
of Joſeph) took the bones of Joſeph, and carried them to Canaan, 
Ex04d,13-19, whence ſprang the old Poets fable of 0ſfirs's bones, 
2nd of his ſons,&c, For the ancient Oſiris, whom Pan nouri- 
ſhed, was Foſeph, as Sandford will have it. 18, Laſtly , we find 
a fabulous mention of Bacchws's Maire, who is referred-and ſea- 
red among the Stars, This Mairs, Sandford, by an cafie Hna 
orapſis, reſolves into Maria, or Miriam, who was Siſter to Mo- 
es and Aeron. Thus Sandford and Voſſius ſhew,in many in- 
ſances,how the whole ſtorie of Moſes was tranſlated to Bacchus. 
And Beachart himſelf grants, that theſe many paralels could not 
but be borrowed from ſacred foriez though he addes, *YetT 
© cannot colleR, with this great man (Yoſſzws, that Moſes was the 
© phenician, and Egyptian Bacchus. For tis not likely, that a 
© perſon lo much hated by theſe Nations, ſhould be worſhiprt 
« by them as a benigne God. Onely, I think, theſe Mythologiſts 
© alluded to theRRorite of Moſes; as in the fable of Szlenws, to the 
© Prophecie of Sz1o, And truely not onely the ſtories of Moſes, 
© but of others alſo, lie hid in the Mythologicks of Bacchus: Thus 
Bochart Canaan lib.1.cap.18.fol. 486. which leads us tothe fol- 
lowing genealogie of Bacchas, 
$. 4. Though many pieces of Moſes's ſtorie and charatFer 
areapplied to Bacchw, yet, I conceive (with learned Bochart) 
that the chiet Prototype, or original Idea, according to which 
Bacchas's pittare was drawn,was Nimrod. This may be demon- 


Bacehys the ſame 
with Nami, 


ſtrated 1. from the very name Bacchus, which ſeems the ſame 1 3:cch»s the 
with £2 72 Barchus, the ſon of Chwus, as alſo from the Greek /*** * 3 #- 


"1axy©, the ſame with P12 7V Jah of Chus. Thus Bockart Pha- 
leg lib.1.cep.2. Now who ſees not, that Nimrod wes Bacchus? for 
Bacchus 75 the ſame with ©12 12 bar-chus, 5, e. the ſon of Chas; 

T Barchus 
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Barchus 4d Bacchus are the ſame, as PPD) Darmeſek, and 

P_21 Dammeſek for Damaſcus. Thus much the Grecians 
themſelves tacitely hint tous. 1 By making Bacchss to be the 

ſon of 7«piter, as Chus, the father of Nimrod, was the ſon of 

Cham, who paſt among them for 7»piter, as before. 2. By cons 

 ſecrating unto Bacchus, among the birds K/wzr the Pie, and a- 

mong(t the Plants, Kw# the 1vy; becauſe he was Kiww® Ciffzus, 

OY 12? Hebr. *W12 a Chuſean,or ſon of Chus, as Nimrod was, 2. This 
Jo will Nm- jc likewiſe evident trom Bacchus's other name Ns%u/v Nebrodes, 
which Bochart makes to be a derivative from N:mrod, and this 

from 12 cMarad, torebel,Þ It is true, ſome ſuppoſe that 

Bacchus was called Nebrodes, from that Exuvinm hinnuleum, 

which he,and his Bacchantes were wont to wear:for,ſay they, this 

Ne&et; properly imports.But I ſhould cather think, and ſay,(as be- 

fore $. 2.) that Bacchus wore theſe r«ce:re,as alſo that he had in his 

Chariot p72 Tigers, in allufion to his original name Ni8e#/;,or 

Nimrod. So Bochart Phaleg lib.1.cap.2, *Thename alludes ro 
N1Cg}s Hianuti © FNVDI 174g. The Chaldeans call a Tiger ſo. Thence Tigers 
pettir, ex603m © in Bacchus's Chariot. Others rather derive the name trom 


nanule d . 
Perchus & Jace © Nefe?; Nebris, and call Bacchns Nebrodes. SO Anthol. ljb.1.c. 38. 


rhantes geſtare Epior. I. Nuz 7$Atey, Pour rebrodua, rebefominaor, 


(___ © 25 if he wereclothed with an Hinnulcan Skin; being ignorant 


»i dicitur, quod © that this is the very name of Ni#1rod among the Grectaxs. See 
Baccbantes 01% 6 he L'XX, Foſephas, and others, Thus Bochart derives Bacchus 


* amulorum fpelit- 


| Gus vterentur, Nis name Nebrodes from Nimrod, and this from T2 Marad, to 
Stephan, is Ns- rebel, Whence this name Nimrod ſeems to be given unto him, 
_ either Prophetically, or elſe eventually, atter he had rebelled. a- 
gainſt his Anceſtor Noabz and uſurped an aniverſal Empire over 
his brethren. Hence, 3. he is ſtiled Gen. 10. 9g. a mighty Hunter 
Ee, 10. 9. before the Lord, i.e, moſt potent, as 70n.3+3. AFF.7.20, Luk. 1.6. 
proportionably whereto , Beccbxs is allo ſtiled Zexfive a Hunter: 
3. Zagews. and what is (aid of Fupiter , that he expelled hi father Saturn, 
i.e. Noah, from his Kingdom, Bochart applies to Bacchus or Nim- 
rod, who, by reaſon of his rebellious uſur pation, was called _ 
rods 
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rod; and 4. by reaſon of the extent of his Dominion he was ſti- 


led Belas. For that ZBelus, the Head of the Aſſyrian Monar- 4. 2e!:s; 


chie, was the ſame with Nimrod (who had the firſt name given 
him from his Dominion , and the later from his Rebel{zorn ) is 
proved by Bochart, (in his Phaleg: 16.4. cap,14. fol: 2.644) only 
the name Nimrod, in ſo much as 1t was rontumelious and odjous , 
was obliterated; and that of Belys only retained by the chal- 

cans, $5. To this name Belzs, anſwers that of Liber, given 
to Bacchus, which Bochart makes the the ſame for import, with 
2vn Horim, liberi free men or Princes; which is given to 
the Babylonian Princes Eſa. 34. 12+ where the Chaldee reads it 
PN 115 bene herin ſons of liberi, or Heroes, For thence the 


name Heroes was. derived. Whence AMethodius cals Nimrod eyes. 


SIwgty mer ipe/en the brother of the Heroes , 3: e: in effet Liber, a 


Prince, 6, The Greek Mythelogiſts themſelves, though they 5. Stapiy!us 


are ambitious of vindicating Bacchus for their countrey man , 
yet _ acknowledge that $:aphylus his fon and Secceflor was Ninus. 
King of 4ſyrias which is as much as it they had ſaid, that B ac- 

chus reigned in C{ſyria; - Yea inthe Epitaph of Ninus, Nim- 
rods ſon and ſucceſſor , there is mention made of the Bacche g 
as Athens lib:12. 7. Bacchns is (aid to be be the God of Wines 
becauſe Nimrod was the firſt that ruled over Babylon, where that 
moſtexcelleat Wine, celebrated ſo much among the Poers un- 
der the name of Near, was found. So Athen.eus Deipnoſ:l.r. 
Chereas ((aith he) reports that there was a wine in Babylon which 


Bacchus's (on 
the ſame with 


the Natives call Neftar: which they called alſo the drink of the Owen Theolog, 
Gods,ec. 8. Laſtly the expeditions of Bacchur into the Eaſt, * 3+ © 5: 


even unto India, ſeem evident References unto Nimrod and bis 
ſucceſſors Atchievements in thoſe parts,as Bochart Phalee,l+ 1: c: 
2. That Bacchus was the ſame with Nimrod, and that the 
whole of his worſhip was tranſported, out of the or5extal parts in- 


to Greece, by the Phenicians,lee Bochart Can: lib. 1.44p-18. Grecian ſables 
S. 5. Butweproceed to give inſtances of many Fables attri- !9#cbinzBacchns 


buted to Bacchws, which were originally Traditions from ſacred [4 9s 


T 2 Scripture 
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Scripture,as 1, That Fable, of Bacchus's being borne out of Fu- 

piters thigh : which Bochart (Can, lib, 1, cape 18.) makes to 

Gen. 46, 26,7 DE buta miſtaken Tradition from Gen. 46.26. * Bacchws ((aies 
-- Bacchus borne of * he) is feigned to bave been borne out of J»pzters thighs becauſe 
Fupiters thighs © the Phenicians underſtand 57 and qnp, which properly fig- 
© nifie the thigh, of the vereyds 5 whence that common ſaying 

©;n Scripture, fo proceed ont of the thigh of the Father, as Gen. 46, 

26, Exod, 1.5. &c. SO Voſſins de Idololatr: lib. 1.cap.19, more 

largely, 2. Inthe Tyrian Fable of Bacchus and Icarus, Wine 

Ern.49.11, Blaidto be the bloud of the Grapes; whichis an 1drom purely 
The bloxd of Hebrews (0&2 07, is uſed by Facob Gen. 49.11. and by Mo« 
the grape. Fes Deut. 32.14. Where the Greeks render it 2/us 5aovais, as Bo- 
Dente3-14 chart .Canlib.1,c.18. 3, Pauſaniat, in Achaicis, makes men- 
Bacchur's 41þ Lion of a Fable, touching the Greeks finding ar Troy , acpars an 
from x Sam. 6. Ark conſecrated to Bacchus ; which when Eurypilus had opened, 
Is and beheld the ſtatue of Bacchus bid therein, he was preſently, 
at the very ſight thereof, deprived of his ſenſes. This, fſaies 

Bochart (Cap. lib.1.cap,18.) was taken from 1 Sam.6.19, where 
'ris ſaid, that God therefore ſtruck the Betſemites , becauſe they 
pryed into bis Ark gs. 4. Thereis another Grecian Fable * of 
2 $a9.6.4159 © Bacchss's being angry with the Athenians, becauſe they diſho- 
© nored his Sacreds, neither received them with that ſolemaitie, 

*when they were fiſt brought from Beotia, unto Attics, by Pe- 

© oaſns ; wherefore he afflited them with a grievous diſeaſe in 

« their privy parts; from which they could find no remedie, 

© until, being admoniſhed by the Oracle, they yielded them- 

© ſelves more obſequious tothe God; andereRted Phalles 6: e: 

© certain Images of thoſe privy parts he had afflicted, for his ho- 

nor, Anegge is not more like unto an egge, ( faies Bochart 

Can: lib.1.cap.18.) than this Comment to the Hiſtorie of the 

Philiſtines ; who, when God brought upon them the Hemor- 

rhoiges, tor their unworthy treatment given the Ark, upon con- 

ſulting cheir Oracle, were anſwered; that they could not be 0- 

tberwiſe cured, than by conſecrating gclden Images of the He- 

; ; morhoides 


3 $41.6.19. 
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morrhoides to God , which accordingly they did &c. 1 Sam. 5, © 
9.1 Sam: 6.4.5, 5. Thereis another Fable, of Bacchus's at= 
taining unto Immortalitie &c, which is evidently a corrupt imi- 
ration of the Scrspture account of God, So Sandford de Deſcen- 
ſo Chriſti lib. 1. cap. 17. © We need no way doubt but 
© that belongs to the Great Goo, which Diodorss Siculus lib: 3: 
*relates of Bacchus, namely , that among all the Gods Diony= 
ſus onely attained to a fixed immortalitie, To which we might 
ace that of D:odorus (ib. te and Strabolib. 17. who affirme, that 
Ofirts (who was the Egyptian Bacchus) hi ſepulchre was unknown 
20 the Egyptians; which, ſaies Sandford (1tb, 1.5. 21,) anſwers 
to what 15 ſaid of Moſes, Deut. 34. 6. But no man knows of his Dent. 34.6. 
ſepulchre unto this day: MA” 
$. 6. The whole tabnlous ſtorie of Bacchus's expedition into err ay 
the Eaſt, ſeems evidently no other than a corrupt imitation of Ef. 
the 1/rae'Ite: paſſage unto Canaan under Moſes and Zoſbuaz aSit, gun 
may #ppear by rheſe particulars. I. Bacchss i$ (aid to have for compazion Site; 
his companion Sz/exus, which fable (as Bochart makes it very #5» the ſame 
plain) owes its original to the Prophecie of Silo, Gen, 49. 10. rnd pooh 
This alſo 7#ſt12 Martyr long fince obſerved; ſhewing, how the 10,11, 1 
Devils horridly wreftedrhis Prophecieto eftabliſh the myſteries of 
Bacchus, 1. To begin with the name Sz/enmns; it ſeems appa- 
rently the ſame originally with the Heb. j>W Sz/an; and this 
- theſame with nvw Szlo, the name of the Meſa5, the Angel or 
meſſenger, ſent by God to condut? Moſes and the 7ſraelites unto 
Canaan, 2. Hence the Greeks make Silenus to be Bacchns's 
MN ccanE pracepter or inftruttor; as Moſes was inſtruſted by 
Silo, (or the Argel,) who is ſaid to be the Lawgrver and Inſtru- 
for of the people, Gen.q49.10. 3. Thence they make Silenus 
to be imployed in treading ont the Grapes: which anſwers to 
Silo his charaFer Gen. 49. 11. and his clothes in the blond of 
Grapes: 4 They make Szlenus to be alwaies drunk with wine, 
and to feed on milk: which tully agrees with what is prophe- 
cied of Silo, Gene gg. 11. his eyes jhail be red with wine, and his 
T 3 ns teeth 
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teeth white with milk. But of this more hereafter. 2. Ano- 
Par another of ther of Bacchus's companions was Pan ; who is reckoned a- 
Baccb45 bis com- gong t one of his chief Commanders, 8c. That this fable is alſo 
PR of Jewiſh original, ſeems evident 1. from the very name Pan, 
which, in the Hebrew (2 Par,fignifies one that ſtands aſtoniſhr, or 
ſtupified with fear; , whence Pan is fabled to ſend Papnick tears, 
which gavenſe to that proverbral ſpeech, Pannick fear, 2. 
Pas is made the God of Shepherds: which fable evideatly ſprang 
from that charaQer of the Merſſias , who is ſiled frequently the 

Shepherd of Iſrael, as ifteafrer, 
The Bacchetheir $, 7, Bacchns is fabled to have women in his Army, which 
lamentation. were called Bacche,and Thyader, and Mimallonider,&c. 1. Theſe 
| Bacche were Propheteſies of Bacchus, ſo called, as ſome think, 
Exe. 8.14. from 729 to lament, according to that, Ezech.8. 14. MID Me- 
baccoth, weeping for Tamuz; for tis certain, that the ſacreds of 
Bacchus were performed with much lamentation and houling, 
Heinſius, Ariftarcho cap. t.deduceth the Bacche(as Baccbus )from 
122 glelari, to houl, or lament; which word Yirgil e/#n. 7. us 

ſeth of the Bacche. 
Aſt alia tremuli; ululatibus thera complent, 
Pampineaſque gerunt incinite pellibus haſtas. 

Alſo he ſhews, that the lamenting exclamation 2:7, uſed by the, 
P19v, 23:29:39 Bacche, flows from the Hebr. '12N heu chew. Soin Prov. 23. 
29, 30» iN v4, is uſed for immoderate drinking of Wine. 
Druſins,lib.1-Animaad. cap. 33. derives the Bacche's :udteu from 
ive, an(werable to the Syriack N'IN a Serpent, Ezech. 8. 14. The 
women which celebrated Thamuz,or LAHdonsn,whom the Greeks 
make the ſame with Bacchus, are ſaid to be 222 weeptne,trom 
N22, i.e. Bacche, or,according to the Greek, gacywime Whence 
it appears, that theſe ſacreds were firſt celebrated in the Eaſt, 
by theſe She prieſts of Bacchus. Thus Hein(ius, and Glaſtins 
atter him. Bochart (Can.1ib.1. cap. 18.fol, 480.) ſhews, how 
theſe Bacche cried uſually Exoez which he derives from Prov. 
2.3. 29, 30. '\aN Exoe, or ve! 2, Thence Bacchus's Thyades, 
che ſame Bochart Cerives trom WP to wander: becauſe, being 
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overcome with wine,and fury, they wandred here and there. 3, 

And ſo Mimallonides,he draws from 17222 arrmabdelan,pratlers; 

according to that Prov, 23.29, 30, So Heinſius, in Ariſtarcho 

ſacro Cap. 1. ſuppoſeth, that Mimallonides, Bacchus's Prieſts, _ 

were ſo called from the »oiſe and clamor they made, For ue in [wris 
P7220, with the Chaldeans, ſignifies pratiers, or garralons © nord wu 
ſons. Likewiſe Thyades, from WT to wanger,or Stray; which digniſima cog: 
is uſed Eſ4.28.7. for drunkards. So that Thyades muſt be the 1% commene- 
ſame with w»944, i e. ſuch, as being touched with Wine, or ,1r,;, vet cons 
furie, wander up and down: whence Euripides calls the Bac- fuſa, wel ad fa- 


chick Prieſts aare7y Erratichs,or wanderers, asGlaſſ. Gram.S, 1.4. _ O_ 


Tr att » Zo obſ5- cet congeſia vis 
$. $8, Butl ſhall conclude this of Bacchss with that of Bo- deamus. Vert i- 

chart (Can.lib.1.cap. 18.fol.486.) * Theſe examples (faies he) *,* Fu 

© ſhew, that in this fable of Bacchas there is more than enough, un Poetarum © 

* that every where alludes to the reſt of the Scripture: yer ſo, 7 ## in fatto, 

c as that the moſt of theſe Fables were fetcht from the hiſtorie p8-V pp 

© of Moſes, becauſe, when the Phenicians firſt came into Greece [cenſel.r.y. 17, 

£ with Cadmns their Commander, the memorie of things done 

© by Moſes was yet freſh. For Cadmur lived under Foſbuah, and 

$ was Captain of thoſe Phenicians, who,to ſave themſelves from 

<;/mminent danger, betook themſelves to Sea, to ſearch out for 

other Countries. Thus we ſee how theſe Fables were con- 


veyed into Greece, 


CHAP. IV. 


The Theogonie of Apollo, Mercurie,Pluto, Enceladas, and 
Tzphon, Hebraick. 


Apollo, rom S/n £0 deſtroy, the ſame with Apolluon, Rev.9. 
11. which anſwers to the Hebrew "V& Shad, the Devils name, 


—_ 


Dem. 


of Apoſlo, 


Apolla ſrom 
« moAAGT 6 
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Dent.32.17. Apollo called Pythius, from Phur, or Python, 
Delus from ?'\") deel, fear. Exod. 20, 23. Belenus from 22 
beel, Lord, Pan, and lepzeon from wat, to heal. Eleleus 
from Halelujah. 4 parallel betwix: Apollo's ſacreds, and 
thoſe in the Fewiſh Temple and Inſtitutes, The Theogonie 
of Apollo, parallel to Joſhua: t. is Namer; 45 'tir& anſwers 
fo Joſhua or Jeſus: the like Pan oc. 2. In Stories: Python 
ſtain by Apollo, the ſame with Og ſlain by Joſhus, *eawtin, 
which began and ended the mw, ſung to Apollo, the ſame with 
Hallelujah. Apollo's parelle! with Phut, Mercuries parallel 
with Canaan proved by the origination of his name from "IN 
Machar, and other Fables. Mercurie calied Taautus, Theuth, 
Momimus, Caſmilus. The Theogonte of Pluto: his names 
Muth, Hades, Axiokerfos, Typhon. Enceladus the ſame 
with the Devil, Eſa.27.1. Typhon's original f;: om Tophetr, 
Eſa.30.33. Typhon's parallel with Moles is 5. particulars. 
Briareus: 


The Theogonie & 1.\/ E ne] ae the Genealogie ot Theogonie Of S«- 


turne,Fupiter, Funo, and Bacchus, with evident no» 
tices of their 0r1gi»ation from the Hebrew language , and ſacred 
Oracles. We now proceed to Apollo, another ſuppoſirrtions 
ſon of Jupiter, whom the Wiſer of the Mythologiſts reputed as 
their Supreme Godzand therefore termed him the God of Wiſdom 
whereby they generally underſtood the Syn; which being as the 
eye of the world, and the greateſt Natural Efficient of all ſublu- 
nary corporeal Effetts, might well paſſe tor an 1dol GId,imongt 
thoſe blind Pagans, Bur, whatever fond conceits theſe poor 
Heathens had of their 1dol Apollo, we doubt not but to evince, 
that his chief Names, CAHttributes, and Offices were, by I know 
not what Satanick imitation, of Hebrew and ſacred Original. And 
to begin with his chief name.AZpollo, in Greek*Awiaar a De- 


froger, whence, ſaies Euſtathivs, Iliad. a. 5 Ammar is 7 amv wv ore” 
waitrru, Apollo ss ſo namedfrom apollein to deſtroy: which exact- 


ly 
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ly anſwers to the Hebrew "& Shad, the Devils name, from TW 

Shaaad, to deſtroy: whence Deut.32.17- COW? 20 Devils, We .y. 212-19, 
find the ſame name for ſubſtance given the Devil Rev. 9g. 11, Ex Abaddon 
A pollyon, i.e. a Deſtroyer, according to the import of the He- ogg vg” 
brew Abaddoy. So that tis evident, this name Apolo anſwereth qui mavult, A- 
exatly to the Devils name '” Shad, a Deſtroyer, 2, Another _ _ 
name of Apollo was +:38&, which Sandfordus de deſcenſ. Chriſtty ; as 
1.1.8. 16. derives from the CAnagrapſis or reſcription of Feho= photus, 
p4h: whence (faith he) at firſt came Hoibe, and hence Photbez : 9chouur 
for it is certain, that to words beginning with a vowel, thee oles Nw ; þ ex 
were wont to prepoſe a Digamma, the force whereof is expreſt os Pho tbe proc 
by Phi, whence the ancient Greeks fOr eyor Writ power, 3. Anor ef quod quiſqua 
ther name of Apollo was Pythins, which Bochart derives from {4% Sand. 
Phut che ſon of Haw. Gen. 10,6, whence Apollo was ſaid to be ©?” 

the ſon of Jupiter Hammon, i.e. of Ham,as before, Thence alſo 

they ſuppoſed him to have been a Zyhias, becauſe the Poſteritie 

of Phat ſetled inthoſe parts. Others derive Pychize from Python, 

and this from 112 Perhen, a Serpent, which Apollo deſtroyed, as 

&- 3+ 4- Apollo was alſo called by the Ancients, Delus: whence netuc frmvr'n 
the Iiand where his Temple was ſeated, received the ſame name. fca's 

Its crue, the Ayrhologsts would perſuade us, that Delus was ſa 

named from Sal, made manifeſt; becauſe Latona lying hid in 

the Sea, when ſhe was about to bring forth, was made manifeſt by 

?upiter. Bur Bochart Can, lib.1. cap. 14.gives us a more authen- 

tick origination of Delus, from the Phenician and Hebrcw 11 

daal, as Belus from 72 baal. Now 977, amongſt the Fhenict. 

ans {ignified fear, thence God: becauſe the main objed of their 

fear was God, according to that of the Poet, Primus in orbe Deos 

fectt Timor: Fear mas the firſt that mage Gods in the world, Which 

ſuits well with the Hebrew ldjom, which expreſſeth the worſhip 

of God under the old Teſtament, by fear. As alſo the Grecrans 

expreſled their worſhip of Demons by Snuunic, Demon fear, 
AR-17.22, And that this name 7 or Delws, attributed to | 
Apollo, was of Hebrew OR, ſeems probable, in that we 48. 17, 23; 


fiad 


Exod. 20, 23 . 


Belenns ſrom 
NJ beel,Lord, 


Cen.l.16, 


P4114. 


Elelens. 
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find the ſame word givento the Gentile Gods frequently, by the 
Paraphraſtes on the old Teſtament: as Ex0d.20.2 3.177") Daalin, 
Godsof filver. Hence the Illand Delus was ſo called by the Phe- 
wicians, trom MN deal, anciently deel, (as from 7? Neel, and 
Nilus.) i.e. the 11and of the Ged Apallo, whoſe Temple, Name, 
and Worſhip was at firſt brought into Greece , and fixed in this 
Hand of Delas, by the Phenicians, as tis madeevident by a lear- 
ned Treatiſe of Dickinſon , ſtiled Delphi Phenicizantes. 5. A- 
pollo was alſo ſtiled by the Ancients Belexus, as it appears, not 
onely by Auſonius's verſe, but alſo by the Aquileienſe Inſcrip- 
tion, Apollini Beleno to Apollo Belenm, as in Gruterns: whence 
the Spaniards call him Yeleno. To which agrees that of Hero- 
adian lib.8. who for Belenus has riar. Thence alſo the Herbe, 
which the Latins ſtiled Apollinaris,the Ganls termed Belinuntia: 
Now as-Delus was btiginilly the ſame tvith the Phenician 111 
daal or deel: ſo Betenns , or Belin, the lame with 292 Zaal, or 
Beel, or Belus, the chief Phenician God, of which hereafter, ch, 
7-$.1- Onely, as toour preſeart purpoſe,we may take notice, 
thatas the Phenicians termed the Sun, their chief God, Belas, 
and*Beelſamen, becauſe they reptted him '®W 2 the Lord of 
Heaven: \o alſo the Greezans ſtiled their 14ol Apollo Bia Belin, 
or Belenus, ſuppoſing him to be the ſur, and ſo the Lord of 
Heaven, in imitation of the Phenicians, who by Satanick Yuſpt. 
ration, cook the original idea of this their chief God Belus, and 
Beelſamen from Divine conſtitution, whereby the Sun was ap- 
pointed Lord of the day, as Gen. 1,16. which the Phenicians had 
traduced to them by ſome broken Tradition, from the Jews or 
Patriarchs, (the later is moſt approved by Brchart,) as elſe- 
where. : 6. Apollo was alſo ſtiled Pear or Peon, and lep econ, 
from thoſe ſacred Hymnes which were ſung unto him, for his vi- 
&orie over Python; which was but an imitation of Joſhya's victo- 
rle over Oe, as in what follows &. 3, And becauſe the Pears 
or Hymnes (ung to polls, were both begun and ended with 
$ainv "ls Elelen Hiez thence alſo Apollo (as Bacchus) was called 
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nant Elelews, and 149 7eis from that ſacred Hymne ſung ro 7 197 
the true God ' 177) Hallelujah as hereafter, $. 2. and 3, and B, Hallelvjah con- 


vertebatur in 


3. C.4- S114 *MA&y Ih, 
$. 2, Thus we have ſhewen how the chief Names of Apollo pickins.Phen; 


were of Phenician immeaigtely, but originally of ſacred Derivar © 6: 
tion, Anditisnotlefle eaſy to demonſtrate, that not only his wie Agolle' 
Names,but alſo his chiet CA ttribates, Offices, Temple, Sacrifices, Sacreds and 
and Oracles were all originally, by, I kaow not what, Satanick REES. 
alluſion and deluſion, borrowed from the Attributes, Temple,sSa- oy 
errfices , and Oracles of the true God worſhipped at Feruſalem: 
Namely, Firſt, as God had his Tabernaclez fo Apollo had his 
Cortine,exiRly anſwering thereto, , 2. As God had in the Tabeys A parallel rixe 
pacle,tis Ark; ſo A4pollo,in his Cortinehis Tripos, 3« As Gods Re 
Ark, ſo Apollo's Tripos was overlaid with Gold, 4, As God rie and facci- 
had on his Ark a propitiatorie ſeat,where ſtood the I" Reſpoy- fices of ne tre 
ſerie, which the Prieſt conſulted, and thence gave forth 0racles; Corrine, Tries, 
ſo Apollo had,on his Tripos,a certain ſeat which the Greeks called Oractes & Sa. 
2aper, On which his Pythian ſhe Prieſt or Propheteſse (ate, and af- #54096. 
ter a pretended conſultation with him , or the Dewz/ under his 
name, gave forth Oracles. Apellois ſaid to learne his Art of Di. 
vination from Pan the God of Shepherds : which fable ſeems 
borrowed from the Divine 0racle touching the Meſſias , ftiled 
the Shepheard of Iſrael, &c. 5+ As Gods Prieſts had their Ec- 
ftaſies, and Raptures. whillt the ſpirit of prophecie remained on 
themy ſo Apolio's Prieſts, 8c. 6. God had his ſacred fire al- 
wayes burning on his A4l:ar, Levit. 6.12.13» Soalfo CMpells, Sacred fre, 
proportionable hereto, had his zi «ofezr alwayes: burning fire , 6:12:13. 
which they called *t:{a Eftia, as 'tis ſuppoſed from 'V' WS es ja, 
i, e; the fire of Fah or Gods Sacred fire: as hereafter Chap. g. 
& 2. | \4 $998 

7. Apollohad a ſacred Hymne dedicated to him, called Pear, Apollr's Pzan 
conſiſting of that ſolemae acclamation Hie, Hier; and Elels Hie ; ao lcrad 
which is evidently the ſame with that Sacred Hymne Hallelu- * 
jab, This will appear evident both fromthe 0r12insb of thoſe 

V 2 Hymne i, 


Suid aliud ve- 
10 ſmiſſe in ini- 
ti0 70 6A8AGU ; , 
1s, vel «a6- thick Games, or Holy dzyes; wherein the chief conteſt was among 


Atv *1i putemus 

quam Hebr e01is 
abi 

Hallelujah 


Dicking, Delph, 
C46, 


Apoilo's Sacti- 
nces, 

Deur. 14.33 
and 18.3. 4+ 
Numb, 18.2. 


Hymnes,as the Fable goes, was this: Apollo having deſtroyed the 
Serpent Python, the fiiſt ſeventh day after he inſticuted his Py- 
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thoſe who ſung 1-49« , in the Honor of Apollo. Thar this Py- 
thick Inſtitution was but a fabulous Tradition, of the Hymnes 
ſung by oſha and the 7ſraelztes,upon their Viftorie over the 


Cavanites, is proved in what follows. gs. 3. Thus Sandford , 
Deſcenſul.1.S.21. From the Solemne Praiſes which the 1ſrae- 
lite; poured ont to God, for the Vittories they obtained under the 
condutt of Joſhua, Jo Pan was ſung to Apollo; at leaſt hence 
Pxaniſmes, eſpecially the more ancient, had their riſe. This 
appears from Evſtathius's dgſcription: Nair vur 3 nn wmaaves 
3x01 4 ivy ce Pean is an Hymne for the ceſſation of evils 
either preſent or to come. Hence the Athenians called Apollo 
Axetien® he that drove away evils, As for the Proper 1dea 
of Peaniſme; it began with (acai: to which they added ?1; 14, or 
"1; *14, Which makes up eas *ts Elelenie, the very {ame with char 
ſacred Hymne 7v 19971 Hallelujah,as hereafter $«3. 8 c.9.S1,and 
B.3.6.1.$. IIs 

8. God had his Sacrifices,eſpecially the fr fruits of Corne, 
Wine, and 0il, as Deut. 14-23. Deut. 18,3.4- Numb.18.12, In 
imitation whereof , Apollo,or the D:wit under his forme, injoins 
his Devoto's to ſacrifice to him 0blations of-Corne,Wene,anc Oil, 
This appears from the ſtorie of 4n:»s, Pricft of Apollo, who, in 
time of the 7r9ja» war, brought unto the Grec34n Tents, great 
ſtore of Y Vine, Corxe , and 01, which he had received as Offe- 
rings to Apollo, &c. Farther, God injoyn'd the 7ſrae/ites to 
offer expiatorie ſacrifices, a ſcape goat, &&c. which were as meug- 
Idpuara Be 2rmaureg, expiatorie ſacrifices: as Homer informes us, 
the Grecians were injoyn'd by the Prieſt of Apollo, for the 
ſtopping the Plague, in their Camp, at the Siege of Troy, &c- 

9. AS God: name Fah was Sacred in the Fewiſh Temple, (0 
the Delphick Temple had this ſacred name *'i4 or 't9 engraven on 
it as ch4p.9.F.2: Yea the very name ir Temple, owes its dev 
| rivation 
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rivation to this ſacred name 7ah or Hje, as chap.g, &. 1, Thus 
we ſee how accurate Satan was in parallelizing the Names, Attri- 
butes,and Worſhip of the true God. 
F. 3- Bat togive the true hiſtorick Genealogie or Theogonie 
of Apollo; ſome make him to be the ſame with Joſhusz others 
take him to be Phat the ſon of Cham: we (hall take in both, be- 
cauſe(as it h:s been once and again ob(exved'by us) the Greek 
Mythologiſts did,according to their differing Intereſts, Humors, 
Inclinations, and Fantaſies, aſcribe difterent Traditions, and F a- 
bles to the ſame perſons; or one and the ſame Tradztion and 
Fable to difterent perſons. We ſhall begia with ſach as reter 
the Theogonie of Apollo to Joſhua. Thus Sandford, de deſcenſu ale roms - 
Chriſti l16.1.8.21. and Dickinſon, Delphi Pheniciz. cap, 3, The Joſhua, x. in 
Parallel betwixt Apoio and Joſh#e conſiſts of theſe. particulars, Ns 
1. They agree in Names. (1) Apolo was Called *153&, either wv gg 5th BG 
iz, from his Skill to heal; or = ive, from his caſting darts. Joſhua, St 
It we conſider this name Tezos, as to its firſt Erymologte, viz 
from healing; ſoit anſwers to the Hebr. YPVT' Jehoſeua, or Jo- 
ſbua, and the Greek *11C3s Jeſus, a Savior or Healer, which Jo- 
[bua indeed was to the Iſraelites, and ſo a Type of Chriſt. Hence 
alſo, in imitation of Joſhua, Apoio was tiled *Aanitizews, the ex- 
peler of evil, It we derive Ietos, Apolio's name, from iiu, to coft , py, une: 
darts, this alſo refers to Joſhnah's vitorie over the Cananites, as on, and lepeeen 
anon. 2, Apoſeis ſtiled alſo ner, Or Naws, ld "Inwangy So, way oy 
Apotonius de Argonautis (ings : : 
* Au 5 Sruorlpore cuplin "209 6541020 k 
Keabr *lywanar , *Invayer* poifor 
M:iAT uk ot we 
On which place the Scholtoft, thus: *Irvanar 3 *anvwar aber, an 
Sa 0 pre wo Bn, $3n 120 6 31% 17, Apollo & called lepaieon, 
either for his caſting darts, or becauſe he « the God that cauſeth 
health. It we derive Apollo's name, Tepaicon, from caſftin 
darts, ſoit is the ſame with is ea, ſhoot Child, Thus Apodo is 
oft introduced by the Poets,as ca#ing darts, and that (as Send- 


V 3 ford) 
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Ab co quod pretium contraBa. ford) in imitation of Ioſhua, and the Iſraelites under 
xnitar geſlum ſit Ekebolois, his condutF;who being terrified at the (ight of the G3- 
— by A ants, durit not zpproach near, bur aſſaulted them by 
ciens intcoducitur,Sandf.deſe. aarts,at a diſtance, It we draw this name Ieperon, or 
[1.9.21 Pon, from Apollo's $kill in Medicine, then it comes 

from nv", which among the Ancients was of the ſame import 
Paio antiquis With Y22amwer to heal, Thence Lucian de podag. Nutve wiy muy Us 
*" 2h fol. C2219 3:31 larebe, P 442 t5,0f all the Gods in Heaven,the Phyficlan, 
-_. ole fold (3.) Yea the very name Apo/s , though, as to its formal notion, 
with feſbua, 16 DE 4jametrically oppolite to that of Joſhua,yet it may conduce 

to make up the paralel betwixt theſe two, For albeit Ioſhua {1- 
Oui res geſtas 2 Joſhua ſpe: Bnifies (both name and thing) a Savior, and Apolo a 
Elavant, © ante oculys _ Deſtroyer, yet may the later Title , On d:fterent re- 
es offer Jolhus Ca. ſpeRts, well agree with the former: for as loſhus was 
nane05 omnes funditus everte- the great Savoy of the 1ſraclites, ſo was he 1n like 
re aut fugare tenebatur, lym manner the great Deſtroyer of the Cananites. Thus 
quam, Joſuam non inepte As Cindfood dof . Heb 
poliinem vocabant. Dichtnſ, an for , eſc.l.1- $21, loſhus, with the Hebrews, 
De!phi Phenicit Co3+ * fignities a Savior: —(but) from this that the Cana- 
* 2e4an nation was deftroyed by Toſhus, the Poets name him Apolo, 
© am Farmer To which accords the Hiſtorian (Dzodor: Siculus 
* 1.1.) who ſaies,that by the wars of the Gads, the progenie of the 
*Glants grew wholly extintF. 

2 As Apollo may be very far parallelized with Joſhua in 
Names, (oalſo in Things, or Exploits done. 1. Apollo was very 
famous for his deſtroying Python, whence on the ſeventh d4y from 
Pres 744 the deſtruction of Python, they ſuppoſe that Apollo inſtituted 
0zum expugnaſ- the Pythick feaſt or Holy daies,in commemoration of his victor 
ag prcſ4u over Python. So the Scholiaſt in Pindar. prolegom. ad Pythia: 
Py ſubinde cemetery Þ G:10 mv Nudava , inaitem ruNwr dare rar? (Ela Nubegy, 
Sabbatho gratias when Apollo had deſtroyed the ſerpent Python, the ſeventh day 
Deo maximas et 
folenn:s egiſſcs ac epinicialibus hymnis ſuam populique Iſraclitici vifloriam celebraff e, Grgect igitur ( qui 
rem omnem a Phenicibus unk ac Hebreis ſcicbant') Judeorum Sabbatum, in quo primum falta erat ſolenns 
ea ac 1eliguoſiſſimg Vitlorie recardatio, ſpectantes, Apollinem ſeptima tatim die ab occiſo Pythone Fefium Py- 
thicwum anflitu:fie ſabulantirr, Dickinſon, Deljh,Phanic.s.8, 

| after 


Python, O20, 


T 
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after he inſtituted the Pythick Game. This ſeems ex2Rly to an. 
ſwer to Joſhua's deſtroying of 0g, Num. 21+ 34, 35- compared 
with Deur.3.11-13. Su Sandford, deſcenſ.l. 1.S. 21, Laſtly 4- 
© pollo 15 tor nothing more tamous, than for his deſtroying Py- 
© thon. Homer allo does greatly celebrate him for the deſtroy- 
© ing Typhon, W hat means this? Why truely, that Python and 
© 7yphon are the ſame, and that by a manifeſt Anagramme, as by 
evident relation Typhon is Og. Thus alſo Dickinſon, Delphi 
Phenic: cap.1. Its neceſſary that we ſhew, how Python and 
* 7T1phon are one. And firſt of all we ſhall, by the artifice of 4- 
@nagrammatiſme, unite theſe, which a Traxſpoſitios of the /et« 
© ters have made two. Hence therefore, peradventure, » and » 
* (for in the letter 9 lies hid « ) being tranſpoſed , 8 became 
* 7/291. Typhon and Python have truely Letters, atleaſt in power 
© (which is enough tor Anagrammatiſme) the ſame, Bur not to 
© build onely on theſe G:ammatick puntilio's, lo the conſent of 
© the moſt ancient Poet Homer, (hymn, in Apol.) who fings 0+ 
© pealy, that Typhon was deſtroyed by CApollo, whom the Sun, 
© upon Apollo's prayer, turned into putretaGion z and from 
© thence, ſales he, we-wr Or wes was Called zvww, and Apollo nine 
*BY 8 ruv lv9n waranoueru CFC, 
That Typhon 15 Oe, ſee more what follows ch.5.8.3. of Hercules. 
2. Apollo is (aid to deſtroy Serpents &c. which is reterred to 
Joſhua,and the 1ſraelites deſtroying the Canarites,who are com- 
pared ro Dragons 3nd Serpents, P[al.74. 13,14. Thou brakeſt the , ,, oula $; 
heads of the Dragon: &« So Sanaford deſcenſ.l 1,F. 20+ * They Scripture fre- 
F refered to 7oſhua, under the maſqueof 4potls, the deſtruftion 14nter afolent 
* of the Cananites, as ſet forth under the nime of Dragons, by pz jaar: (oe. 
© the Prophets, who in ſome places afſimilate the enemies of /es erazt 0gws, 
* God's people unto Dragons and Serpents. And becauſe a© "#9 Ca- 


ng nanti,) draco. 
* Serpent or Aſpe isin Hebrew called 17? Pethen, hence ſome nun boy 


que nominbus 
infamare; proiade etiam T yphonem modo ſerpentem mo16 draconem vocarunt,Strabo 1, x6, Duoniam verd 
ſferpens vel aſpis Hebr, JINV2 Perhen d:citur, hinc TupWwr, vocabyulo.ad Hebraicam vocem ficto,poſtes Tvdwy 
appellarieepit, Dichinſ, Phen.c.ai. 


, Conceive 
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Amorthzi guondam Joſux conceive Oe, the Cananean Serpent, which Toſhuz, 
atq+e \ſracbitis per gentem [u- go 4+ the fable of Apollo, deſtroyed, was called Py- 
am tranfituris ad Sciluntem 4 I 
(ubi Dei Arcam divinums, 0- thon, 8C- $0 again Sandford, deſcenſ.l-1.8.21. * From 
raculum fixurl wart. vain" ©rhis, that the Xmorites are ſaid to hinder the 1/rae- 
ren cemant um fait Og; © LHRes IN their paſſage tO Canaan, where they were to 
aleoque vo more quicquid ab © fixe the ſacred Tabernacle, and Ark of God, and 
aliis inſigniter geſtum ſt>'1*" © Dyine Oracle; thoſe Dragons and Serpents,again(t 
um Poet.e deferunt: narrant , loi hat Apollo t h 
itaque Pythonem obſlitiſſe which the Poets clgN Tat pony TOUgUL, ATE (aid ro 
Apallini, qu mines at t<l* © oppoſe themſelves againſt his inſticatiog his Oracle, 
ave Bec 1p wy (3) Joſhua, with the 1ſraelites, upon the deſtru- 
Dickinſ. Det;bi Fhen.c.z. Con of their Enemies the Cananites, lung ſolemne 

Hymnes to God, in commemoration of their Victories: Whence 
thoſe ſolemne Hymnes, Nay, "Is war , and b,7vi, Which they 
ſung to Apolo in commemoration of his victorie over Typhoy, or 
Python. le, is the ſame with TV 14h, God's name; and Eleleu 
Te with TV 1721 Halelujah, (as before $. 2.) ul: Scalig. poet. 
L.1. c. 44: tels us, that the Peans were Hymnes, wherem they pr a» 
iulated the immortal Gods for vitorie, And Dickinſon, Delphi 
Pheniciz. cap.6- gives us a good account of the original of theſe 
Pythian Peans, * It remains, faith he, that I clearly ſhew, both 
* how (the Pen) the firſt and chicteſt conteſt in the Pythian 
* Games, 25 alſo that tamous Brabium, which was wont to be 
* conferred on the Yidor, drew their origine from the Hiſtorie 
* of Foſhus, Which, when I have performed it, will give us a 
©molſt certain Demonftration, that the Grecians drew the fa- 
* mousoccaſion of their Pythick ſolemnitie, as alſo the chiefe(ſt 
: ty *179 2 Materials of that Pompe, trom the Phenicians, or ſacred ſcrip- 
repary 6: BURYES, &c, Hence he proceeds to ſhew how the Greezans, in i- 
muariGorreuemitation of the ſacred Hymne TV 17 Hattelsjah , began and 
orgs, 14" concluded their Pear with jaw, *15 Eleles Te, and then he con- 
tarch.in Theſes. ; 
np 1597 cludes: © And becauſe they began their nu Pan with Elelew le 
Hallc1u. jebs- 0x Eleleu low, and ſo diſtinguiſhed it hereby from other Hymnes, 
vþade $4X*% © hence ] preſume, Apolio was called incu Elelens, and 'Liic Weis 
3. Dickin|, ; : 
Delpb.c,6s ©05» The Grecians therefore, as out of the Hebrews exploits 
under 
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© (under ſoſhua) they coined their vitorious God CMpollo, fo 
© a]ſo out of their Hymnes they framed their emrluer, &c, The 
like account of this Pea,, and its Traduction from the ſacred 
Hymne Hallelvjab, I find in Sandford, de deſcenſu Chriſti 1, 1.5; 
5. as hereafter book 3. ch.1.8.11; who indeed laid the main foun- 
dation of, yea gave the greateſt advance to this (as to others) 
parallel betwixt Apollo and Foſhua. 


Albeit there are ſach evideart #otices, that the fabulous Gre, 5295 poratie: 


R . , : % with 
cians borrowed much of their pompous attire, wherewith they ſoz of Han. 


adorned their victorious Apollo, from the wardrobe of Foſhua, his 
noble exploits and vifFories over 0g, with the reſt-of the Cans. 
nean Giants; yet we may not exclade the parallel betwixt 4- 
polo and Phut the ſon of Ham,as it is given us by Bechart, Phaleg 
lib, 1. cap. 2. Iu thefamilie of Ham or Jupiter Hammon, Put 
is the Pythian Apollo, who that be livedin Africa, we are taught 
by the Hiſftorie of the ſlain Dragon: ſeeing there i ſcarce any where 
found Dragons of ſo great 4 magnitude 4 in Africa, or India then 
unknown. Moreover there ave of the Ancients, who write, that A- 
pollo was 4 Lybian,exd the ſon of ths Hammon. Thus Bochart; 
whole parallel betwixt Apolzo and Phet, may have its place as 
well as the former berwixt Apolo and Foſhus: for its to me moſt 
evident, that the ancient Mythologifts were no way uniforme in 
the application of thoſe fabulous Traditions they gathered ups 
but ſome applied this ſtorie ro that perſon, another the ſame 
ſtorie to another perſon, as their different humors and affefFions 
inclined them. We may without contradiQtion to truth ſup=- 
poſe, that the fabulous Poets applied the ſtorie of Foſhua his vi- 
Rorie over Og, &c. unto their famous Apols;(as unto Hercules,) 
but the Hiſtorians (who affected truth more than delight) reter- 
red their Apolo to Phat the fon of Ham, who paſſed for Inpiter 
Hammon. 
$ 4. Another ſuppoſed ſon of Zupiter Hammon was Mercu- 
ric, whoſe Genealogie, Names,and Attributes were all (as it ſeems 
probable) of Phenician and Heerew origination, 


X i Mercurie, 
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1. Mercurie, as to his Genealogie, was ſaid to be the ſon of Is- 

Mereuries nz. piter Hammonz which makes him to be the ſame with Canaan, 
rallet with Ga- the ſon of Cham, Gen,10.6: for Jupiter Hammon was the ſame 
w with Cham,as before. So Bochart Phaleg,lib-1.cap- 2. finds Ca- 
aan the ſon of Cham to be the ſame with Mercuriethe ſon of 

Iupiter, 8c. 2. Thence Mercurie is derived, by the Learned, 

Mercurii nomen from "== Macar, to merchandiſe or ſell, which exactly anſ[wers 
©.722 vendi- to the Hebrew 212 Canaan, which ſignifies a Merchant, for 
Tos pa ſuch, Canaan and his poſteritie, who ſetled in Phenicia and Ca- 
 n4an, were. 3. Hence alſo Mercurie was made to be the God of 

Trade and Merchandiſe, as likewiſe famous for Theeverze: all 

which alludes to the great trading, merchandizing, piracies, and 

craft of Canaans poſteritie, the Phenicians. 4. Mercurie 1s 

painted with wings; which ſome refer to the ſhips of the Phen;z- 

clans. 5, Mercurie is brought in as alwaies imployed io fervile 

| meſbagesz which is ſuppoſed to bean alluſion to the coarſe of Ca- 

Gen. 9. 259 wadn, Genrg.25. Curſedbe Canaan a ſervant of ſervants. 6. Mer- 
curie paſleth among the Grectans for the God of Eloquence; be- 

cauſe the Phenicians, Canaans poſteritie, were ſuppoled to be 

the Inventors,though they were indeed onely the Conveyers,of 

Letters into Greece, Thus Bochart, Phaleg lib. x. cap.2. © The 

*n3me of Canaars (ſaies he) is preſerved in Mercurie, for both 

_ *areſo ſtiled from Merchandiſe and mercature. And Mercurie 

© was a ſervant, as Canaan; and the father of Eloquence, becauſe 

| © Letters came from the Phenicians. | 
Lortyogiy us Mercuries chief name,amongſt the Phenicians, was Tadutme. 
Theuth, 8c, 90 Sanchoniathon, according to Philo Byblius's Verſion, 420 Mee 
wp Tar RC. From Miſor ſprare Taantus, whom the Egyptians 

Call 0-37 Thont,and the Alexandrines ow 3 Thouth,and the Greeks 

 _ *Eeuli Mercurie &c- This Theuth or CMercurie the Egyptians 

Ts '” = make to be the firſt Inventor of Sciences, as alſo the Gods In» 
TIE. terpreter: whence he was called by the Greeks *geui: the Inter- 
preter; which Bochart refers to Joſeph, who was the Zgyprien 

Mercurie, as Canaan the Phenician. Plato, in his Phil ebss,ftiles 

LID this 
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this Egyptian Theuth, *%% God; and 09 drypon& a Divine man, 
or Damon: tor ſo the Egyptians eſteemed Foſeph. Again Pla- 
to, in bis Phed7us, termes him a7); y-aunt rey, the father of lear- 
ning, with whom Thamus K:ng of Egypt had many conferences, 
touching the uſe of Letters , which is applicable ro none more 
truely chan to Foſeph, Cicero alſo makes mention of him under 
the appellation of Thoyth and Theuth. This Egyprian Theuth 
w:$ called alſo Thet, whence Yoſſius derives our Engliſh God. 
This Phenician Taautus, and Egyptian Theuth the old Gaul: (ti- 
led Tentates, $0 Lucan to T arame Jupiter joins Teutater, whom 
Livie tub. 26, interprets Mercurie. Whence Bochart proves, 
that Teutates amongſt theGasuls, was the ſame with the Pheni. 
cian zw7+>, and the Egyptian Thewth or Thouth. The ſame 
Theuth or Mercurie was called by the old Germans Temto; 
whence the Germans themſelves were {tiled Textones, and their 
Tongue lingua Tentonica, SQ Bochart Can.lib-1.cap. 4.2, (pea- 
king of the Germens,ſaies out of Tacitus, © That they celebrate 
*Tuitothcir God, produced out of the Earth, and Aarne his 
© ſon,as the firſt founders of their Nation &c. where he proves, 
© that both came from the Egyptians, who worthipt for their 
* chief Gods Thesth,or Mercurie, the Inventor of Sciences, as 
© alſo Menas or Menes, the firſt of men, which is ſuppoſed to 
<haver eigned in Egypt. So Herodot.lib.2. Bannturu 4 Aiyunts age 
TV avIpw m9 $A62-0 Myya , Y They lay that Menes was the firſt of men 
that reigned in Egypt. ſo Diodorus Siculus lib.t. And 2s the 
German Tvito or Teuto came from the Egyptian Thenth, (o alſo 
the German 2/42, or cMen from the Egyptian Meas. W hence 
the names German, cAleman, Norman, and our Englith May, 
as Bochars Can lib.1.cap.q2. fol.751. Another name givento 
Mercurieis Monimus, Which ſeems alſo of Phenician originations 
So Jultan the Apoſtar, in his oration of the Sun, tels us, thir 
*thoſe who inhabic Zdeſſa, a place ſacred to the Sun, make Mo- 
© nimws and 42izus his Aﬀeſſors, Which Jeamblichs thus in- 
EF prets: 6 Miny& ABpui; 4in "AZZ *apnge AS MONIMINS muſt be 
: 2 Me. - 


The Germain 
Teuto or Twito, 


Caſmilus. 


Numb. 24. 4+ 


Pluto*'s Theogs- 
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Mercurie, ſo \Azizus Mars.S0 Voſſius de Idololat.lib,2. cap. 5. 
p4g-332. Bochart Can-lib. 2.cap.8 Mercurie as reckoned up 
amongſt the Cabiri, or Samothracian Goas, is called Caſmilus, 
So the Scholiaft on Apollonius Argonant, I. Kdrw 8 epi bar, 
Caſmilus is Mercurie. This Caſmilus, who is made not one of 
the ſupreme Gods, but a miniſter co the other Cabzri, or grear 
Gods, Bochart (Can.lib.1. cap. 12.) makes to be the ſame with 
the Phenician , or Hebrew IND Chadmel, i.e. a miniſter of 
God, which was Mercurie's name, and office, of which hereafter, 
By all this laid together, it ſeems very probable, that the chief 
Names, Genealogtes, and Attributes given unto Mercarie, were 
of Egyptian, Phenician, or Hebrew original. Laſtly , whereas 
there is mention made in Sanchoniathon of T aautus or Mercurie 
his giving unto Saturpe, as Enſignes of his Kingdom, four eyes, 
whereof two were open,and two ſhut; becauſe Saturn Korws Hoes 
Team, v; 221 9p35 ixotuar, ſleeping did ſee, and watching did ſleep: 
This Bochart (Can. lib. 2. cap. 2. fol. 789.) refers to Balaam, 
Nam.24-24« f4/ing into 4 trance, but having his eyes opens: or to 
tothe Spouſe, Cant. 5: 2. 7 ſleep, but &c, More concerning 
the Egyptian Thewth or Mercurie, and his Identitie with 70- 
ſeph ſee in what follows of Egyptian Philoſophie.part.2. 


pd ee 6 $. 5. Having diſcourſed art large of Jup:ter and his poſteri- 


with Shem, 


tie, Bacchus, Apollo, Mercurie, with their Theogonie or Genealo- 
gie trom Cham, Nimrod, Phut, and Canaan; we now proceed 
to Pluto, another ſon of Saturne, with endeavors to demon- 
ſtrate his 7dentirie with Shem the ſon of Noah; yer ſo, as that 
many Attributes belonging to Moſes, are given unto him. For, 
as we have again and again obſerved, the Greek Mythologifts 
were nao way uniforme in the application of their fables; but fre- 
quently patched up their 74s/- God, by a piece of one,and a piece 
of another or:ental Tradition: as it will farther appear in theſe 
fables of Pluto; whoſe Names, Attributes, and Genealogie ſeem 
to havea very great cognation with, yea derivation from ſacred 
Names, and Store. | 


1 S4Bs 
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in Pluto as the ſon of Saturme, whom he ſtiles M25 Muth: 3 4ra- 
mo x, (1a%nore poirreus br0wntum , The Phenicians name him Death and 
Pluto; ſo that he plainly ſtiles Pluto it3 Auth , from the He- 
brew N12 Muth Death. So the Hebrews uſe Muth for death, 


1: Sanchoniathen, according to PhiloByblins's verſion, brings 119 "mf 


Pſal-49. 14+ EYV IND Death ſhall feed 8c Now that the?/: 49-14. 


Phenicians and Egyptians, by Auth or Pluto, underſtood Shew, 
the ſon of Noah, (who paſled for Satwrne,) is alerted and pro- 
ved by Bochart, Phaleg.lib- 1. cap.2. where alſo he gives us the 
reaſon of this appellation, in theſe words. © Shem being hated 
*by theſe Idolaters, and ſo thruſt down ro Hell, paſleth for 
© Pluto: which alludes to 'N2U, which the Greeks render «pariter , 
© to darken, Thus alſo Typhon was called by the Egyptians 
©. Smw, not without manifeſt alluſion to the name of Shem: 
© By the name Typhon the Egyptians underſtood all ill. $4ax- 
choniathon's entire words are theſe: & wr s may fnycgr faint made, 
I ILL ual or MS3 amoterivra, apibogi* are my 3 TuTW, x ITaurya gol 
yius roud@eri: Not long after (Saturne) conſecrated his other ſon,by 
Rhea, called Muth dead: this the Phenicians name Death and 
Pluto, Sanchoniathon acknowledgeth Pluto to be the ſon of 
Saturne, that is Noah. Andif any demand the reaſon, why he is 
| called Death, Diodorms Siculns lib. 5. of Pluto, gives us ſome ac- 
count thereof: + a' *aniuw aim wt att x5 Teres Foo © They report 
© that P/uto was the firſt that diſcovered the Rites of Funerals, 
© and Sepulture, and honors due to the dead; the former Age ha- 
« ving 0 regard hereof: wherefore this God is ſaid to have pow- 
«er over the dead: and anciently the prixcipalitie and care of 
©the dead was aſcribed to him. Thus Diodorz Siculws.. Hence 
a Key was made the Enſigne of P/wto; according to that of Pay. 
4N14s, IlACe 2, diyuCor ia? auth Þ gator alin xitratu ad v8 Tay mh 
1G: They ſay, that Pluto ſhuts Hades (i. e. the Grave, or ſtate of 
the dead) by thi Key: anſwerable to that charaQer of Chriſt, who 
is ſaid to have the key of death and the grave, Rev. 1. 18. Kai; v3 


Pluto, Hades? 


au, the key of Hader, See more Poſins de Idoll.lib-1- ap. 19+ neva, 18, 


where 


Aft. S. 3 Io 


P/, 16. 104 
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where he makes: Satwrne the ſame with Noah, but Pluto the 
ſame with Cham. Proportionable ro this Phenician name V2 
Muth, pluto was (tiled by the Grecians*aim , Hades, For that 
Aades, among the Poets, was Pluto, tis evident. S0 Saxdford 
ae deſcenſ 1.24.35, * who knows not that Pluto was Haden? yet 
© this difference I note: Pluto is alwaies a name ot the perſon, 
but Hades ſometimes allo of the 7hinz: whence it 1s that we read 
ris Aw TA Far, ths Ad; but onely cc Nate? , NOT joe my LiAGmyns 
So alſo tis {3id, that Pluto deſcended i" 4/lv, unto Hades; not 
that *a»; Hades deſcended unto Pluto, So Diodorms $16: 739 Ir. 
Tere wry 391, AuTIOY mv Evegni(C, lum rg7” Ade, So Apollogorm 
brings in Pluto reigning %» Af. By Hades the ancient Poers un- 
derſtood the Earth: for as they made the Sun to be Saturne; 
or Fupiter,and the Moon, ?uno; fo the Earth Pluts. Thus Plats 
Cratyl: 6 [labrey Un is f yus xs 9900 & 2th, $7281 Emvope ly, Pluto 
was 0 ſtiled, becauſe Plutus 7-6. riches are drgged out of the Earth; 
where alſo he cals Pluto AJ; Hades, becauie be was a compas 
nion of the dead, who are lodged inthe Earth or Grave. W heace 
Homer feignes Af. Hades to governe the 47anes in (ubterrane» 
ous places, that is in cavernes of the Earth, or graves, This is 
farther evideat trom the origination of 'A%, which,according to 
Plato's Canon,mult be drawn trom the Barbarians language,s.e, 
from the Hebr. "2" Earth, as Sandford |. 1.5. 26, and /. 2. $ 


35, Hence we learne what 15 the proper imporr of *A/v; in the 


Scripture; as A&#.2.31. He ſeeing this before, ſpake of the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, that his ſoul was not left in Hell. ««41 , tn the 
grave , Or rather, in the ſtate of the dead. For 41 (the very name 
which the Poets gave to P/nto, feigned to be the God of the dead 
25 betore) in its primarie notion ſignifies the ſtate of tre dead: 
and becauſe the dead are uſually lodged in Graves, therefore the 
ſame word is alſo uſed to ſignifie the Grave, propartionable to 
INV Seol, vſal. 16-10. unto which «/)« Hades here (AR, 2.31.) 
refers. That 7\VP pal. 16.10, ſignifies not properly Hell, bur 
the tate of the dead, or Grave, is evident from the like import 


of 
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of the word elſe- where, 2s Pſal.18.5, NV IN which weren- 
der (but ill) the ſorrows of Hell: Whereas this phraſe figai- o;, cs. 5. 
fies properly the cord;, i.e. Sorrows of death, (o it is explicated 
by the following phraſe 2 '2/-12 the ſnares of death; 25 alſo 
by what precedes v. 4. 92 '?2" the Cords or ſorrows of death ; 
which is evidently the (ame with YINZ TN the cords or dolers 
of death. Yea we find theſe two 12 & 7IRY joined together 
and the later exegetick of the former Pſal. 116,3. 52 221 
2\RXW PN) the coras or dolors of Death, and the pains of Seol: 
where Seol. which anſwers ro Hades, is made” exegetick of 1/4- 
veth,or Muth,death, which was 31ſo Plato's name. So Pai. 86.77. 86, 13. 
13. what we tranſlate the /oweft hell, is in the Hebr. 1NVE gel 
from Seol, the grave. or fate of the dead beneath. By all which 4. 2. 3. 
it appears, that 'a/; AR.2.31- and elſewhere, 3s "INV Pſal.16.7'+ 55: 15: 
10. (which aniwers thereto) ſfignifie not properly Hel, but the 
fate of the dead, or grave. And Bochart w:s fo confident hereof, 
as that he ſtuck not to #ftirme, thar =» 15 (ſeldom, it ever, uſed 
in the New Teſtament in any other notion or ſenſe. This alſo I 
find in his learned and acute conterence with {as alſo againſt) 
Veron, the Papilt, pag. 951. * The Deſcent (fates Bochart) of 
© Jeſus Chriſt ro Hell, is nothing e!le bur his abode ia the fate 
e of the 4ead, after his death and (epulture, unto his Reſurrecti- 
© on, SoRom:. 10.7. tobring up Chriſt from the dead, The ton; 6: 7; 
© ſame Bochert explains more tully pag. 95 2. and S. Peter AcRt+ 
© 2.24-27-30.31, ſhews, that this prophecie of Pſal. 16. 10: 
' thou wilt not leave my ſoul in hell, could not agree to Davi 
© becauſe he yet concinued in the fate of the Dead; but well to 
© our Lord Jeſas Chriſt, whom God had raiſed up; having un» 
© tied the cords, or diflolved the aolors of Death , Hebr, '?IN 
©IW- z,e. thoſe bonds of Death and Hel were diflolved or uns 
© tied by his Reſurrefion: lo this word Seo! mult be taken, Pſale 
© 49. 14. they are put into Seol as ſheep &c, i. e. fimply into the 
© condition of the deadz for there is no other Seol tor (ſheep. Brief. 
*ly, tolhew that Hades fignifies not alwaies the place of the 

| damned, 


P/. 116: 3: 


Arioberſos 


Fer.46-20, 


Hcb.2.14, 
Bocbart, 


Typhoa, 
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© damned, there is made an expreſſe diſtintion betwixt the one 
* and the other, Apoc. 20.14» where Hades (which is rendred 
© Hell) is ſaid to be caſt into the lake of fire, (7.e. /ocal or real 
Hell.) Thus Bochart, who here acutely demonſtrates the di- 
ſtinRion betwixt Hades, and the real Hell, as allo its identitie 
with Death, or the ſtate of the dead ; whereof Pluto was by the 
Poets made the God, and thence ſtiled Hades, Of which fee 
Sandford deſtenſ. Chriſti lib.1. $. 26.and |. 2. F. 35. &c. more 
largely. 

4 / FEET to theſe names VP Muth & "Am Hades Ply- 
to is ſtiledin the Samothracian myſteries of the Cabiri, (which 
had their Original from the PhenicianCabiri,of which hereafter) 
*attbupors CA xtokerſos; which is the ſame with the Phenician or 
Hebrew VP IN Achazi Keres i.e Death i my Poſſeſs:on for 


MX Mehazi, which the Samothracians read AZio Ax1o,lignifies 


my poſſeſsion : & TP Keres, amongſt the Greeks xwgn, is uſed 
for Deſtru#ion or Death as 7er.46.20., Hence t"Þ "IN ychags 
Keres death is my poſſeſiion, ſtrength or power : which is a Cha» 
rater given, by the Hebrews, unto the Devil: Thus the Au» 
thor to the Hebrews ſtiles him Heb. 2.14. that through death 
he might deſtroy him that had the Power of death, i.e. the Dewil: 
Where , according to the Hebrew Idiom, hedſtiles the Devil 
him that had the power of death, i. e. Y'PIN Achazd Keres,or, 
according to the Greek * attinupns the Lord of deftrut#ion which 
was Pluto's name, amongſt the Samothracian Cabiri, The 
Scholiaſt on Apollonivs Argonaut 1. tels us: *At:wupo& N6 
3 af. Axio Kerlos is Hades,i.e, death &c. as Voſſus Idolo.lib.2. 
CaP.57.Pag.620: 

4. As Pluto was termed by the Phenicians N12 daath, and by 
the Samothr acians *Atiupr , (0 allo by the E S)prians Typhon 
whom they ſuppoſed to bea Monſtrows Giant calt down by F#- 

iter into Tartar , as an enemy of the Gods : that is, in plain 
anguage,the Evil God or Devil caſt down to Hell, That Ty- 
phon amongſt the Zgyprians was the ſame with P/xto _— 
the 
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the Grecians, and both originally the ſame with Shem, is evi- 
dent from what was before mention'd out of Bochart; namely, 
« That Typhon was called by the Egyptians xvv Swe, which 
(ſayes he) refers to Shew. Bur more of this in the following 
Section. 


$- 6. To the Fable of Pluto, the God of Hell, we may ſub- Enceladus the 


ſame with the 
Devil Eſa 27.2, 


join that of the Giant Enceladus, who was very near akin unto , 
if not the ſame with, Pluto. The Mythologiſts fable, that this Ex» 
celadus Was wiuay ©, 4 Giant that fought againſt the Gods, who 
therefore was either by Miverva,or Fapiter himfelf,caſt down 
to Hell, 8& there overwhelmed with that very great moun- 
tain e£tns: whence, ſay they, proceeded fire out of his mouth 
and woſtrils ; which ome refer to the barnings of e/£1na &c. 
That this fable was brought into Greece, by the Phenicians,ori- 


ginally from the the Jewiſh Church, ſeems evident (as Bochart * * Carzen.tib.tz 
has well obſerved) from many conſiderations. 1. The yery ©9425 {*58r. 


name 'Eyx4a« Enceladus, is, by Bochart , made to be the ſame 
with the Hebrew 1\?PYP akalathon, i, e. tertuons or crooked: 
which is the very Epithet Sivey.to the Devil Eſe 27. 1. Levi- 
athan that crooked ſerpent 27PV WM Nahas akalaton, The 
tran[mutation of the Hebrew VMPY into the Greek, *6111a 
ſeems natural and ealy: which is ſoon done, by the change only 
ef into ©, and Þ into*; as in «wa& crooked, from 2'PY 
akul. 


2. That Enceladus is exaRtly parallel to the Devil his chg- Typbox bis Ori: 
rater Eſa 27.1. &c. is evident from his other name Typhon,or *** 
Typhoszwho is thus deſcribed, by Pindar, Pythia 1 iv mprifipp xi . 


Sor miiw0 wed iunrggeal@» *© There lies in Tartar that hun- 
*dred headed Typhos the enemy of the Gods. So Apoliido- 
rw lib.1. © There appeared the hundred headed Dragon , 7y- 
phon, &c, The like Hyginws, Cap.1 52. © Tartay procreated out 
*of the Earth Typhon, of huge magnitude, of a monſtrous 
* forme, with 4x hundred Dragon heads, Which being laid to» 
* gether, Bochart ( Can. lib. 1. cap, *: fol. 581.) thus expli- 

Cates 
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catest0 us: *If we will look (dies he) to the reaſon of the Alle. 
© ]orie, there is no doubt, but this Giant Encelaaus, (or Typhon) 
* whom F#spiter by a Thunderbolt ſtruck down to Tartar, (be. 
© cauſe he made an inſurreion againft the Gods,) and kept in 
*thoſe Abyfles of the Earth, there to burne in everlaſting 
« fl2mes, is the ſame with that Akalethon, or crooked Serpent 
*the Devil, which God Eſa, 27.1, (mote with his (word, and 
2 Pet.2.4. mnegi; Cieu ramp; but caſt them down to Hell 8c, And 
that theſe Grecian Fables of Typhor , had their original from the 
Hebrews, appears 
Typhon from x. Firſt from the very name Typhon, which Bochart fetcheth 
hl ror from the Hebrew D917 Topher, whence the Greek »/zw, which 
fignifics the ſame with «a/s 10 burne: Thence Eſa. 30. 33, N21 
Eſ:. 30.33. Tophet is the ſame with that place in the valley of Hinnom, 
> King.23.10 Where they (acrificed their children to Moloch, by caſting them 
Fe. 7-3% 3% aJive into the fire, 2s 2 King.23.10. Jer.7- 31, 32+ This waley 
of Hinnom, wherein Tophet ſtood , by reaſon of thoſe barbarous 
cruel flames became a ſymbol or type of Hell; whence from 
COW Grhinnom, the Greeks termed Hell fire rice Gehenna. 
Hence alſo Tophet, the place in this valley of Hiznom, where 
this fire burned, gave original ro Typhon. 
2 The Attributes given to Typhon prove him to be the ſame 
with the Devil, according to that charaQer given bim in Scrip- 
ture. For 1. tis ſaid, that Typhox waged war with Fupiter, and 
contended with him for the Empire; whence he was ſtruck down 
by 7upiter into Tartar &c. So the Scripture aflures us touch- 
ing the Devil, that for his fin agaiaſt God, he was caſt down to 
Hell. 2. Tis ſaid, that when Fe had, by a fiery Thunder- 
bolt, ſtruck down Typhoy, he laid upon him the mountain ./t#- 
24 in S:cilie, which was by him ſer on fire: whence all moun- 
tains, that had any eruptions of fire, were fabled to lie upon 
«Pe. 2.44 Typhon: which anſwers tothe Devils charater 2 Pet. 2. 4, caft 
them down to hell. 
3- And becauſe the Feyprians looked on Typhon as an ar 
God, 
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God, or the cauſe of all ill, therefore they take the ſtories of the 
Patriarchs, eſpecially ſuch as moſt infeſted them by oppoſing 
theirIdolatrie,& attributethem unto him. We have already men- 
tioned the ſtorie of Shem, who being alwaies hated by the po- 
ſeritie of Cham, (amongſt whom the aro were) paſſed a- 
mong them for Pluto and Typhon, We ſhall now endeavor to 
ſhew, how the Zeyptians, out of their curſed bumor,. applyed 
the whole ſtorie of Moſes unto Typhon. Learned Bochart (in 
a conference with him) informed me at large out of P/#14rch and 
others, touching the parallel berwixt Typhon and Moſes. * Plu- 
* tarch ((aid be) in his Iſs and Ofirs, tels us, r. that Typhon 
© made war with the Gods, .e. with the Egyptian Idols: ſo Xoſes 
© Exod. 8. &c. 2. Typhon was the ſon of a 2ueen: ſo Moſes the 
© acopted fon of Pharaohs daughter. 3. Typhon was bid in an 
© Ark, and caſt on the river T anas: ſo Moſes, Exo09.2.3- 4. Ty- 
© hon had command of all the beaſts: ſo Moſes of the Frogs &c. 
©Exod-8.5.&c. 5, Typhen is ſaid to divide his Army. into 
© 13. parts: (o Moſes the 1ſraelites into 13 ((5, e-reckoning the 
©rwo ſons of 7oſeph as diſtin) Tribes. Thele,with ſome other 
inſtances were given me by Bochart, touching the parallel be- 
twixt Typhonand Moſes: and I fad (ome mention of the ſame 
in his H:ſtorie de Animalibus ſairs parte 1.lib.2. cap. 34 That 


Typhoxs oarallei 


with Moſes, 


I![uRkres ile 
Moſs vidorie 


which gave occaſion to the Egypriians and Greeks to infert [o adbuc recenti 


many parcels of Moſes's ſtorie into their Mythologie of Typhon, 
was the freſbnes and novaltie of Moſes's Atchievements, who 


memores Celee 
bres,magis 12- 
notu:ſſe ratantle 


lived much abour the fame time, when this Fable-coining Art ſu. Sandf./.r. 
began: 2s before, in Bacchws's genealogie, Sandford, Veſſire, Y** 


and Dickinſon make Typhon, by the art of Axezrammariſme, 
the ſame with Py3hon, the Serpent Apoiodeltroyedy which they 
take to be atable of oe, the Giant of B4ſar, deltroyed by. 7» 
Jhuah, as before $.3. 3nd in what tollows 4p 5. $« 3- We may 
take in both one 3nd the other of cheſe Retereacesz becauſethe 
Mythologiſts agreed not inthe apphcation ot their Fables... 
3+ Another name given to Enceladus, which argues his gene- 
Y 3 aiogie 


Typbons parale 
lel with Os. 
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«logieto be the ſame with the Devils, was Briarewe. This name 
Bochart (Can,lib,1.cap.28.) makes to be the ſame with 2Y'72 
Zelial, the name given, by the Hebrews,to the Devil, Thence 


for 26x1a,2 Cor. 6. 15: the Syriack has VID, ag alſorhe ras 
bick, v0 in Heſychims BenMtza iS Pegrary &CcC : 


—_ - — — 


CHAP. YV. 
The Theogonie of Hercules and Mars of Hebraick 


Dertyation. 


Hercules': origination Phenician or Hebraick. Hes from the 

ChaldeetS'VN Hera, «4 Princeſſe. Hear ac, qe "Hear nad® the glo- 
rie of Juno, or the great Hero: whence he was called alſo by the 
 Phenicians Melcarthus, the King of the Citie. Hercules's 
Temple in the ſtraits, of Phenician Originez 4s it appears by the 
Rarities therezy: Hercules called Ogmius, either from Og 
King of Baſan, or from *22Y Agemi, ſtrangers. Hercules's 
charatter by Lucian: his expedition into Spain,end Gallia. The 
Phenician Hercules the ſame with Joſhua: which « proved 
1. from the place of their Expedition; which was Arabia, called 
KL Grecians,India. 2. From the 1dentitic of the perſons 
they fought againſt, TheGiants were the Cananites,andTyphs 
was Og of Baſan. 3. From their mode of fiehting. 4. From the 
place where the battel was fought. Ny fla the ſame with Syna, 


or Niffi, Exed.17.15. 5. From Typhon's Bed; which « the 
ſame withthat of Og, Dent, 3.11. 6. From Hercules's name 
Melicarthus;zwhich & proper to Joſhua, as alſoto Mars. "ogra 
the ſame with Mars and Joſhus The Phenician Hercules con- 
- 8emporary with Joſhua. The Theogonie of Mars, and his p< 
ralel with Joſhua, 45 alſo with Nimrod. 


$-1- Har 
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Funo, Bacchus, &c. Apolo, with the ſeveral Attributes 
given to them, we now proceed to Hercules, whoſe name is by 
Fuller lib-2,miſcel.S.cap.7, derived from the Phenician or He- 
brew 72 8 beholding all things: whence he makes Hercules to 
be the S»z, and ſothe ſame with Baal. Others, ſuppoſing Her- 
cules to be the ſon of Fo, draw the origination of his name al- 
ſo from herz according to that of the Etymologii#, *arannic, Hege 
«i, Hercules, is (o called, becauſe he was the glorie of 7uno. 
Though I cannot miſlike this Z:ymon, yet I ſhall reduce it ori- 
ginally co a Phenician or Hebrew extrat; making the Greek 
*Hea the ſame with the Chaldee SVN Hera, or VN Herin, as 
Eſa. 34-12, whence the Greek 5.e;, and the Latin Heroes recei- 
ved their derivation. The Hebrew S"'11N, which the Chaldees 
read PMN andP'VN, and the Syriaxs INN, coming from 
albuit, ſignifies albatos; thence principes, primates, and Heroes, 
becauſe (ſuch uſually wore white garments, So Eccle(. 10. 17. 
ZOIMN [alſo Jer.27. 19. "NN Princes: and Jer. 39. 6. [IR 
from 7, the fem. RN white: fo Schindler. So that accor- 
ding to this Phenician or Chaldce origination, Hercules ſignifies 
the great Hero, or Prince, This alſo fuits with Hercules's Phenie 
cian name Melicartbas, mentioned by Phylo Bybliue ont of Sax- 
choniathon, Euſcb, preparlib.1, nd 3 Anuapirn yiermu Minxap3 ©, 6 x; "He 
aunts > Of Demaruntes is begotten Melcarthus; who alſo is Her-= 
cules, Melcarthus, in the phenician tongue, is Melec Karths 
NR 1D the King of the Citie, i, e. (laies Bochars) of Tyre. 
Thence alſo the CH marhupbans called Hercules Many , tC. Kings 
aS Heſychius: and others mauiypny , which anſwers to*nemaic, i.C 
Hero, or Prince, &c. Farther, that Hercsles, both name and 


$I. Aving gone through the Genealogre of Saturne,7upitey, —_— 


perſon, was originally, not of Greek, but of Pheniclan extrat?, mwiiyr; rm. 
15evident by the Placer, Temples, Worſhip,and Rites conſecrated ple at bis piltars, 
unto him, To begin with that ancient - Temple dedicated co! <a & 
Hercules, in the place called Hercules's pillars, at the mouth of w_ 


the Straits. Itisevidenr, that Hercules was worhipped rs 
alter 


The Rarities in 
Hercules Temple, © . 


Nercules called 
amoneſt the 
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after Phenician Rites, as Appianws in Ibericis: Hercules's Tem. 
ple, ((aies he) which i at the Pillars, ſeems to me to have been 
built by zhe Phenicians; for he is worſhipped to this very day after 
4 Phenician rite: neither i their God Theban, bet Tyrian. Melts 
would have this Templeto belong to the Egyptian Hereales, 
but to be built by the 7y75anr. Bur Bochart proves, that the 
Egyptian Hercales was the ſame with the Phenician, This 
Temple, deCicated to Hercales, was very famous for many Rarie 
ties, (which were moſtly fabulous) appendent and belonging 
thereto: as 1, that it was placed, as they anciently conceited, at 
the moſt extreme part of the world; whence Hercules's pillars 
had a ne plus ultra attribured tothem. 2. This Temple 15 con- 
ceived to have been moſt ancient, and to have had its original 
ſirufore from the Phenicians, in their firſt navigations into 
thoſe parts, about Moſes and Foſhuah's time. 3. They ſay alſo, 
that the matter of the Wood continued after many ages incor- 
rupt. 4. Therewere various Sculptures, which added value 
to that Temple, with many donartes, as the Hyaras, Diomedes's 
horſes, Hercales's 12 labours cut in ſtone, Pygmalion's golden 
Olive. 5- They imagined alſo, that Hercules himſelt was hid 
in that Temple; and that by the preſence of that Deizie they 
were ſecured from all danger, as Bochart Cay. lib. 1. cap, 34 fol. 
676. 

$. 2. Moreover, that Hercules was of Phenician or Hebrew 
original, will farther appear by what footſteps we find of him 
amonglt the old Gawls and Britains. The Gaul: termed Hercs: 


Gauls,Ogmius, [£s, Oganius: (0 Lucian in Hereul: *Hognain of Kiant "Oyunr wuss 


Yen 6915 75 5mawrie; © the Celti(a Tribe of the Gawls )call Hercules 
©5n their mother-rongue, Ogmins. Some deduce this name 0g- 
mius from Og King of Baſan , who was {lin by Joſhua, the Phe- 


' niciay Hercules, Thus Dickinſon Delphi Pheniciz: cap 4.5 But © 
Fee more of 19s hence "OYm®?? Was it not from Org, the ſlain Gizrft? For as 


© the Grecians called Apolo,trom the {lain Dolphin, aazine.z fo, 
* peradventure,Hercules,or Joſhua, trom {Jain 0g, w3s called "04 
; O7214s: 
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© 0gius: for I ſuſpeR that , (either from a Celtick or Greek Z- 
© entheſis) was more lately foiſted in. For the Grecians oft in- 
© ſert y in themiddle of words, as E#ſtathivs in 11.2. But Bo- 
chart (Can-lib. 1 .cap.q2.fol,7 37.) makes Ogminsto be a Phenici- 
an, or Hebrew appellation, the ſame with '2-Þ agemi, i. e. in the 
Arabick, Barbarians, or ſtrangers, becauſe Hercules coming 
from Africa,or the Gades, after many unwearied /abors and tra- 
vel: both by Seaand Land, at laſt arrived amongſt the Gavls. 


So much the picture of Hercules, related by Lucian in Hercul, 75ers cha 


gives us to underſtand; where he is deſcribed y42z#v &'c. © A de- 
*crepit old man, bald behind, with the remainder of his hair 
© whites of a wrinkled skin,and ſwarthie, juſt like old Mariners, 
More touching this deſcription of Hercules, ſee in Bochart Can. 
lib. 1.cap.42. fol.737-and Dickinſ, Delph. Phan.c.4. As for the 
way,by which Hercules paſſed into Gallia, we find good conje- 
ures thereof in Bochart, Can.lib.t.cap.4t, © The ſame Hers 
* cules (ſaies he) who fixed. his foot in Spain, ſeems alſo co have 
* invaded Ga/7a, not by the Pyrenean mountains, which was roo 


rabter by Li 14ns 


Hercules bis exs 


* difficult a task, bur by the Liguftick Sea; by which the Rhods- ,,1s into 
© niap: firſt, and after the Phoceans, found paſſage into Gallis, Gala. 


As an inſtance hereof, take the ſharp battel-fought betwixt 
© Hercules and the Ligures, near the mouth of Rhodan; whereof 
not onely the Poets, but alſo Hiforians and 4ſtronomers make 
* mention. Herc#/es might alſo paſle trom the Gades, through 
the Ocean, into Ga/ia, Yea the ſame Bochart proves allo, that 
Hercules was in Britannie. So Can4ib.1. cap.39. Plinic lib. 7+ ce 
56, ſaies, that * Hidacritus was the firſt that brought Zed 
© from the Ilands Caſiiterides For Midacritus we muſt read 
* Melicartus, or Melcarthus,the Phenician Hercules in Sanchonie- 
*thon; to whom the Phenicians referred their iyeſterne naviga- 


- ©Crions. For Midacritus is a Greek name: now the Grecians 


© knew nothing of the Ilands Cafſiterides, as Herodotus acknow- 
ledgeth Who this Phenician Hercules, who viſited theſe 
Welſterne parts, was, and in what Age he lived, is dil! pawedby 

he 


Hercules 


Kd. 


bis 
parallel with 
Joſh 


* of their Giants, overcome by the Gods, The Fables agree,that 
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the Learned. Bochart in Phaleg [ib.3.cap.7. tels us, that the phe. 
nicians are thought to have ſailed into Spain, and even unto Ga- 
des, under Hercules the Tyrian commander, whom ſome make 
ſynchronous to Moſes: but 1 am deceived, if ths expeaition were 
not in that Age, wherein the Jews, being maſters of Canaan,forced 
the ancient inhabitants to wander elſewhere: ſo that as one part of 
them paſſed into Beeotia #nder Cadmus, ſo another into Africa 
and Spain, under Hercules, This © manifeſt by the two Tingi» 
rane (cated Hercules's) pillars, which were to be ſeen with a Phe. 
nician inſcription; which tauert, that thoſe pillars were erected, 
by thoſe who fled from the face of Joſhua, the ſon of Nave, 
rhe Robber, &c. Euſebins, inhis Chronicon ad numerum 4998, 
tels us, that *Hegrate mri; paciy Us eoivicy yaoulledm Arty Firhs 35 per, 
Hercules, ſirnamed Diodas ; was [aid to be in Phenicia about this 
time. It fo, hemuſt then be conremporarie with Moſes: tor the 
year 498, fals in with the 73 year of Moſes, a5 Bochart Cap, 
pref. fol. 3. | 

$. 3+ Asfor the many Fables touching Hercules his «#nwea- 
ried labors, and warlick atchievemeats, ſome conceive them ro 
be traduced from Eſau; but others, on more probable conje- 
ures, from 7ofbua his vitorious exploits, &'e. Thus Sandford 
de deſcenſu Chriſti l-1.8.20. * Some one perhaps will wonder, 
© ſeeing things are thus, how it comes to paſle, that Joſhua found 
© no-fayor among the Poets, who ſeem to be {ilent concerning 
*him, But truly it proves quite otherwiſe: for they mention 
© more of him than of any other, except Moſes: ſo that who 
© their true Hercules was, who alſo their true 4polio was, will ea- 
* fily appear, when the true account of all thoſe things, which 
© chey ſo much'ſing ofthe Giants wars, is brought to light, For 
© its manifeſt, that the Poets drunk in almoſt all this whole Hi- 
<ſtorie from the Hebrew monuments; and that the war under- 
© taken (by Joſhua) againſt the Cananites, was the fountain, 
* whence Greece ſuckedin the moſt of thoſe things they fable 


the 
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* the Gods, which engaged againſt the Giants, i.e. Cananites, 

© came up out of Egypt, and that they were twelve Tribes, alſo 

© that they conſtituted Bacchws, i.e, Moſes,commander in chief 

« of the whole 4rmie: but becauſe the main conduR and ftreſſe 

* of the war(after Moſes's death ) was incumbent on Foſhus,there= 

« fore they attribute the chief management of the war unto hi M, Hercules the 
under the diſguiſe of Hercules, 8c. So Yoſiins de Idololat. lib.l py 
1-c4p.26. where he gives us a lively parallel betwixt Hercules = - NE 
and Fo(bna, in theſe particulars, 1. Whereas tis ſaid that Hey- ticulws. 

cules ,as well as Bacchus, madean Expedition into India,hereby ed ar 
he proves muſt be meant Arabia: for the Greeks eſteemed ally; 1,4: 
countreys beyond the mid-land Sea, as parts of India. His ratia. 

own words are theſe. * For the expedition both of Ziber and 

« Hercales was undertaken in Arabiaz which cannot be denied, 

© when we have proved, that Liber was Moſes, and Herenles 
Toſhuah &c, Thus alſo Sandford de deſcenſu Chriſti l. x.. 20, 

© That under Hercules muſt be underſtood Joſhua, firſtly appears, 

© by commemorating that (which is che head of this affair) the 

© Fgyptian Hercules and Dionyſus , by common counſel and 

© conſent, engaged againſt the 1”dians. That theſe Indians were 

« the Canenttes, we have already ſhewa, That this Dionyſus was 

* Moſes, | hope none can further doubt. Muſt not this Hercules 

© thea be /oſhua? truely the time exaRtly accordceth, according 

©to Auſtin, who aſlignes to Hercules and Bacchas, their times | 

e betwixt che departure of the Iſraelites out of Eeypt, and the PM we 
death of Toſhua,8&c. 2: As tor the perſons which engaged in Hereutes was 
this Expedition, A pollcdorns biblioth. 05 relates , that on the Lage and Ty. 
one ſide there were engaged T yphzus, with the reſt of the Giants,"* © 
and on the other part, Jupiter, with Hercules, and the reſt of the 

Gods. Thi oriental Hercules (aies Yoſſins) for ſome A gs, 
. more ancient than the Theban, was by his true name called Joſhu3, 
who made war with the Canzanites; amone ſt whom were the ſons of 

Anak,and other Giants, as Numb.1 3.29,34+ But more particslar- 


ly,the land of Baſan was called the land of the Giants, as Dent. 3. Dent, 3, 13, 
L 13, 
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Suid enim Hog Hebreis ſg- © 13. amongſt whom Og was King, as v.11. Now 
nificat} #tulatum ſcuicet: & © this og is called by the Grecians, weur,rpe, peer, or 
guid Typheus Grecis , annon , AG : F 
paviter ac penitus idem? Tu- w2otvs, Which words being derived from wow, to 
ready _— el: chork © kinale or burue, have the ſame import with og, 
Fo leceſlba) kaiefibai, Ar ved © Which comes from 2 i.e, burnt, So that Typho is 
Pocte Typbeumnomiae arden» the ſame with Og. Thus Yoſſ#us, The ſame is men- 
arr] ogg tioned by Sandford, (from whom Poſſiss ſeems to 
tu magis, (nomini omen ut re- have borrowed this, as many other of his choicer 
ſroaderer) quam eum etiam in- notions) de deſcenſs Chriſti 1. 1.8.20, We ſee that the 
toducere ardentem eo'tort & par of Hercules againſt the Giants, and that of Toſhua 
percuſſum ſulmine, ex acie de 5 
nique fugientem. Sandford de againſt the Gananites, exatly agree both in time,and 
deſcenſu Chriſti ..S. 20% place, and mode of fighting. Let us now conſider the 
enemies, whereof Typhoeus was the prince; who, that be was the 
p ſame with Og of Balan, I am convinced by many indubit able ay- 
euments; the chief whereof is taken from his bed. For Homer 
(1iad.c.)tels ws, that the > of the Giants had his Bed &'r*Actuug 
in Arimis: which exaly anſwers to that of the ſacred Scripture, 
Dewut.3.11. For _ King of Baſan remained of the rem. 
nant of the Giants; belold bis Bedffed was a Bedfted of Iron: is 
it not in Rabbath of the children of CA mmon?. nine cubits was 
the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, &C. 
Tis poſſible, that Hercules, from this name Og, was by the 
Phenicians. firſt, and then by the old Gauls ſtiled Ogmins; as 
Lucian in Hercul. The Celti call Hercules Ogmins,as before.s.1. 
2. Their mode of 3» Hercules ſeems parallel with 7oſhus in the mode of fizhtivg,and 
fehting the ſame, 4zjFForie, Tis ſaid of Hercules, that whilſt he was fighting with the 
« Joſ1011% Giants, Jupiter rained down ftones,8&c. This anſwers exaQly to 
Nonziſ 3 Jehoſchubs 1apiai- the ſtorie of Toſhua his ſtrengous atchievement, and 
bus > clo cadentibus adjuto, God's raining down ſtones, by which he flew a greac 


_ oe gy cs part of the Giants, Ioſh. 10.11. The Lord 6af down 


adjutus dicitur 3 Poetis.Sand- great ſtones from heaven upon them, unto Azekah, and 
ford deſe.d.1. $20. they died, 8&c.Thus Sandford deſcenſs Chriſti I, 1.5.20; 
© whence had Homer the Tradition of this horrible Earth- 
© quake, thunderipg,and lightning (in che Giants war?) Ic wy 

e 
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© he he had it from the thing it ſelf: for this fight in Baſar 
© (mentioned Foſh.1 0.1 1) was of all moſt formidable, both by 
creaſon of the immenſe preparation, as alſo from the horrid 
© [udgement of God, which in that day he 'moſt powerfully 
ſhowered down on his moſt fierce Adverſaries: although we 
© want not probabllitie, that the Poers here mixed ſtories, which 
tjnthe ſacred Scriptures are diſtin , and ſo drew to this ſtorie 
« (?oſh, 1041 1.) like paſſages; ſuch as we find in Davids Pſalmes, 
as, Pſe 77. 18. The woice of thy thunder was in Heaven the light= 
nings liehtned the world , the Earth trembled and ſhook, 8c, 
Thus likewiſe Dickinſon (who follows Sandford herein, as in 
many other like Parallels) Delphi Phceniciz. cap. 4-*Moreover 
© 2s Foſhua, (Joſh-10-31.) So Hercsles alſo was aided by ſtones 
© (ent from Heaven : whence, I ſuppole, he received the name 
© $4xanus 5 the origination whereof Lillizs Gyraldws, (in 
© Hercule) confeſſeth he was ignorant, 

4+ There is alſo a very great agreement *twixt Foſhus and 4. Inthe place 
Hercules as to the place where this barrel was fought, *Tis {ME Bart 
confeſſed that ſome make this place , where Hercules thus con- Nyſain Aras 
tended with the Giants,to be in Narbonne, between Maſſilia%  _ 
and the mouth of Rhodar; others in Palene; others in Ar- wear rhng 
cadia, But Yoſſi (de Idololatr. lib.t.cap.26.) gives us a more! Apollonius: 
probable conjecture, that this place, where Hercules and the Gi- rn 
ant 7ypho fought, was in Arabia near Nyſſs and Serbonis, This & ardens, ad 
may be proved out of Apolionizs in Apyravn. 6 NXyſeos montes = 

"hum 3" dures Tier defi 

"Oven x 1/07 Nvcovior,GCCoHe (1,6. T yphoeus)came thus to the moun- Ho !eſtimozio 
tains and Nyſieian field; where alſo he lies overwhelmed under po gc ee 
the water of Serbonis 8&c. That by Nyſſa here is to be un- Serbonidis/acus 
derſtood a mountain of Arabia, the Scholiaſt acknowledgeth : '* 9»fnio 4- 
which mountain Xyſſs or Nyſ« ſome conceive to be the ſame 22"; Mee 
with mount Sy», different only by a tranſpoſition of letters : Sandford De- 
others take it to be the ſame with the mount Ny/a, ſacred to ſcenſ4.2.,h.30- 


Exod, 17.1 Fo 
£3 Bacchus 
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Bacchus or Moſes , who was called 4s; the God of Nyſa,from 
Ex0d.17.15. Fehovah Niſft, the Lord is my banner, as before 
chap. 3. $,5. of Bacchus. 

"Tis true , ſome Mythologiſts place this Nyſſs, near which 
Hercules overcame the Giant Typhoy, in India; but'tis evident 
that the ancient Grecians ment thereby no other than Arabia; 
for they ſtiled all the Oriental parts beyond the midland Sea, 
by this name of 124: as it appears by that of 0via de Arte 
amanadi. 

Andromedam Perſeus nieris portavit ab Indi: 

Whereas Perſe brought not his wife Andromeda from 17- 
dia but from Foppa, a town of Phenicia as Strabo |, 1. Kai m 
met mw AvIglwluy ts *16 a 71 op 200% 927% YO Dickrns, Delp. Co 
and Yoſſizes as before- 

As tor Serbonis, the other place near which the Giant Ty- 
p10, was overcome by Hercules; Ptolemews tels us, that Serbo- 
mis was betwixt Egypt and Paleſtine; and according to Plu- 
zarch (inthe life of Antonius ) the Egyptians call the Xarjhes 
of Serbonis the exſpirations of Typho. And whereas *tis ſaid 

Ouin,ey mibi by. Apollonins , that Typhon lies overwhelmed under the water 
pewifſe oo _of Serbonis; this fable ſome conceive to be drawn from Fob 
fry de Ty. 26. 5- where that which is rendred by us : dead things, are for- 
phone in lac» wed under the waters, is tranſlated by others: The Grants 
A yer grone under the waters. Whence it evidently appears that Her- 
nonaliunde con- Cules's deſtruftion of Typho near to Ny(ſa and Serbonis, relates tq 
#0am ſuiſe the deſtruction of 0g,and the other Cananitifh Gians, by Foſhua 
14am ex Jobi . ; "gs 
26.5. G'gantes 40d the Iſraclires in their paſſage to Canaan. 5. Whereas 'ris 
ge munt fub ſaid Deut,3.11, that Og king of Baſan had 4 bedſted of tron oc. 
D:1ph. D1c4'"*- a learned man has thought that che memorie of this iron bedſted 
© remain'd amongſt the Gentiles: So Homer Iliad, c. ſpeaking 

-þ K » 6a of 7upiters ftriking down this Giant Typho by his thunder- bolt, 
SOS that addesS ey *Aet wors 321 $20) wad Cup nou was, In CAromaa , where 
of Og Deut, they ſay Typho's bed remains. ; 


3.k ls This 
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This is thus expreſſed by Yireil, 


—— — Durumque Cubile 
lnarimes,Povis imperiis impoſta Typheo. 

Where, what Homer expreſſeth in two worcs «y ae; Virgil, 
upon a miſtake, joins in-one 1n4rimes , yet ſo as we may Cely 
conclude he means the ſame. Farther that this *acua Arima, 
where Homer and Virgil place Typhon's bed, is the ſame with 
Syriais evident from that of Strabo l. 13. wy Evgus Aer Norm , Spe autem Ty- 
56 100 Apgps Aly urt!y by the CArimi they underſtand the Syrian fpeRen fee bi- 
whoare now called 4rami: rightly indeed z for 4ram the Son ſtoriam vix, 0- 
of Sem, was the father ofthe Syrians ; whence Syria was alſo cal- 17; _ 
led P'1 Aram, and the Syrians Arimeans z, as Strabol, 16. 0j quam Typbosz 
"Brabus ACgHEs5 HgiAv? n* Betuure Of this ſee more Dickinſon Delphi Ogun, Dickins.. 
Pheniciz. cap. 2: where he proves that Og and Typhop are the Oy gon 
ſame. 1. From their »ames. Typhon comes from n/:«» to Greci fer? per 
burne ; which anſwers to 1'W og burned. 2. Og was the Head _ _ 
of the Giants, who fighting againſt the Lord , were deſtroyed, need on Zur 
yea caſt down to Hell; which is thence ſtiled Prov. 21. 16. Vroud yo0 Gi. 
D'XD) 9M the Congregation of the Giants, Hence the Greci- $2 /eoulet 
ans tibled,that Typhon was not only 3ewz:; a Giant that fought in era irng 
againſt the Gods , but alſo by them caſt into Tartar, there to nt DUR. 
burne for ever. That by the Giants war, we are to underſtand 
that of og and the reſt of the Cananites, ſee B. 3. C. 8. —_ 143 ein Arimois, 
Dick. c. 1. Hereby we may gather that Typho anſwers to 0e ; qe Frags 
who was ſlain in 4r a b OR 

| amea Or. Syria by Foſhua. So Poſſins de lexiſſit,uno vers 
7dololat lib.1. cap.26. where he concludes: Theſe things ſut- **,\narimes 
ficiently ſhew,that Hercules's battel againſt the Giants,and Typho TR ak 
was committed in Arabia and Syria 1n which places they fought P!ſerte enim 
againſt the Canaenites, and Og King of Baſan, 4S Moſes reacheth. princeps ille Poe 
Neither does the Ageof Hercales and eſhua differ: only we _— tos is 
may not underſtand the Theban but the oriental Hercules heres 9!" 0locar 
by ; whom we may call the Egyptian Hercules, becauſe he dung” Bo 


(i.e. Foſhua ) was borne in Egypt; alſo the 1ndian i.e. the Ara- 1, '945 Surous 


bian. Hercules: becz : . Arimons dechon. 
Han, 3 becauſe he performed bis great achievements ;,,,c, £m. 


here z Deſc... Y.20, 
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here ; alſo the Tyrian or Phenician Hercules z becauſe the 7y- 
ri1ans transferred the things done by this ?o/hu4,to their Hercules, 
Hercules nie SF. 4+ 6. The Identitie betwixt Hercules and Joſhua, may 
Melicarthus P19. be concladed from the name Melicartus, given to Hercules by 
aatook kcop Sanchoniathon,Euſeb,prep.li.1. Maaizgy® 5 g Hognnis Melicarthus, 
who alſo i: Hercules, Melicarthus is either the ſame with the 
Phenician XP 12D Melec Kartha , which ſignifies King of the 
Citic:or elſe with Y'W TI melec arits,the terrible or trong King: 
for from V''W arits ſtrong or terrible,by an eaſte tranſpoſition, 
came the Greek Aprys thename which the Egyptians give unto 
Mars , who in theſe oriental parts paſſed for the ſame with Her. 
cules. So Voſiins de Idololatr. lib. 1. cap.22. where, having gi. 
Melicarthus th, ven the firſt Etymon of Melicarthus, from NWP 1D, he addes, 
ſame withMars « but *tis lawful to affirme that the laſt part of the word isthe 
« (amewith "ans. For Mars and Hercsles were promiſcuouſly 
* uſed in thoſe 0rJextal parts, Now apws with the Zeyprians 
* was 244r5,and of the ſame original with *A;»;z namely from FW 
© arits,which, by the #r4jef#ion of t, makes Artis or *Aen; 5 and 
© hence by therejeRion of 7 came *Az»us. Now the Heb: F'W 
* arits ſignifies a terrible,and (wmara)ng;) 4 valiant man, Or ware 
rier, This 15 the proper charaQter of Foſhus,who was contem- 
porary to,and, I preſume, the ſame with the Phenician Hercules. 
And indeed this Age, wherein Hercules is ſaid to live, afforded 
no one comparable ro 7oſhus for warlike atchievements. 

7. "Hzxzw 7. Yea the Greek *pazaj; , the name of Hercules , gives iis 
dee 7. farther conjectures , that he was amongſt the Phenicians the 
ſhua, ſame with Mars the God of Battel, and both the ſame originally 

with 7oſbhua, For *nga«aj; (as before) is the ſame with *rzx xai(& 
Hers's Giorie, or fame. Now "rye is either ( by an uſual 
cranſpoſition of letters) the ſame with *Az«s, Mars's name, from 
\"'W arits or 4ris(for the Greeks and Latins write © by S.) terri- 
ble or valiant, or elſe with the Chaldee 1*VN herin and the Sy- 
riack "NN Harin, which fignifies Princes or Heroes ſo Eccleſ. 
10.17. PWT ſons of Erinces as Jet. 27-19. 'N; _— yo 
ree 
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Greek igw« Heroes. Hence we find both theſe joyned together 

by Heſychiws, in his charaRer ef the Perſiaw Princes or Heroes: 

MA erazor it 1pur3 oa Nlipnus, the CArte?, or Martial Commanders, 

are called by the Perſians, Heroes, 'anrare from*Age;, the name 

of Mars and Hercules, ſignifies a great and terrible Champion, 

So Herodor.1.6, tels us,that according to the Greek tongue, 4 

ntigtncyurzas *ApiiG, Artoxerxtes is 4 great warrier: from V\W, 

which denotes a 7zerrible and valiant warrier, And then, 

whereas Heſyshizs (ſaies, that theſe Artei, or warrters, were 

by the Perſians RRiled 5rwsss this is the ſame with the Chal- 

dee VN Herin, Princes , Nobles, Heroes , eas before, So 

that whether we derive Hercsles from one or t'other, it 

comes all to the ſame; namely, that he was the ſame with Mars, 

a terrible champion or Hero; which anſwers exatly to Foſhua's 

charater, who was the moſt renowned Champion of his Age, 

wherein Hercules was ſuppoſed to live. 8. That the moſt anci- 8.7ha the anci- 

| ent Hercules was not a Grecian, but a Tyrian,or Phenician Hero, 7 Hercuerwal 

and the ſame with 7oſbwe, may be concluded by what we find of 14, (ame ongi- 

him in Lucian, Evſebirs, and others. Firſt, that the moſt anci- 24! with 7o: 

ent Hercules was not a Grecian but Tyrian, is evident by what is/"** 

delivered concerning him in Lucian, of the Syrian Goddeſſe. 

That Temple ((aies he) of Hercules, which & at Tyre, belongs not 

zo the Theban Hercules, which the Greeks [ſo much extol; but him 

that 1 ſpeak of is more ancient, ftiled nu ge the Tyrian Hereus 

les. Thus Lucian: who cals Hercules 5puc, whence *Hegrair, and 

both from VN Herin, princes, Heroes, 6c. as before. 9. That 9.Hercules con- 

this Pheniciap Hercules was the ſame with ?oſhus, Yofius (de 1- ypye? 

dolol.lib.1.cap.26.) proves, as by many other arguments, ſo" 

eſpecially from their parallel as tothe time, and age, wherein |" — 

they lived. His words are theſe: Tea that this Hercules lived roſevino tefie 

in the ſame CAge with Toſhua, i the opinion E the CAncients: as 44 annes _— 

Euſebius, in Chronicis. For num. 142. he brings i» Moſes en- 591,maod Je 

Joying the bleſſed Viſion of God on Mount Sina: and 5. years before, ſue temporibus 

namely num. 1 37. you find, that Hercules , firnamed is Dickinſ, Delph 
Gr(s 


Deſanaus. 


P/.22.30. 


Mars his The. 
gonie, 
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was greatly famous in Phenicia, This YoſSius, This name 
Deſanaus,given to Hercules, ſome make to be derived from 
©") Daſchen, fat and ſtrong, whence Pſal. 22. 30. INIT the 
fat or ſtrong of the Earth, 1, e. the potent, or mighty of the earth: 
which appellation exaQtlly ſuits with Hercules, (who was tiled 
potens) as alſo with Foſhus, Hence alſo Hercules is fabled to 
befellow ſoldier with Baechss; and together with him to appear 
at the mountain Nyſa againſt the Giants: which exaQly anſwers 
to ?oſhua's accompanying of Moſes, whom many of the Poets 
called Bacchus, as before chap. 3. $. 3- Laſtly, whereas ſome 
make Hercules to be the ſame with Samſon, Yoſlius de Idololat, 
lib. 1.cap-22, refutes this; by ſhewing, that the Phenician Hey- 
cules lived about the ſame time that Moſes was preſent with God 
in the Mount, according to Exſebius; and therefore he cannot 
be the ſame with Samſon, whole Age ſuits better with the The- 
ban Hercules, Thus mach tor Hercules his geneatogie from, and 
paritie with, Ioſhua, & Cc. 

$.5- Having done wich Hercales,we ſhall adde alittle more 
rouching Mars, whoamonglit the Phenicians was the ſame with 
Hercules, and ſo originally laſhus; as it may farther appear both 
from his Names and cMttributes; 

I, As for the Greek name*Apns, it may fetch its Etymor either 
fromi”"'V A474, terrible and trong; or from TN harry, pris- 
ces,heroes, as in the foregoing Seftion. Heinſius deduceth *Apre 
trom 9, the Sun; which the Greeks worſhipt. alſo under the 
nameof Mars. The Latin Mars might be derived from *apn; by 
the appoſition of M: but Glaſſius Gram. $.lib.q. Tratt.3. obſer. 5. 
derives Mars from 72 he rebelted, and ſo we may look on him 
as the Came with Nimrod. Yeſſius fetcheth ic rather from V2 
Marats, pollere, to be ftrong, &c. Whence alſo Mars was called 
by ſome "A729, So 7ulian the Apoſtate, inhis oration of the 
Sun, (peaks thus: © Ir is lawtul yet to draw forth ſomewhat from 
© the Theologie of the Phenicians. Thoſe who inhabit Edeſia, 
© a place from all eternity ſacred to the Sux, give him two Aſſeſ- 


ſors 


C.s5. 


* ſors, Monimus and Azizur. Which Jamblichar thus interprets, 


4s Monimus is Mercurie, ſo Azizus Mars, &c. 


Mars's parallel with Poſhua. 


$£4 


"A! G (eems 


apparently but a derivative from the Syriack and Arabick 7 

Aziz, which ſignifies trong. So Pſal, 24.8. WP MM Tehawab ef. 24.3: 
Hizzuz, the Lord ſtrong: whence Mars was {tiled by the Phe- 
nicians WW Hizzuz. The ſame name alſo was given him by 
the ancient Gapl-, as it appears in the Hiſtorie ofthe old Gavls, 
by Antonius Goſſeninus lib.1.cap.28. alſo by Bochart Can, lib.1. 
cap-4.2. * Heſus properly {ignifies {rong or mighty; as NV Hiz- 
*z4u2 amongſt the Hebrews , and 1'Y aziz with the Chal- 


aees, NC. 


2. Asfor the Genealogie, and Attributes of Mars, ſome make 
him to be the ſame with Hercsles, and ſo, by conſequence, p4- 


rallcl unto Foſhnah. So Yeſſins de 1dololat lib. x, cap. 22. tels us, 
* that Melichartus, Hercules's name, may be derived from Melec- 
© Artes, for Mars and Hercules paſled promiſcuouſly, among it 
*the Orientals, for one and the ſame God. It ſo, then 2ars, as 
weltas Hercules, runs parallel with 7oſhua4- This ſeems to agree 
with-what Digdorws lb.5. ſpeaks of Mars: F ApluPy pedonr yim af rp 


wrtx dam maroriar,y, cogriomas eghomtiou, 5 f 0 7 wa 


x245' nw rien Wap crap 


ny nou, 20rd) 2078 769 d 7419 G0 72; TV15 07s © The Myrthologiſts re- 
© port, that Mars was the firſt who turniſhed armature, and ſol- 
© diers with Armes, and brought in the. mode of fighting by 
© fignes givenz and deſtroyed all thoſe who would not believe 
the Gods. I am not ignorant, that V eſſ;us (de 1dololatr.lib,1,cap, 
16.) refers this deſcription of Mars to Nimrod, whom they 
make to be the firſt laventor of Armes, and military Afﬀa!rs: 
but there are ſome things that may incline us rather to believe, 
that Joſhua gave the original 7ges to this Oriental Tradition 
touching Mars. AS1.Diodorws tels us;that ths Mars aeftroyed ſuch 
as diſvelieved or diſebeyed the Gods: which cannot properly be 
reterred to Nimrod, who was the firſt that taught men to diſ- 
believe and diſobey the Gods, but it may be very appoſitely ap- 


Plied unto Foſhua, wha was zealous 


and bold in de 


Aa 


ſtroying the 
unbelieving 


Mats his parte 


lel with Joſhiay 
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unbelieving and diſobedient, both Iews and Cananites, &c, 
2, Whereas he tels us, that the Mythologiſts ſay, Mars was the 
firſt that invented militarie weapons and affairs , 8c. This may 
as well refer to Joſhua, as to Nimrod, For albeit Nimrod began 
wars in Afathegreater,or Babylon; yet we find no conſiderable 
wars amongſt the Cananites, or Phenictans, till Ioſhua's times 
< whoby reaſon of his great m#litarie Exploits and wiFories,might 
well be reputed the God of War, Mars, or Hercules. 3.+ Thar 
which may addeto this parallelizing of Mars with Ioſhaa is, thar 
the 15thologiſts (whom Dioder ws here brings in as the Authors 
of this deſcription) found abundant more matter and reafonto 
reduce the ſtories they had received” by Tradition touching 
Toſhus, unto Mars, than thoſe of Nimrod. For the ſtories of 
Joſhua were then, when Mythologre began to creep into the world, 
very freſhand pregnant, &c. 4. Wehave proved before, out 
of the conceſſions of V ofſius himſelf, that Mars was the ſame 

with Heres, and theretore with Toſbsa, 
3. Yet we need not reje, but may alſo allow , without any 
Mary's bis pz- contradiction, © parallel-betwixt Mars and-Nimrod:' 23S 1. Nim- 
ral! with Nim- ,04 was called by bis ſubjects, Belus. So Servins on Virg. £9, 
; x. ſaies, that Bel/ws was the ff that reigned in the Aſſyrian M0- 
 aarchie. Mars alſo had the ſame title given to him, whence 
- ſomederive belwmwar, from Belus, Mars's name. 2. Nimrod 
is ſaid to be a mighty hunter, i. e. Wartier, Gen: 10. 8. ſo Mars. 
See more of this parallel betwixt Nimrod and Mars, in V ofſins, 
de Idololatr. lis.1.cap-16. 


a CHAP. VI. 


The Theogonie of Vulcan, Silenus,Pan,Prometbeus,Nep- 
tune Fanus Aolus,Rhea Minerva, (eres Niobe,and 
the Sirencs, | 


Vulcan the ſame with Tubal cain, Gen: 4, 22, Silenus's arr 
wit 


——_— 


— Mt 


- 
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with,Silo,Gen.40.10.&c. Silenus the ſame with Silas and Si- 
lo. Silenus # ſaid to be without Father and Mother, as Silg 
. «nd Melchiſedek his Type Heb.7.3. Silenus 7s ſard to be the 
i; greateſt Doctor of hi: Age, from Silo's Charatter Gen 49. 5 
"10. Silenns's riding on.an Aſſe, from Silo's Gen. 49-11. Si- 
lenus's being filled with Wine,from Silo's Gen. 49-12: Silenus's 
meat Cow: milk,from Silo's Charatter Gen-49.12, Silenus's 
Parallel with Balaam, The Theogonie of Pan and his Paral- 
lel with the Hebrew Meſſiass Panthe ſame with Silenus, Fau- 
nus,a,d Satyrus. Pan's parallel with Abel,lſrael, and Cham, 
Prometheus's Theogonie and Parallel with Noah: as alſs 
with Mag6B..” Neptunes Theogonie and Parallel with Japher. 
Janus's PSMllel with Noah , and Javan. The Theogonie of 
"tg Rhea, Minerva, Ceres, Niobe, axd the Sirenes, Hee 
braic 


& I. FERom Mars we paſſe to Yulcan , who was exattly pa- Yulcey the ſame 
rallel unto, and derived from T»ba/carn, as both their with Tbalcain 

Names and Attributes prove, Firſt , as to the name Yalcan, © *** 

Voffius de Idolatr. lib. 1. cap. 26; ſhews us that Yalcanw is the 

ſame with Tubalcanus Gen. 4. 22. only by a wonted and eaſy 

mutation of B into V. and caſting away a ſyllable : as from ae nif 3 

zur Late and from dpves r1ra: p TIRSES 4g 
2. As for the main Art or office.attributed to Yulcay , we Diet, S, an 

have it mention'd by Diodorws li 5- "Hows I akyun wrerlw Yrks ; 

Sw 735 met $ ohdvgyy ipyagins dmions, uf Ts mer + ynandy x ypuorr , y dpery 

x Ty Mas Gou Thy 5n 3% ave35ippanar imam fc, * By Yulcan, as 

* they ſay, was invented the fabrication of Iron, Braſse-Gold, Sil- 

©yer, and all other metals, which receive the operation of fire; 

© as alſo theuniverſal nſe of fire, as imployed by Artificers and 

others. Whence the Maſters of theſe 4rts offer up their 

* prayers and ſacreds to this God chiefly : and by theſe, as by 

* all others, Yulcanis called at; fire, and having by this means 

* piven a great benefit to the common lite of men, he is conſe- 

| Aa 2 crated _ 
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© crated to immortal memorie and honor. Thus Dzodorw: - 
wherein be gives us an exa& account why the Mythologits con- 
ſecrated Vulcan,and made him the God of Fire, and all Arts per- 
fected by fire. Which exactly anſwers to the charaRer given 
Grs, 4.22; tO Tubalcain Gen.4-22. Tubalcain an inſtruttor of every Arti» 
ficer in iron and braſſe,8&c. Thence Bochart in his Pretaceto 
Phaleg ſpeaks thus: © The Grecians, when they write ofthe 
© firſt Inventors of things ,to Tubalrain, who firſt invented the 
©conflature of Metals , they ſubſtitute the Curetes,or the Cys, 
© clopes, or Yulcanus Lemnius, &c. * This alſo exaQly anſwers 
to Sanchontathons charatter of Vulcan , whom ( according to 
Philo Byblins's Verſion) he calls xpuazp, ns Phenician 
Tongue TIN ET) Chores: ur, L.Cs TTVEAT*y 0 1TH one, by the ope- 
ration of fire, fabricates metals into any forme : .whence Lacian 
cals Vulcan rveirlw ; and the Poets feign him to be the. chief fa- 
bricator of all ?upiters thunderbolts, 8c, SO Bochart Can, lib- 
2,04Þ.2+ | 
Silenus the ſame . $+ 2. We now come to Silenus, ſo famous amongt the 
with Silo. Poets, whom they place in the order of their Gods; whoſe 
Gen.49.10- Names, Genealogie, and Attributes, apparently prove him to 
have been, by a monſtrous Satarick imitation , of ſacred orici- 
uation. 1. As forhis Greek name, which is varioutly written 
either =aludg, Or Senluty, Or Serrryts.s. OF Srabuls Bochart (Can, libs 
Ares fdl-482.) makes it to'Þe an' evident derivative from 
the Hebrew 77'W $310, the: Mefſhas's name Ger. 49. 10, for 
from N7'VW $310 comes 17'& Silan, whence =:alws, Silenys, 

2, Neither does Silenus agree with $//o, the Jewiſh Meſſias, 
in Neme only, but alſo in Genealogie , according to that of Dis- 
dornus lib,3, Ipgar my d1drroy Panera, 0a, Tis Nvow Embnory} 
vo 3h bs 623 mo yr ey rocitru be mt operas * The: firſt. that t1- 
led at Nyſa was Silenus, whoſe Genealogie u unknown by all,by rea- 

Kya where $3. ſon of h1s antiquitic. cx ISL S82A 
tenus reigned the 1+ As for Nyſa, where Su/enus reigned , it ſeems either the 


fame with $174 {2,me with Mount Sina (by the tranſpofitionofS: and N: ) the 
to ME ot hex: place 
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place where God delivered the law to Moſes, who therefore 
was ſaid to reign there, as Yoſſins; or elſe Nyſa is the ſame with 
the place where Moſes, Exod-17.15. built an Altar,and called the 
«name of it Fehovah Niſti. as C.5.58. 3. Whence.Nyſa according to 
Bochart, as before. And that which makes this more evident is, 
that this Ny{a, where Slenur reigned, is the ſame with that of 
Bacchus , who is called aiwo® the God of Nyſa from that of 
Moſes, Exod, 17.15. Fehovah Niſſi. For Bacchus and Sile- 
2s are made by the Poets to be z»ſeparable companions as 
C.3-9.3. 

2. As for Silenus's Genealogie, Diodorus allo tels us, that it 5:1raus's Genes 
was unknown to all by reaſon of its CA ntiquitie or Eternitie : *02/e,as Silo's , 
which anſwers to the Hebrews account of their Meſſias, Hebr.7. Hrs. 
3+ without father, without mother, having neither beginning of 
dates,8&c. the charater of Melchiſedek, rhe ty pe of Chriſt, | 

3. There is yet a more exat Parallel betwixt Silenus and Sil:nus and $ito 
the Hebrew Silo or Shiloh, as to Attributes , and offices : for 49*s in officer, 
I, Ot Silo 'tis ſaid Gen.49.10. and to him ſhall be NP the Dos © 49% 
Arine of the people , or the Congregation of the people, to be 
_ endoFripated. Thus Silenus is alſo made by the Poets to be 
the greateſt Doftor of his Age: for he 1s called >larys 1/22raa&- 

Bacchus s Preceptor,i.e, according to Veſſius's account , Bacchus 

was Moſes, and Silenus was Silo or Chriſt, who inſtraRted Moſes 

- on Mount Sina or Nyſ, the place where Bacchus and Silenus 

were-ſaid to be. Again Terjultan, de Anima C1p, 2. makes $;!eaus the great 
Silenus *ro be a Phrygian, who being brought by the Paſtors to Dar 4 as Sil 
© Midas the King, he lent him his great Aﬀes ears. Voſſius* 
© (de Idololar.lib. 1.cap.-21.) thus deciphers' this fable.. * Iris 

©nq wonder that Mzdas is ſaid to lend Szlexns his Aſſes ears; be- 
©cauſe he was the moſt intelligent of his Age both 1n-nature and 
©Antiquitie, The import is ; that Midas liſtened greatly to 

© him as his Inſtrufor. * I ſuppoſe Szlezns 1s ſaid to bea Phry- 
gian', becauſe the Phrygians were ſome of the firſt great ay- 
tbologiſts, who traduced tables into Greece, particularly this of 
pilenusfrom the Phenicians and Hebrews, 2. Ano- 


« a oo 
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Sil-nw*svidng 2, Another Attribute given to Sienus IS tm thy wn mand by hum 
= uw '®” y.s Carried for the moſt part on an Aſſe: ind hence Slenzs had 
11, © a particular remarque for riding onan Aſſe: which Bochayt re- 
fers to that prophecie of Silo Gen. 49,1 1. binding his Aſoes colt 
to the choice Vine. 3. The Mythologiſts fable Stlenus, camrade of 
Bacchus, to be imployed in treading out the Grape; This Bo- 
chart refers to Gen. 49.11, he waſhed his garments in wine, and 
his cloth: in the blood of Grapes, which is explicated Eſa. 5. of 
{uch as tread out the grapes. 

Sileans's being 44> They charaRterize Silenus , as one that was alwaies drunk ; 
f1!c4with wine, ag *tis ſuppoſed from what followes Gep. 49.12. His eyes ſhall be 
j'en Gen 49+ red with wine : which Solomon makes the character of one over= 
come with vine, Prov.23.29,30. to whom rednes of eyes, &sc. 
Silexus's meax 5. They a{Ccribe to Szlenus for his meat, Cows Milk : which Bys 
Cows mik, chart makes to be traduced from Gen-49.12. and his teeth white 
np Gen. 49- with Milk, Whence he concludes thus: © The Devil could 
; © have imagined nothing more abominable whereby to profane 
« rhe moſt holy miſteries of our Religion,and to expoſe it to the 

© cavils of moſt wicked men,&c. 
6. That Silezur had his original traduction from Szlo the 
Fewiſh Meſsias will farther appear from that of Pauſaniur 
Eliacon. 2, &@ 33 Ty Ebegiar ydoa Emnve prive. The monument of 
Silenus remain! in the Countrey of the Hebrews, i. e, all the Tra- 
citions of Szlengs came from the Hebrews , whoſe Meſias he 
Site's para}. WAS» I know, that Sandfordus de Deſcenſu Chriſti 1, 1. F. 21. 
le! wb Bala:m, ſuppOſeth Balaam to be Silenus. © Nothing, ſaith he, hinders , 
« but that Ba/aam ſhould be Silenusy namely, be who was (o ta- 
© mous for his Afe, and Prophecie. The Ancients table, that 
© Bacchus gave a reward to a certain Aſle thathe ſhould ſpeak 
* with human voice , with which the Giants , which were Bac- 
© chus's enemies, were terrified. Whence came theſe things bur 
© from the ſacred Scriptares > Numb, 22.28. the Lord opened 
* the mouth of the A{ſe, &c. which being divulged far and near, 
© we need not doubt but that the 220abztes were terrified therear: 


/S0 


Num.22.28, 
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So Stilline fleet ,Origin.S.Book.3 .cap.5.ſef?,11. makes this whole 
fable of Silenxs to be taken from the ſtorie of Balazm, to 
whom he ſeems paratel; in that both were noted for their skill 


in Divination, both taken by the water, Numb.22.5. both Nun. 22. ;, 


noted for riding on an Afle,8c. Though tis poſſible, that many 
Branches of Silenws's ſtorie may be referred to that of Balaam, 
yet I ſhould rather refer the main of it to Si/o, Gen. 49.10. ac- 
cording to that of Bochart (Can. lib,1.cap.18.fol.482.) The firſt 
' of Bacchus's companions # Silenns, whoſe fable took its original 
from the prophecie of Silo,Gen.q9. 10. in « monſtrous manner de- 
torted Cc, This may be farther evinced by what follows, of 
Pan, which ſome make the ſame with Szlenwe. Z 

$- 3, That Pax, whom the Poets feign to be the God of ad 


Theogonie of 


and bu pa- 


Shepherds , was parallel to, and, astis preſumed, originally r-#e! with the 


traduced from the Jewiſh Meſbias, ſiled the Shepberd of Iſrael, 
may be evinced from their parallel Names, Attributes, and 0ffi- 
ces. 1. As for the origination of Pan, Bochart (Can. lib. 1. cap. 
18.fol.483.) groundedly draws it from the Heb. 1? Pan, which 
fignifies ſuch an one as is ſtruck, or ſtrikes with aſtoniſhing fears, 
and #upifyineg terrors, as Pial.88.16+ and the reaſon of this nota-= 
tion is conſiderable: for Pa» being ſuppoſed to be one of Bac- 
chus's Commanders, is (aid to have ſent «ftoniſhing fears on all 
their enemies; whence thar proverbial ſpeech, of Pawnick fears. 
This ſeems to allude to the ſtorie of 1ſrae!'s being condudted in 
the wilderneſle by Chriſt, the Shepherd of Iſrael, who caſt Pan- 
nick fears on all their Enemies: according to that confeſſion 


fewiſh Meſſi a8 


of Rahab, Joſhua 2. 9. Your terror i fallen upon us, &c. (0 v.24- Toſh, 2: 9, 24; 


The inhabitants of the countrey do faint becauſe of us, The like 


Joſhua 5, 1. Their beart melted, neither was their ſpirit in them 71h. 5.7. 


any more, becauſe of the chilaren of Iſrael, 2. Pan is called alfo 
by the Latines, Sy{vanys: which ſome derive from Sy/w/#; but o- 


ther, on more probable conjeRure, make it the ſame with the »:x 2 [me 
Greek Silenws,or Silas: and lo in Scripture the ſame perſon, who »i Sileaw, 


8 called Sylvanxe, 1 T hef. 1.1- is tiled Silas, AR. 17:4+ 35 Gro- 
. TIM 
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tius,and Deodati, Now Silas is the ſame with Sz/enus, from 
Par the ſame 17'& Silo, or 1? © Silan, 3. That which makes this farther eyi- 
»i Fauw. dent, is the identitie betwixt Pan and; Faunus; which Bochart 
Can.lib,1.cap. 18, aſſerts in theſe words, * Faunus, amongſt the 
* Latines, is the ſame God, and of the ſame original with Pan: 
© for. 112 with ſome ſounds Fur. Thence Ovid, in Pheara; 
—Fauniq, Bicornes 
Numine contatt as attonuere- 
And Bochart (Canlib, 1.cap.33,) affirmes, that many make 
Faunus to be the ſame God with Syl/vanus, and both the ſame 
with Paz: and then he addes, © And truely, Evander Arcas was 
the firſt that brought the worſhip of Fans into- Latium, out 
© of Arcadia, where Pan was worſhipped. 4. Yea Voſoius at 
| Iaololatr.lib.1.cap+8. ſeems to make Satyrus the ſame with Pan, 
Satyrur the ſame x: ,nnus, and Silenus: and the main difference he makes between 
Silenus, them is onely this; © That whereas Pan, Faunus, Silenus, and 
© Satyrus, are all woed Dezties, the name Satyrus is more general, | 
* 3nd aſually attributed to the younger; whereas that of Szlenus 
© was given to the more ancient. That which makes for this 
affirmation is, that Pan, Faunnus,Satyrus,aud Szrnmare all reck- 
oned as companions of Ba&chus in his expeyicion. Bochart (Can, 
lib:1-cap.18-fol.483.) derives Satyr from 'V'/- Sair, which a. 
moneſt the Hebrews fignifies both a Goat and Dewilz (as Mai- 
m0#ides) becauſe the Devil oft preſeats himſelf in the forme of 
a Goat &c. But 
2, To paſle from names to the thing it ſelf, Par: is (aid to be 
an Egyptian God, who came up with Bacchws to fight againſt the 
Giants, So Diodorus Sic. Bibl.1. Unto this God Pan the natives 
not onely ereft ?yihuam, Images in every Temple; but alſo they 
have a citie in Thebais , which they call x{wuy, [i-e. Cham's citie, ] 
p but interpret it, levis ava, the citie of Pan. By which it is evi- 
_ dent, that Pax was an Egyptian God, and, as we may preſume, 
the ſame with the Hebrew Meſſi/as, who conducted Moſes (the 
Egyptian Bacchus) and the Iſraelites out of Egypt, unto Canaan, 
| . os ſtriking 
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firiking terrors into the Canarites, as before. That Pay, the 
God of Shepherds, and thoſe many fabulous Attributes and offi- 
ce:given unto him, were originally borrowed from the Few!ſh 
Meſfias, held torth in che old Teſtament under the Embleme of 
a Shepherd, is proved at large by 7ackſo», in his diſcourſe of the 
Divine Autoritte of ſacred Scriptare, fol. 31. where he cites 2 re- 
lation out of Plutarch, touching the mourning of the Demoni- 
ack Spirits,for the death of their great God Pap, and the ceaſing 
of all their 0racles thereupon: which was truely and onely veri- 
fiedin Chriſt, whoſe death put a period to all Heathen 0racles, 

as both ſacred and pagan ſtories relate. But to finiſh this Gene- 
\ alogie of Par, Bochart (in the Prefice to his Phaleg fol.2.) redu- 


ceth his original ro Abel. © The Greeks (faies he) when they 7as abc; 


© write of the firſt Inventors of things, ſubſtitute Pax the Ar. 
© cadian unto Abel, the Prince of Paſtors, 8:c. Sandford, de de- 


ſcenſu Chriſti 1.1.8.9. ſuppoſeth Paz to be the ſame with the Pan 1/raet. 


Patriarch Iſrael,orFacob. His words are theſe: for 7oſeph is that 


old Ofyris wouriſhed by Pan, whom | conceive to be Iſrael. Dick- 44 verus forts 


inſon, Dclph, Phenciz. cap. 4. makes Pan che ſame with Cham: Ds 


which he indeavors to prove from that of Diodor, S:icul. I. x, P43 Cham, 


where the ſame citie in Zgypr,which is called fue, l-e.the citie of 
Cham, isinterpreted by the Natives, the citie of Pay. We need 
not exclude either of theſe Parallels with Pax; becauſe we find 
that the Mythologrſts were, according to their different humors, 
very difforme and different in the application of their Fables. 
Oaly, I ſuppoſe, the great Paz, ſo much idolized by the Poets 
as the God of Shepherds, refers chiefly to the Jewith Meſſras, the 
great Shepherd of Iſrael, as before, 

$ 4+ Wenow proceed to Prometheus, and his Genealopte, 
Names, and Attributes,with their paralclin ſacred ſtorie and per- 


. . : , i ny 
tons, There is ſome difference among Phzlologifts about the? O20 RY 


TraduiFion of Prometheus; ſome reducing him ro Noah, others 
to Magog, 7aphet's fon: which controverfie may be, with much 
eaſe, reconciled, by taking in both redudions. For its certain 

Bb that 


Pinafile of 
the Meſſ:as, 


tſrael Patriare 


Prometious bs 
Theogonie and 


Nom, 
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that the old Mythologiſts were no way uniforme or conforme in 
theapplication of thoſe fibles, they gleaned up in the Oriental 
parts. Therefore to begin with thoſe who make Prometheus 
the ſame with Noah: as Yoſius de Tdololatr:lib.1.cap,18,pag.141. 
«© The Patriarch Noah (faies he) is adumbrared to us, not onely 
©;n Sterne, butalſoin Prometheus, whoſe Feaſt is called at A- 
* thens Tegwiven, in which thereis a conteſt of Lamps; alſo an A!- 
*#ar inthe Academic, on which the Lamps are wont to be 
© kindled in this Conteſt; as tis atteſted by Harpocration, &c. 
Thus Yoſ*ius. This Rite, conſecrated to Prometheus, I preſume, 
had irs original Idea from the Lamps which burned in the Teme 
ple at Iervſalem,and from the fire on the Altar: whence alſo that 
fable of Promethens's ſtealing fire from Heaven: (which may al- 
Jude to Elijeh's praying for fire, which deſcended from Hea- 
ven,e7c.) But as to the parallel betwixt Promethers and Noa, 
take theſe particulars..1. As under Noah, fo alſo under Prome- 
theus, the great Floud was ſuppoſed to happen, So Diodores, 
[ib.1. + Neraor prot egraravons mal 7% Alyuits Go They ſay that Nie 
Jus having broken down its bounds, overwbelmed a great part of 
Egypt, eſpecially that part where Prometheus reigned, which de - 
ftrojed the greateſt part of men in his Territorie, Whereas ſome 
may objeR, that this is meant onely of a particular Deluge in 
Eeypt , under Prometheus &c. Tis replied, that as the Grecians 
attributed the general Floud to Dexcalion, ſo the Egyptians at- 
tributed the ſame to Prometheus, or, as Euſebius, tO Ogy2es; 

whereas all theſe fabulons Deluzes, were but broken Traditions 
of the real univerſa] Deluge under Noah. And particularly, that 
this under Prometheus was the ſame with that of Noah, Foſſius 
endeavors to prove from the notation of the name: for (ſaies he) 
Tiecundius ſpgnifies one who is ſo wiſe, as to foreſee evil; whereas on 
the contrary, ems is one, who t& tos late, or after-wiſe: which 
agrees to Noah, who being divinely taught, foreſaw the floud, and 
h preſerved himſelf and hs. 2 Promethess 1s ſaid to rebuild 
and reſtore human kind after the loud: which exaRly anſwers 
to 
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to Noab,the father of Man- kind,8c. 3. Herodot: lib, 4. tels us, 
that Prometheus's wife was called £Afia. And indeed, Noah's 
wife wasno other than £4ſia,or Aſpatica, an Aﬀtatick. But 
whereas it may be objeed, that Prometheus is made to be the 
ſon of Tapetus, and therefore cannot be Noah, but mult be his 
Grandchild; Yoſd;us replies, that tis no wonder, ifin Ages ſo 
remote, poſteritte miſcalled rhe Father and the ſon, and ſo con» 
founded one with t'other. 


2, Promethews's 


2. Bochart, to avoid this contradiction, makes Prometheus tO ,,,,tel with 
be Mazoz the ſon of Tapetus, or Fapher. So Bochart Phaleg lib, Mags. 


1.cap.2.fol, 11, alſo lib.z. cap.13. where he proves, that Pro- 
metheus is the ſame with Agog. 1. In that he is ſtiled the ſon 
of Tapetnr; as Magog was the ſon of Zaphet. 2. From the eating 
of Prometheus*s hearts which fable ſprang from the name 422 
Magoe; which, being applied to the heart, implies its conſumts- 
01,01 waſting away. 3: Prometheus is ſaid to have his ſeat, and 
to lie in Caucaſus; becauſe Magog, and his poſteritie ſeated 
themſelves there. 4. They fable, that fire and metals were in- 
vented by Promethess, (as tormerly by Yalcan:) becauſe there 
are many ſubterrancous fires and metals in theſe places. Stillinge 
fleet; Orig.S. book 3. cap-5-8.9. &c- tollows Bochart herein. - 

& 5. From Prometheus we paſſe to Neptunes which is in- [ 
deed a name rather appeZative and common, than proper. For as jvc, 
in ancient times, eſpecially before the 7r9jan wars, they tiled 
all illuſtrious Kings, Fepiter, and all renowned Captains, Mars, 
or Hercules;(o alſo they called every Tnſular Prince bythe name 
of Neptune: whence multitudes partook of one and the ſame 
name; which mace their char«Fers and tories the more fabulous 
and ambiguess: y et are we not withour evident ideas and notices 
of their 7radud1on, originally,trom ſome ſacred perſon or ſtorie, 
as has been already demonſtrated by a large enumeration of 
particulars; which will farther appear by the genealogie and for: 
of Neptune, who according to the general conſent of the ),; 


hf -- the 
ned, was originally 7aphes _ hg Noah, For look «morie 


Neptune the 
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memorie of Noah was preſerved in Saturne; and of Shems 
#1de etiam 7:- (whoſe poſteritie poſſeſſed the ſeptentrional and oriental Aſa) 
; ur Ne in Pluto; and alſo of Cham (whole progenie ſeated in the Me- 
Deſe. .1-Y.2:2, Tidional, Aſia,8& Africa) in Fupiter Hammon:(o alſo the memo- 
rie and ſtorie of Faphet was continued in Neptune, as Philolo- 
is giſts generally accord, and that one thele ratronal conjetFures: 
+wixt Japher 1+ From the very name Neptone; which Bochart derives from 
and Neptune, VDDI Niphtha, which belongs to Niphal, or the Paſſive Conju- 
gationfot "NP paths to enlarge; whence N=" Fapher, accor- 
Cer. 9.27. ding tothe alluſion of Noa} Gen, 9.27, NEW? DRAIN ND? 7apht 
Elohim lejaphet, i. e: God Jhall enlarge Faphct, Proportiona- 
Tloanlile of ble whereto Neptune was Called by the Greeks nowggry which 
the ſame origj- Grammarians in vain attempt to deduce from the Greek 
nation with 7a tONg ue 3, ſeeing , as Herodotus in Enterpe aſſures usz the name 
_ loudly , Was at firſt uſed by none, but the Libyans or Africans, 
who alwaies honored this God. Namely fowSr Or Noa is the 
ſame with the Punick [2&2 Pefitan ; which ſignifies Expanſe 
or broad, from 2&2? Peſat to dilate,or expana, Wohence it ap- 
pears, that Negwdor and Faphet are Synonymons, and both derived 
from Radix's,fignitying /&itu4e: which well ſuics with Nepture's 
CharaQer z who is tiled wevrpror x 4weue late imperans and la- 
tiſonans ; as alſo wv &@ one that has a large breaſt, &c. See 
more of this Bochart , Phaleg.lib.z.cap.1. 2, From the Genea- 
logie of Neptune ; whom the Mthologiſts make to be Saturnes 
ſon, as Zaphet was ſon to Noah, who palled for Satwrne. 


3. Neptune was fabled to be the God of the Sea, and Inſtruftor 


Nentunethe God 


\* the Sea, ſon Of Navigation z $0 Diodorws lib.5. mr 4% irur 31 731  Kegre 9 
bets !poſſe/s Pins jw ouray poi of tens Nog fare Z aan ye mam Tal; xg ras Falhdons if 
'* J{lanis, 


Jagiaus , Y onus ovnl,a% wcalr10 guns Thu nawries muT'w 5% Keg? 
&c. * The Cretenſes ſay , that amongſt other Gods borne of 
© Saturne and Rhea, Neptune firſt began to mannage the Aﬀeairs 

Fo the Sea, and to inſtruct for Navigation ; he having obtat- 
© in ;Þis prefeRure from Saturne , whence it came to paſſe, that 
+. ** time the common V ogue ſo ſar obtained , that what- 


© ever 
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© ever Was done at Sea, was ſaid to have been in the power of 
« Neptune, and therefore the Mariners ſacrificed unto him. Thus 
Diodorus. All which ſeems to have been taken up from the 
real ſtorie of Fapher, 8 his Poſteritie, their poſſeſſing the 1/ands 
in the midland Sea,Greece,8&:c- So Bochart Phaleg lib. 1. cap.2. 
$2 aphet ({aies he) paſſed tor Neptune the God: of the Sea z be- 
© cauſe his portion was in the Ilands and Peninſules. In the Ilands 
@are Britannie,lreland,Thule,Crete,Sicilie,Sardinia,Corſica, Ba- 
© Jeares, &c, Inthe peninſules are Spain, I1talie,Greece, Aſia mi- 
nor, &c. SO Lattantins de falſa Relie. l.1.c.11. Allthe ma- 
ritime places, with the Ilands belonged unto Neptune, &c. This 
ſuits with Plato's origination of Neptunes Greek name; who 
(ig his Cratylus ) deriveth NowgSre,vae} mn wiov Shrw , from his 
giving drink, i-e. the Sea and Water unto all: which argues thus 
much, that they looked on Neptuneas the God of the Sea, and 
that in alluſion to Faphers poſſeſſing the maritime parts of 
Europe, Oc. 

As Neptune was alſo called inTTeY Equeſiris: which is thus 
explicated by D:odorws lib, 5, where having ſpoken of Nep= 
tune as God of the Sea, he addes. we;az)ur ds? dun, x 3169 Faw 
Szua om opany , XN T1 emouby vated iifm mw ates Thu inninlao. ag* 1s 
*[mTYy dvry wrouatt, © They adde allo this of Neptune, that he 
* was the firſt that tamed horſes ; and that the Science of 
© Horſemanſhip was firſt delivered by him z whence he was ſti- 
£ [edizr«& 2 good horſeman, This alſo Yoſſius applies to Zaphet: 
(Yeſſius de 1dolol libat.cap.15. p4g-118,) his words are theſe: 
* 7aphet had for his portion the Medicerranean llands, and the 
© European continent : wherefore his poſteritie had need of a 
* rwofold Science, 1. Of Nawmtzck,to diret them in their Navi- 
© 7ation, 2. Ot Horſemanſhip to conduct themſelves in thoſe 
*rude and wild countries,thorow which they were to paſle into 
©the Notrtherne and Welſterne parts of Europe» This I cons 
© jecture was the cauſe why Neptune, whom I interpret Zaphet , 
$ was made to be the God of Nax#ick Science and {ea hs x 
aig 


Tanns*s Ti;eas 
e027? and Pas 
4 41e! 

x 11th Noah, 
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alſo of Horſemanſhip, &c. But touching the Parallel 'twixt 
?aphet and Neptune, (ee more Bochart Phaleg.lib.3.cap.1. 

S. 6. As for the Theogonie of Fanw and his parallel, if 
we confider him hiſtorically, 8nd according to the Mytholo- 
gie of the Poets, fo he reters to the ſtorie ot Noah, or favan, 
That which inclines ſome ro make him Parallel with Noah, 
1s 1. The cognation of his Namg,with the Hebrew !'' j ain wine; 
whereof Noah was the firſt Inventor , according to Yoſſius. 
Again, 2. 7435 was pictured with a double forhead z becauſe 
he ſaw a double world, that before and after the Floud: as 
Noah, 3. As the beginning and propagation of mankind , 
after the Floud, was from Noah; ſo alſo they aſcribe the begsn- 
ning: of all things unto 74x : whence the entrance to an houſe 
is called by the Romans, 7474; and the entrance to the year, 
7anuarie» Whence ſome make the name Xiſythrus , given by 
the Aſſyrians to Noab,(as in the ſtorie of the Floud Book. 3.chap. 
6. F. 4-) to ſignifie an entrance or door, from ''T ziz a poſt or 
threſhold of a door ; as Yoſſius: 4. Latium, where Janws's (eat 
was, (whence part of old Rome was called Janicule) was called 
Oenodtria Now G%rureis comes from %v9 Wine. Thus much 
tor Janus's parallel with Noah, Others refer the origination 
(both name and perſon)ot Jenn: to Javan the ſon of Japhert,the 
parent of the Exropeans. For 1. |) Javan is much the ſame with 
Janus. 2, Thence that of Horat-l,1-3. Japeti Genus.So Yofſ.1dol.42. 
£.16.Janus's name taken hiſtorically is the contra of Favarn. 

$7. To Janus; we might ſubjoin .£olur,the God of the winds 
and King of the .£oliar lands , with notices of his Traduction 
from the Phenicians and Hebrews; But we ſhall touch only on 
his name , which ſeems to be a good key or Index to decipher 
his fabulous Office. This fable of e/£0lws, the God of the winds, 
is {ſuppoſed to have been firſt brought into Greece by Homer; 
who had it from the Phenicians, with whom 73Þ aol ( as the 
Greek 2re) ſignifies a forme or tempeſt: which the Chaldee 
Paraphraſe more fully exprefſeth by ? Y?Y alol : and the "0 

06468 
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eFolw is thought, by the Phenicians, to be the King P2wy 
aolin of Tempeſts : as Bochart Can lib.1. cap.z3.f0l.658. 

$. 8. Having diſcourſed, at large, touching the chief of the 
Grecian God:r, and their TradutFion from the ſacred Oracles z we 


Grecian God- 
deſſes of Pheni« 
cian and Hebrew 


ſhall briefly touch on ſundry of their Godatrſſes , and their deri- e278 


vation from the ſame ſacred fountain, 1. Noah is called Gen.29, 
20, MIIRNITWR 4 husband of the earth, i. e. a4 husband man. 
Wheance the Mythologift, made Saturne, i.e Noah, the husband 
of Rhea,i.e: the Earth. Some derive Res , by an eaſy anagram- 
matiſme, from EZr4. So Sandford Deſcens. 1. $.26. *©The 
© Greeks refer Er8. (Heb, YN eres.) i.e. the Earth, unto the 
© number of their Gods : by what ceremonie * Namely accor- 
©ding to the old Grammarian rule, changing Zr4 into Rea, 
© After the ſame manner Mer began to be Hers : for this ori 
gination 35 "Hes: We have from Plato. I ſhouldrather derive 
"Hes from the Chaldee N'VT1 Hers, Libera, which was Juno her 
name; . whence alſo N11 Core, or Hora, and Ceres as before, 
R C.2.5.1, & C.5.S.I.&% : 


1. Rhea from 
Gen29 .20. 


2. As for Minerva; Voſiivs ( de 1dololatr. lib, 13 cap. 17.) :. Minrua: 


makes her to be the ſame with Naamah, T«balcains liſter, Gen. 
4-22, Her name 3yze Stephanus makes to be Phenician s 
oyna 5 AYIra 1am our ta? which Bockart derives from maN to move 
war; whence the Oncean Gates at Thebes. The fable of Miner- 
ws ber being borne out of Jupiter: head , they generally refer to 
the generation of Chriſt, the Divine wiſdome. 

3+ Ceres is by Bochart ſubſtitated,and made parallel to Adam, 


or Cain, the firſt ri/lers of ground. 4. Nzobe is by ſome made 4. Niote: 


the ſame with Z's wife, who w3s turned into a pillar of Salt, i.e. 
of Sulphwreows, bitumenows, and ſalty matter; wherein ſhe was 
partaker of Sodom: judgement , which overtook her: whence 
the fable of Nzbe , her being turned into a pillar of ſtone, 
&c. 5+ As for the Sirenes, (which according to the fable 


were innumber three, partly Virgins, partly Birds, whereof one 5. Sivenes, 


ſung with voice , the other by pipe ; and tother by Aarpe) 
Bocnart 
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Bochart (Can.lib. 1,cap,28.) makes the name to be purely Phe- 
nician,or Hebrew; im which songue V'” Sr, fignifles a ſong, 
(whence Solomon's Song of ſongs,) thence [V'& Siren, a ſingin 
monſter, &c. 6. As for Juno, & Fana, from TV, thence alſo 
nb lan &c. we have fully handled them betore, 
CNA4Þe20 | 

T 9. Thus much for the Theogonie of the Grecian and 
Roman Gods , and Goddeſies, which will receive farther evidence 
from what follows - touching the Genealogie of the Phenician 
and Egyptian Gods, For that the former were but the produt 
of the later, is evident. Thus $ andford de deſcenſu l.x. $.6.*We 
© may not fetch the names of the Gods from the Grectaxs, but 


* from the Phenicians or Egyptians. It remains therefore that 


© we treat of the Fporheoſis of the Barbarian names , which a» 
© mong thoſe Ancients had not one and the ſame origination, 
© Foreither ſamething was coined out of forresn letters, rhe 
© name being relinquiſht: or the name,together with che th:ng, 
© was traduced unto ſome myſteries of Religion, This again 
© was accompliſhe two manner of waies z either when a forreim 
© Name, (lo tar as the nature of the Tongue would admit it ! the 
© right order of the Letters being relinquitht, was referred uato 


the Gods; or elſe the Letters being tranſpoſed or changed, a | 


© new name was compoſed out of the old; which thence, accor= 
*ding to the ſame laws of Tongues, was inveſted with the Rite 
* of lome Deitie. Thus all thoſe appellations of the Gods, which 
© Greece borrowed from the Barbarians, may be digeſted into 
*3 ranks. 1. Either they flow trom the ſole explication of N4- 
* tures aS from L.A badaon ſprang A pollony or it you will rather, 
© according to the ſacred Phraſeologie, Apoiuon: or 2, from the 
© pronunciation ofthe name; thus trom Faphet was made Japetes: 
* or laſtly from an Enallaxs of the Letters, according to which 
©formeitis as Clear as the light, that from Adamah firſt ſprang 
Hadam, 3nd hence Hadan. Thus Sandford of the origination 
of the Grecian Gods from the Egyptian , Phenician, or Hebrew 
names. See more of this Chap. 7. $12. Cuar, 
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CHAP, VI. - 


The Theogonie of the Phenician and Feyptian Gods, 
with their Hebrew origination, 


Baal from *V?, and Bel from NY El, Beelſamen from "2 
D'2P, Beelzebub, 2 King. 1, 2. 1213, Baal Peor, 2f. 
106.28, Numb.25.1,2,3- Moloch the ſame with Baal. Adra- 
melech ad Anamelech. 2 King.17.31. Eſa. 30.33, Topher 
ard Gehinnom, whence riwwz, The Samothracian Cabiri, 
Phenician Gods. Zur from 13 God's name, Pf. 119, 137. 
Cabiri from V2, Axieros YN "INN, Axiokerſos from 
FP IR, Cadmilus from PXIM, the miniſter of God. 
- Eliun fromiV'W, God's nitme. 21:25 from 5V 2, Fud. 8. 33, 
Plautus's Pxnulus: Alonim &c. from Ger. 14.19. Ilus from 
"X El; whence alſo i , and Heliogabalus. *8rodu frons 
D'2N Elohim. Deminus from PNIV2, Gen.28.18, The Egyp- 
tian Gods, their original Hebrew. ' Apis, 4 ſymbol of Jolephs 
ſo Serapis, from IN, Gen. 45.8. Oliris the ſame with Moſes or 
Adam, es Its with Eve, from Iſcha, Maevis the ſame with 
Joſepb. of Orus, Remphan, &c. The Metamorpholes of the 
Gods in Egypt. The cauſes of Mythologick Theologie. 


Y -H Aving gone throiigh Heleniſme,or the Grecian voynie 


The T\:cozonie of 


I the Phenic:i on 


we now paſſe on to the Oriental Gods, with endeavors Gods Helraicks 


to demonſtrate how their Gezealogie, Names, and Attributes, 
received their derivation from the ſacred Language and Oracles, 
We ſhall begin with the Phenician Gods, which were the firſt, 
ifnor as to time, yet as to dignitze; whence the Grecians tradu- 


ced the chiefeſt of their Gods, And amongſt the Phenician Gods, 9! P44! frow 


the chief was Baal, Bel, or Belws, concerning which there is 
ſome difference amongſt Phzlologifts; yet all unanimouſly con- 
| = cur 


VI, and Pe: 


fiom DR El. 


Hof, 2.16,17, 
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cur in this, that its origination was from ſome Hebrew and ſacred 
name; which will evidently appear from the notation thereof. 
Damaſcius,in thelife of Iſdore, mentioned by Photizs, tels us, 
un $olytias x} Eves mv Kegror "Ha, x, BIA, & BohdIlw 4mropuatun: T he Pheni« 
cians and Syrians call Saturne El, Bel, and Bolathen, Veſſins 
makes Bel the contra of Beel, from 72 gaal, the Lord, which 
name belonged originally to God,as it appears from Hoſea 2.16, 
17. But Serviws, on Virgil, ſuppoſerh Bel to come of XR 1, 
Gods name; whence the Greek "14x El, and the Digamma being 
added, Bia Bel, and ſo Belus. Bochart, ina perſonal conference 
he favored me with, gave me a good conciliation of theſe two 
opinions, by affirming, that there was originally a twofold Be- 
I»s, the one Aſſyrian, trom Bia, Heb. ?2,originally 7, the 4/- 


fyrian God; whence Nimred, the firſt of the CAſſyrian Monar- 


chie, was called Belwus: the other Belxs was a Phenician, from 
2Y2 Baal; the Phenician God, whence 1thobaal, King of Tyre,and 
2ezabel his daughter; as alſo many of the Phenician Kings, who 
were called Belus. Tis truez Bochart makes the Phenician 2/7 
Baal, to have had its original from the firſt Phenician King of 
that name bur yet I conceive ic not improbable, but that the 
firſt Pheniciany King, might be ſo called from their Gods name 
2P2 Baui, which was the title they gave the Sun, from his office, 
Gen.1,16, as he was reputed the Lord of Heaven: or elſe, which 
ſeems moſt probable, we may ſuppoſe the Phenicians to have 
had various ©'7P2 Baalim, ſome ſupreme, which they Riled 
$85 pv us 1 4 $uy 4786, natural and immortal Gods; (uch were the 
Sun and Moon: others, which they ſtiled 24%; 3:13, mortal Gods, 
Viz. the ſouls of their great Heroes and Kings. As for the for= 
mer ſupreme natural Gods, they called the Sun Baal, and the 
Moon Baalts or Beltis, that is, in the Scripture language, the 
Lueen of Heaven, As for the mortal or made Baalim, they 
were no other than the Souls of their chief Heroes, or Princes, 
which after their death received an m3: or Deification; and 
ſo became a kind of midling Gods , or Mediators betwixt the ſu- 
preme 
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preme God: and men, { which the Greeks called Su/uwure Demons) 


qhereot we find frequent mention in Scripture as Jud. 10. 6: r;, 5,44», 
13. The Phenicians tiled their + hag Bad! POW A Baal Baal tiled Bee!- 
Samen. So Sanchoniathon, according to the Verſion of Philg/*"** 


Byblius,in Euſebius prepar.lib.1.cap.7. Avyuir I jarouinur mas yam 
py 0e43eu0 Bis Learns Te9; 1 Hator* Th my 18,9171, $135 6700707 9700 , 2207 x1 2199 
Be:aoiplu xarirns © A drought happening, they liſt up their hands 
*to heaven,tothe Sun. For this (ſaies Sanchoniathon) they ac- 
*count the only God; calling him Belſamez, the Lord of 
Heaven. Beelſamen here, according to Philo Byblima's expli- 
cation, is in the Phenician Tongue PWV WI beelſamen 1. e. 
the Lord of Heaven: whence Philo Byblius immediately ſub- 
joins. 32 nagg goiritt x7c1G boars which is in the Phenician Tonene, 
Lord: heaven. To which he addes : 25/3 w2e; Exanes, but 
in the Greek tongue, he i zeus Jupiter. So that Belſamen is the 
ſame with 2&5 *oavun® Jupiter Olympins. So Voſitus, de Idolol. 
lib.2.cap.4. © This (lates he) we may confirme from the He- 
« brew Tongue, which differs in cialect only from the Phenici- 
©2y, For what the Phenicians pronounce Bee!ſamen, the He- 
© brews write PEW IYD2 baal Schamaim, i. e: Lord of heaven 8&c. 
Thos alſo Bochart(Can lib.1.cap.42.) And indeed all this tou- 
ching Be!ſamey, Sanchoniathon ſeems to have evidently traduced . 
from that funRtion or Office , which God had laid on the Sa, 
mentioned Gen. 1+ 16. the greater light to rule the day as Pal. 
136.8, 


 &.2: This Phenician God Beelſamen , the Jew: called Beel- ,,, -;.,,., 
zebub, as 2 King.1.2, Bag/zebub the God of Ekron. Concerning of 1:4/xe6as 
the Etymon of Baalzebub , various are the conjeiFures of the * #512 


Learned. The additament 2\21 zebub ſignifies a flie: whence 
ſome think it was added by the 7ews in a way of opprobium, or 
ſcornez as if one ſhould ſay, rhe Lord of 4 flie, It is moſt pro- 
bable, that this name Bee/zebub was given this 1d0l God, not by 
the Accaronites or Phenicians , but by the Jew: ; and chat from 
a great contempt and juſt _— of the Accaronitick Idelatrie. 

.C2 Yea 


þ ns 23.24, 


2 Kings 1.2. 


WHAL1I 2424, 


Tie Therganie 
of Bial Pcof 
Hebratth. 


Fig 9.10. 


Nam,z$-2,350. 
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Yea Veſſius ( de Idolol. lib.2. cap.4.) following the conjeQure 
of learned Foſ. Scaliger herein, thinks that this name Beelzebub 
was Curtaild by the Jews z who, by an eaſy -wtation, turned the 
Accaronitick name (according to Scaliger ) D'M2T WA baud zeba- 
him, the Lord of Sacrifices , tnto the contemptuous Ttle of 
2121 ?P2 Baal zebub, the Lord of flies, i.e. a God that regarded 
only flies; or that could not drive away the fl:es , by reaſon of 
their multitude, from the Sacrifices. This nameBeelzebub is, inthe 
NewTeſtament,changedinto «2.71 Bee/zebal,D\FT being made 
221 zebul; for greater contempt {ake: for 221 ſignifies dung or 
abominable , by which name the Gentile Gods are charaterized, 
2 King.23-24. whence this name Ba742 is in the New Teſta- 
ment applied to the Prince of the Devils : as indeed this Arca. 
ronitick Beelzebub was the chiet of their 14ols. Hence alſo Hel 
was by the Greeks called Accaror, according to that of the poet, 
Acheronta movebs ;, becauſe Bee/zebab the Prince of thoſe Dg. 
mon 1dols,was God of Accaron,as Mede and Bochart. The like 
Glaffius (lib.q.Grammat.S.Tratt.3-obſerv.q,) *Thename Bag]. 
© zebub 2.Kin.1,2. which in the New Teſtament is written &e, 
«748%, B being changed into L. cMat.1 2.24. Luk,tt,15.refers 
* ro the Idol of Ekron, and ſignifies the Zordof « fie or fille: ; 
© peradyenture becauſe it was thought to drive away thoſe per. 
© nicious flies which infeſted the Ekronitiſh countrey,as Hercules 
© was (tiled wpr-27 , from his driving away Locuſts, and Apollo 
* uns, from diſperſing the Phrygian mice, - The Jew: tra» 
*duced the name of this Idol to expreſſe the Devil by, and 
© moreover changed Bee/zebub into Reelzebul, which fignifies 
the Lord of dung. See more of this in Selden de Diif. Syrum 
Syntag-2.p.,211. That Beelzebub wis the ſame with Beelſames 
&c.See Awen de Idelol.lib.5.c.5. 

E. 3. This Phenician,Baal paſſed amoneſt the Moabites and 
Midianites uncer the Name of Baal Peor, So Numb. 25.2,3,6, 
P(al. 105,28. Hoſ. 9.10, W2 WA gaal peor, which the LXX 
render B:iag4;;} He was called Baalpeor from the mountain 
Peor, 


4 
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ris (Catena patrum Grecorum) On P[a.106 28. And they were 
joined to Baal prorJ"Efwher N 75 Beth ts 579 gt yup, ExAlvtc, 33 Bea 
BijA (vow Cum Oy amy 7) 7 Koper: The Idol of Baal ts inthe place of 
Peor z, but the Greek: call Baal Belus, whom they.affirme alſo to 
be Saturne, Joſeph Scaliger makes BaalPeoy to ſignifie the 
ſame with as Bjrr7or Thundering Jupiter. Ferom on Hoſ. 9. 
lib.2. tels us, that Baal pror the 1dol of the Moabites, is the 
ſame with Pri4pws. So 1fidorws Orig- lib.8.cap.11- © Baalpeor 
«((aies he) is interpreted an image of ignominie ; for it was 
« an Idol of 20a, firnamed Baal, on the mount of Peor, which 
« the Latins call Priapss, the God of Gardens, ec, That this 
Baal peor was the ſame with the Grecian Priapus, ſeems evident 
by their parallel ſacrifices and worſhip, For, as fornication was 
a main piece of worſhip,they performed to their laſcivious God 
Priepus, (0 we find the fame performed to Baa peor,even by the 


Peor, where he was worthipped as Num. 23.28, So Apollina- pr.1,1o6.:8, 


Iſraelites. SO Numb.25.1. Iirael is ſaid to commit whoredom y,n.15.1,2,3; 


with the daughters of Moab : which is explicated v. 2. by bowing 
down to their Gods i. e. in a way of fornication : whence*tis 
ſaid ver. 3. Iſrael joined himſelf to Baal peor] 1. e. worſhipped 
- bim by fornication, We have it expreſſed inthe ſame manner , 
Pſal. 106.28, By,joining themſelves to Baal peor, is ment their ,,,, 
worſhipping him by fornication: and by eating the ſacrifices of © 
the dead we mult underſtand ( with £Luftin on this place ) 
their ſacrificing to dead men, as to Gods or Baalim, They wore 
ſhipt Baa! peor, their chief God , (which Yeſiu: makes to be the 
Sun) by fornication and ſacrifices: or elſe we may refer theſe [a= 
crifices of the dead to thole they performed to their znferior Bag- 
lim, which were but ſome noble Heroes or Princes; who after 
their death were deifyed , and o became midiing Gods or Mee 
diatorsz as elſewhere. But thus much for Baal pcor, concerning 
whom, ſee more Yoſitus de ldvlolatr. 11b.2:C.7. 


F& 4. The Phenician Baal paſſed amongſt the CAmmonites Moiah amme? 


under the name of Moloch, from "\?2 Melek, the King. So 


the Ammonites 


Fo the ſamg with 
1 A: Bai, 
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, Kong: 11-7- x King. 11. 7- Molech is ſtiled the Abomination of Ammon, 
Lev, 20.2,3.4, Which v. 5. is ſtiled Milcom, &c. So Lev.18. 21. Lev. 20.2,3, 
- 4,5. 2 Kings 23.10. Thus Amos 5, 26. with the parallel, AR. 
Pigs "319: 7.43. we find mention of the Tabernacle of Moloch; where Inni- 
Afl. 7. 4; us and Tremelius (ubjoin this exegetick Note: Ton have mini- 
ſtredin ſhew in the Tabernacle of the Living God; but you have 
worſhipped really Moloch, the God of the Ammonites, (which by 
your impictie you have made yours)and other Gods of the Heathens, 
Synecaochically, This God of the Ammaonites the Prophet, in this 
place onely, mentions, becauſe the Ammonites being thtir neigh- 
bors, he would more [harply ftrike at their Idolatrie. Tarnovius 
faies, that the Aﬀixe in 23272 notes , that the Iſraelites fra- 
med an Idol proper to themſelves, according to the forme of the 
Ammonitick Idol. See more Glaſſius Gram. $.lib.4. Tradt.3. ob» 
ſerv. 17. (pag. 867.cait.2*.) That Moloch is the ſame with Ba- 
al or Belus, appears 1- from the parallel! import of the names: 
for as Baal fignifies Lord, ſo Moloch King. 2, We find them 
alſo both joined in one word, cM alech Belus, i.e. Lord Kine, 
3. Their zdenr:tie is farrher evident from the image of Moloch; 
which conſiſted of 7 conclaves, relating to the Sun, Moon, and 5- 
Planets; anſwerable to that of Baal. 4- Baal and Moloch hadalſa 
the ſame reference: for as Baal paſſed for the Sun and Saturne, 
ſo Moloch. 5. Their 1dentitie is farther apparent from the ſame- 
nes of their worſhip. So Owen (de 1dololatr. lib. cap. 7.) That 
Molech (laies he) « the ſame with Baal, ſeems tobe evident from 
the ſamenes of their worſhip: for they ſacrificed alſo their ſons to 
Bazl.and that in the valley of Hinnom, s Jer.7.31, &c. As for 
the worthip performed to Moloch, we have a general account 
thereof in the Scriprures above named; namely.that the P arents 
in honor of thu Idol God, were wont to traduce their children 
through the fires This Traduction, as Yoſſins(ae Idols. lib.2.cap$.) 
will have it, was nota burning of them, but februation, i.e. pur- 
gation of them; or a certain kind of expiation, whereia the chil- 
drea were led or drawn by the Pr/eſts,or parexis,through a ſpace 
between 
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between two great fires, &c. This he concetves is the meaning 

of all theſe Scriptures which mention heir paſſing through the 

fire, not their combuſtion. Though he denies nor, but that, be- 

fides this kind of Februation; there were alſo expiations made 

by burning of perſons in times of ca/amitie,&c. This explicati- 

on of that Learned man ſeems not to anſwer fully the mind and 

import of thoſe Scriptures, which mention the ſacrificing their 

children to Moloch: for Plal. 106.37, 38. tis ſaid, they ſacrifi- Ff. 1906.37.38, 
ced their ſons and dauehters to Devils, and ſh:4 innocent bloud, 

the bloud of their ſons &c. Unto Moloch we may refer the Gods 

of Sepharvajim, Adramelech, and Anamelech, to whom alſo Adramelech and 
they burned their ſons, as 2 King. 17- 31, Adramelech, from ogra 7 
12 VTRS gnifies the greatand valiant Moloch,or King. IN | 
Aaair is an attribute given unto Gon, which ſignifies properly 

. potent, valiant, great, excellent, as Plal,93 4 Anamelech im- 

ports the oracle,or anſwer of Moloch: for TV implies an anſwer, 

Orelſe it may be derived from the CArabick '2Y, which ligni- 

fies rich, as Voſſ lib.2.c.5. Bochart (Can. lib.1.cap.28.fol.5 84.) 

tels us, © that 4aranws is the name of a Syrian or Phenician God, 

Fas the Compound Adra-melech, 2 King, 17. 3. which Idol, 

© {ome of the Hebrews make to have the efreies of a Mule,others 

* of a Peacock. This Adramelech ſignifies a magnifick King, &c. 

I ſhall conclude this of Moloch, with that account I fiad of him 

in Bochart, (Can, lib.1.cap.28.fol-528.) © Tophet, amongſt the 

© Hebrews, is SDNTVA UN the fire of Gebinnom, i. e, the valley of 70); 15. 6; 

« Hinnom, or Hell, as they take it Job. 17.6. and Eſa.30.33. the £/*- 30. 33» 

© tranſlation being taken from the valley of Topher, which is al- 

fo Gehinnom; in which they werg wont to caſt their children as» 

*live into the fire, in honor of their Idol Moloch, as 2 King. 23. , ;:;,, ,. 50, 
*10.and Jer.7.31-3 2. which cuſtome the Pheniciarff uſurped be- Fer. 7. 31, 32. 
*fore Moſes's time; as it appears Levit.18.21. Deur. 18.10, and 

* the Carthaginians reteined this impious ſuperſtition eyvenunto 

Hannibal's time. Thus Bochart. The Samothras 


S. 5 Amongſt the Phenician Gods we may reckon the ci» Cabiri, | 
EO Tees WT be - four Phenich4s Gods 
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The Samothraci- Four Samothracian Gods , called Cabiri, which , though wore 
an Cabiri Phe- ſhipped in Samothrace, yet were they of Phenician origination , 
#1c3an Gods, ks” "6 34 
and extrat?, as *twill appear by the conſideration: of particulars, 
We have a good general account of theſe Cavzri in the anciene 
Scholiaſt on Apollonius Argonauticw 1, Thus , Wirm jo 
75 Etw)egrn mis Kaberppts, Gr Mytoiz; gncl 1 nt ovouamt, Trwepis d)" fro} my 
« bp%y , *At{4p0, *AtZiinupon,” AZtoupoor, Keown@. *AZinO & br Ov i Aye 
ea mp” AZiozapon 5 i Nepripdyn' Atiixipors $5 An" © If regnhuer®, impre 
Kzowa@ 5 Fewis iow, ds igape? Ateruvordue® «They worſhipped in S499- | 
© thrace, the Cabirt,; whoſe names are- mentioned by Manaſeas. 
* They are ia number four, 4x:eros, Axiokerſa, Axiokerſos, Kaſ. 
© milos. Axieros truely is Ceres; Axickerſa Proſerpine; Axieher 
© ſos, Pluto, or Ades; and the fourth,Caſmi/ns,is Mercuricy as Dig- 
* nyſodorus relates their names. Thus the Scholiaſt. Thar 
theſe Cabiri were of Phenician extratf, is evident by what we 
find of them in the fragments of Philo Byblius, taken out of 
S anchoniathon, as Euſebius praepar. lib.1.” & y  S»Jyz Noguey | 
©yd)þ or Sadyh 249%e: from Sydyk ſprang the Dioſcurt or Caviri, We find the 
fon $a4dig like mention'd by Damaſcins,in Photias: Yew tv. wad, is 
Gods name. Areguipus ih dyrt 6 Ke% pus Sadyk begat children which, they inters 
pret Dioſcuri & Cabiri, Firſt Syayk or Sadyk was a Phenician 
God, yea their chiefeſt God, anſwering to the Grecian Jupiter, 
and no other than a Satanick Ape of the ſacred name FS $adgik, 
attributed to the true God of 1/-ael, as Pſal. 119.137. andelſe 
where. And as the parent Sadyk, (o all his children called Ca- 
birj, were alſo of Phenician and Acbrew extract. This is excel- 
leatly well demonſtrated by Bochart , Can lib.1.cap.12:fol.4.26; 
where he aflerts © that the Cabiri,trom 122 Great , were Phe- 
* nician Gods worſhipped chiefly at Berytwm: andall the Samos 
© thracian Cagirt were of Phenician origination, as their names 
import. The ſame Bochart (Can. lib.2.cap,2.f0l.784.) on theſe 
words of Sanchoniathon [ atiouwes i Kefngyr] affirmes, that the 
DYVAD Cabbirim were the Great and potent Phenician Gods, as 
the word imports. This will be put out of doubt by an exa- 
med 


Pſal. 119.127. 


Cabbix. 
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men of the particulars, The firſt of theſe Cabir7, as mentioned 
by the Scholiaſt on 4polionivs , is *atirzs, whom he interprets ya;,9; coes; 
Ceres: and ſo indeed the Phenician lignifies (according to Bo- 

charts Origination ) the Ga of the Earth: for CM xieros a- 

moneſt the Phenicians ſoundeth SN TIN Achazi-eres, i.e. the 

Earth is my poſſeſs;on or Dominion 5 which was Ceres her title. 

Thence follows Axiokerſa and Axiokerſos which differ only in 4io!er/z 7ro- 
gender and termination , and are by the Scholiaſt attributed ro epic: 
Proſerpine and Pluto, whereunto they anſwer according to the 

Phenician Origination : for S"P keres lignifies deſtruition and 

death,as in fer. 46. 20. and ſo V2 'V'IN Achazy Keyes, death is ,4vrs Du 
my dominion or poſſeſsion , according to the Hebrew charaQer of. 

the Devil, Heb. 2. 14. whom the Grecians called "ay, from 

MAIN the Earth, and the Phentcians 5''2 Muth, Death, and the 

Latins Pluto: as before chap. 4.85. Laſtly gouns; Caſmilus , eafiin has 
or.Cadmilus, another ofthe Phenician Cabirt, 1s the ſame with ic, 
*XDMN c hadmel, which ſignifies the mrniſter of God , proportice 

#able to Merceuries name , who paſſed tor the Miſter of the 

Gods, So Bochart (Can.lib.1.cap.12-f0l.42 9.) © Chadmel ((aies 

© he) Mercurieis changed into Cadmilus, becauſe the Phenician 

eNis by the Greeks rendred *1a&- , whence, in the Phentciar 

Theologie, 14S is the ſame with Kezro: 3 namely Saturne is cal- 

lel ?8 el,chence 119,as in" Demaſcius. Yea Bochart, in the ſame 

place proves, that the very Prieſt of theſe Cabsri, called by the 

Greeks wing Or anc, as Heſychins, wing ines Kaberpur » was of Hebrew 

01121pation ; for K:us Coes Is the ſame with the Hebrew 172 Coen Coes from | 
a Prieſt: It being uſual with rhe Greeks , from Hebrew words © 
ending in N, to torme their Acculativesz as from fonathay *1 

pduy- 

6.6, Hence there follows, in $anchontathon's 24:39114 or de-,,. 
ſcription of the Phenician Gods, another Generation of God: Y Cs pe 
called Eliun,&c. Philo Byblius words are theſe wnt 7472; 31vemism, Goneilogicy 1nd 
Err naniuwC vrtes According to theſe is generated Eliun, called he git The 

. 5 . . : PATTe(t .O.CS 
the moſt High, The Greek Faiiy Tut Is exactly the ſame With 3d [01.cs. 
the 
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the HebrewiV'?Y Flion, a name in a peculiar manner attributed: 
to God, fignifying the Moſt High; and ſo indeed Philo explicates 
his name, calling him U4:zs the 20ſt High. * This God Eliun 
had for bis wife 8uga9,#. &. in the Phentcian and Hebrew 172 


Pew ,crThco berith,a covenant. We find mention of this Goddeſle 7u7e. 8. 


#)rie bn lg Sv» " 
SINEOINTTS. z * 


Pltyus's Pen 
1s, 


Y's Thertonte 
of Uratings Hee 
#raick. 


$51.14.19, 35, 


33. Baal-Berith their God: which, as it ſeems probable, badits 
original from a ſatanick imitation,ot Gods entring into covenant 
with Abraham ; whence he was ſtiled a God of , or in covenant : 

And hence the Devi! (who affeRed nothing more than to be an 
Ape of the Great God ) would needs aſſume the ſame ſtile of 
E ai7y Pnp29, in the Phenician 5112 [V2 B/ion Berith , the Moſt 

High of ( or in) Covenant: which is rendred F#n4. 8. 33. Baal 
Berith, as in what precedes,C.1,8.3, The Carthaginians (who. 
were bur a branch of the Phenicians,as the name Pax imports) 
makenuſe of theſame Title to expreſle their ſupreme Gods byzas 
'tis evident by plautws's Panulus: (which-is the greatelt Relzgne 
we have of the Punick Language) inthe beginning whereot we 

find theſe words : N'yth alonim Yalonuth: which Scaliger, in his 
Appendix to Emendat. Temporum; and Bochart Canaan lib.2s 

cap.6.fo.80 1. thus explicate NV) CU NN 83 7 wor ſhip: 
the Gods and Goddeſſes. $7 is a particle of asking, "Sa note 

following the Accuſative caſe. © The reaſon, ſaies Bochart, why 

<[explicate alonim YValonuth the Gods and Goddeſſes, is given us 

* by Scaliger. exiiv is the name of God amongſt the Phenicians 
© (as Philo Byblius teacheth us) who ſtile each of their heavenly. 
© Hoſt by this name, as in Plautus's Penulus ; & Siſenſa on that 

* place has noted, that ©4/on, in the panick Tongue, is God: 

Philo Byblins proceeds to ſhew, how that this aw Elizn, called 

the moſt High, lived near Byblus, and begat tegrlvs whence the 

Heavep was called by this name tar Hranus; That this whole 

table of Eliun's begetting Uranus, is but a Satanick imitation of 
Gen. 14. 19+ 22+ is excellently demonſtrated by Bochart Can: 
lib.2. cap.2, fol.784. * That Eliun is ſaid to generate Heaven 1$ 


* (faies he) taken from Moſes's words , Gen. 14 19+ 32. _ 
FRY 
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£73711") IN The moſt High Cod gentrator . of the Heaven, 
© For 19? ſignifies alſo to generate,as the XX render it Zach, 
© 1345. FN tymrotu: and ſoit ought to be rendred, Gen.4,1, 
1have begotten, 1''?; Elion is the ſame with 2hilo's' £1: only 
for the Hebrew '22, philo puts vgrdsys which is of the ſame 
import, ſignifying Heaven, as alſo of Hebrew origination 
from "\N or light, wheace ;4 and 52r's Heaven,as before,C. 1.5. 3. 
_ -Phils addes that th Eliun or moſt High engaging with beaſls, 
periſhed, but was by his Poſteritie adſcribed to the Gods 5 x, 10x; x 
Surlas bs m179\8 irinour whom his Poſteritie worſhip with drink offe- 
rings and ſacrifices. This part of the fable ſeems to refer to 
Adams, and Eve their engaging in conference with the ſerpeat , 
and fall thereupon;who were notwithſtanding reputed and wor- 
ſhipped 2s Gods, by their Idolatrous poſteritie, 

$.7. After Eliny, and his Son Uranre, there follows, accor- 


: ſ ; boy 
The geaealog'e 
Ilus {rom El 


ding to Sanchoniathons 2yria., the fonsof Uranus or Heaven, Gods name. 


which are 1us, Betylus,Dagon, Atlas, The firſt borne of Vra- 
7us was (as before chap. 1.-3s) lus, S0 Philo Byblins "lov as 
Kpirer, Tus who alſo was Saturne. "ln is evidently the ſame with 
PR E1, a proper name of God, For what the Phenicians and 
Hebrews write ?N El, the Greeks uſually write*1a@, 1/os- So 
the Phenician ?NA12 Chadmel, the miniſter of God, or Mercurie, 
the Greeks render Kdſwa® Cadmiles, as before. And thar 
Sanchoniathon writ ?N El, according to the Hebrew , not "ins: 
Ilos, (which was added by Philo Byblins) is evident by what we 
find mention'd, by Photius 262 out of Damaſcias,; gimns x; Evpoe 
mv xpivor” BA x; BIA & Bohod\w imvoual2umre The Phenicians and Syrians 
call Saturne El, and Bel,and Bolathes, Where's is perfectly the 
fame with the frog or mighty Ged:: and Gen: :1/4+ 19, 20. 
' We find 1. joined with 1T'Y E1;on, From the Phenician *N 
and "ax E1,or hel came (as our Englith Hell, fo) the Greek 5,,5 
the Su»,which generally paſled amongſt the Phenicians for $4- 
. kurne their chieteſt God ;, as elſewhere, Hence allo the: 58x 
was worſbipped, at Emeſa in_Phenicia, under the Title of "B+. 

Dd 2 242210 
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#;:cax6- Or- Heliogabalms, SO Herodian lib. femy $ oi imwpn 
034m 75 eorvizar g2v7 ExcnaGancr warrns, This, the natives worſhip, 
calling him, in the Phenictan tongue, Elagabalus. Some give 
this Eleagabalus « Greek origination, and ſo make it to ſignific 
the ſun of the Gabalites. But Bochart , on more grounded rea= 
ſons,gives it a Phenician Origine from 222. MX Ela gabal,which 
in Greek ſignifies, 7 +45 #aa5r, OI 5 x71d;, God the fictor or Creator : 
which the Hebrews exprefle by VT IN, God who created all 
thingss and the Arabians by ?2R1 Ie. algabil, God the makers 
Namely, the Phenician Philoſophers Sanchoniathon Mochus &Cc. 
perſuaded them(clves, that the Su- was the great CAyrchitett or 
framer of all things: whence Porphyrie cals the Sun,unglu' 35 
xauirn; the creator of the world, This is a paraphraſe on the 
Phenician name Elaagabalus, or Heliogabalis, which was not of 
Greek but Pheniclays orizination: For the Emiflenes , a- 
moneſt whom the worſhip of this God flouriſhed, had nothing 
to do with the Gabalites, By all which it appears that "1a "ma 
71G & Exuez4berG- were all traduced from RN El Gods ſacred 
name. Hence it followes in Philo Byblizs, © 5 partir 7 vs 
vs *EAut}u emveaidnonr, de wp xpirior, THE Companions of Ilius, i,c. S$a- 
turne, are called Eloeim, that is to ſay, Chrontes or Saturnians. . 
As lus comes from PN £1 or 11S Zloah, fo *{aut from 
THINK Elohim Gods name, which is applied alſo to Angels and 
TFudzer, © or tek 

$. 8, Hence follows another Proadut# of Uranus,called B ety» 
I:u2,0r Betylion. So philo Byblius out of Sanchoniathon, tn161n 
9445 Legrds Bar/are Aid us buyer unarnotur, The God Uranus ex- 
cogitated Baiylia, having faſhioned thems into living ſtones. Bo- 
chart (Can. lib.2.cap. 2. f0.785)) conceives, that Sanchonia- 
thon, for living ſtones, writ CoEWI CRVMAR anointed tones, 
from the radix *V'P , which amongſt the Syrians ſignifies to 


How theſe Be. gnoints but, ? and @ being tranſpoſed , for 2'2W2, philo pybii- 


1yba came to be 
. Theogonized Or 
made Gods, 


#5 read DS V2), whence he changed anointed into living ſtones. 
And *tis not improbable, but that the Devil. might have " 
oy ha 
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hand in this tfanſmutation, thereby to infuſe a principle of 1- 
dolatrie into the credulous people z perſuading them , that 
theſe Stones were indeed living, So Damaſcius tels us, 7% * 
Bainnov Ae F dig wviulucy, I ſaw 4 Batulus moved in the Air. 
As for the original of theſe Bety/ia, or Betyli, "tis made very 
probable by the learned Jo: Scaliger, Bochart, and Owen, that 
they had their origtnal, by an hel-bred imitation, from Gen.28. 
18,19. and Gen.31-13. the ftoxe which 7acob erefted, as a me- 
morial of Gods apparition to hims wheace he called the name of 
the place Bethel, the houſe of God: and thence the Phenician 
Batylia, or Betyli, Thus Bochart Can.lib.2.cap.2.f.785. *San- 
© choniathon called the Betylia, anointed Fones: which ſprang 
© fram the example of 7aco#, who Gen.28, 18. called the place 
© Bethel &c; which Godconfirmes Gen. 31.13. The Phenicians 
© therefore imitating this, firſt worſhipped this very ſtone, which 
the Patriarch anointed, So Scalizer in Euſeb. (fol. 198.edit. 1*.) 


tels us, that the 7ews relate ſo much; namely, that * although 


< that Cippxs (or ſtone) was at firſt beloved by God, in the 
*imes ofthe Patriarchs, yet afterwards he hated it, becauſe the 
©Cunarites turned it intoan Ido), Neither did the Phenicians 
onely worſhip this ſtone at Berhel, bur alſo, 1n imitation of this 
Rite, ereted ſeveral other Bety/ia, and that on the very ſame 
occaltion, For look as ]acob erected this play of ſtone, as a me- 
morial of God's Apparition to himz ſo inlike manner the ſu- 
perſtitions Pagans, both Phenicians and Grecians, upon ſome 
1maginarie m9z1«z or Apparition of ſome God, (or the Devil 
rather} would ere& their Betylia, or Pillars, in comme- 
moration of ſuch an Apparition. So Photius , out of Da- 
maſcins , tels US: x7! 13s *Hais 74409 BC © that near Heliopolis, in 
« Syria , Aſclepiades aſcended the mountain of Libenws, and ſaw 
*many Bet1/4 or Betyls, concerning which he relates many mi- 
racles. He relates alſo, *that theſe Bety/ia were conſegated 
*{ome to Saturne, ſome to ?upiter, and ſome to others 6c. S0 
Phavorinus: Bain Miv& prige& x7 + Nfrroy "HAlu ThAv@5; v4 
tylus 


Gen.28, 18.19; 
Gen 3 
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tylus is a flone which ſtands at Heliopolss , near Libanw. This 
ſtone ſome alſo call jaw ftels, waich is the ſame word by which 
the LXX render Jacob's pillar, Gen« 28.18. 1252, where the 
LXX readitciaw: fo Lev. 20.21. Again, this Betylms or Be- 
tylionis by ſome called CA bair, Abadir, Abaddir. So Priſct» 
© 4744 lib.5.* Abadir is God: alſo that ſtone which $aturne de. 
© voured for 7upiter, called by the Grzeks Betylms, has the ſame 
name given it. - Bochart (Can. lib. 2. cap-2.) thinks this Abdir 
or Abaadir, to be derived from V7 [48 Ebin dir, which figni» 
fies a round ſtone: for (uch was the figure of the Phentcian Baiy- 
lia, as Damaſcins in Photius: « The Betylius was a globe exaRt and 
© round, of a whitiſh color, in length the Diameter of a [pang 
© but it appeared ſometimes greater; ſometimes leſſer, ſome- 
times alſo of a purple color. Or elſe Abaddir may be the ſame 
with the Hebrew VN 4b-addir, the magnifick father, by 
which name the Phenzcians called their Gods, as Auſtin Epiſt.44. 
All which laid together gives us evident notices , that this 3e- 
11s (the produdt or iſſue of Uranus) was but a corrupt Ape of 
Jacob's Bethel, Gen.-28. 18, &c. See more of this in Owen de 
Tdololatr. lib.3.cap.8 pag. 224. Alſo Bochart Can. lib, 2. cap, 2. 
and Stilingf. Orig. $-book-3.cap.5.ſetF-10. 


The Theogonic of $S. 9+ We find mention alſo in Sanchoniathon , of Dagon, 


Aeyuv 35 9 Elruy , Dagon who ts Siton: (010 what follows, az1vr aver 
> Tops ain 8 <eorgor, Snaidn Zivs defre®: Dagon , becauſe he found 
out bread.corne and husbanarie,  calted Iupiter the Husbandman: 
whence Dagon Is referred to 11 bread corne, as Bochart, We find 
trequent mentionoof this God in Scripture, as 1 Sam. 5, I. &Cc. 
There were (everal other Pheniciax Gods (already-mentioned,) 
which had an HebrewexttaR, As Taantes, the ſame with Cana- 
41n and HMercurie, of whom ſee chap.4-$.4. 112 Muth,the ſame 
with Pluto; as chap.4.S-5. Aftarte, or Aſbtaroth, the ſame with 
Jung cbap.2.8.4. Baaltis, the Queen of Heaven: Jer, 7. 18. as 
chap 2.5.7. Melcarthus, the ſame with Hercules: chap.5.$.4+ A- 
2/215, Mars: 6-5-$:5. Chryſor, from VS WW, the ſame with 
Valcan, 
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Y'ulcan,ot Tubalcain: chap.6. $.1.of this book. | 
6: 10, Having gone through the genealogies of the . Phenj- _ 7" Font'en 

cian Gods, we now proceed to the Egyptianz wherein we doubt zoe of auncw 

not but to giveevident norices of their Hebrew origination, Bo. 0''g/na!. 

chart,in a conference, afſured me, that none of the Egyptian Goas 

were more ancient than the Patrtarchs,Toſeph, &c. 
1. I ſhall begin with 4ps, which ſeems apparently a ſymbol 31", 471969! of 

of the Pzcriarch 7oſeph; as Yoſſius (de Idololatr. lib. t. cap. 29.)has ,gtyh, . i 

well demonſtrated.So Iulits Maternus,1nd Ruffinus [ib.2. Hiſtor, f:CiHlats, 

Eccleſ. cap. 23. Alſo Suidas, in ems, tels us, that Apis was 4 

ſymbol of Ioſeph, &c. PYoſſiss makes this probable, 1. From the 

greatnes of the benefits, which the Z2yprians received from 

Joſeph, which no ſ[y-»bol was ſo apt to expreſle as the Egyptian 

Apz, made in the forme of a bu#ock; and fo reſembling the fat 

and lean Kine: yea, we find the ſpirit of God Devr. 33-17. com- 

paring Ioſephto a bullock, So Saxdford de dcſcenſu Chriſti | 1.5, 

19. © Ioſephaiſo is Aps, who. tor rhe ſupplie of bread corne af- 

© forded to the Egyptians, was worſhipped under the forme of 

*:n Oxe, (ſo that none may wonder he is mentioned in Scrip- 

© ture under the forme of an Oxe, Deur. 33-17.) according to peu 31. 17; 

© which reſemblance alſo Minucins, in times paſt, the Prefe of 

© Proviſion at Roe, was in very like manner honored with the 

forme of a golden Oxe, or Bull, 2. The ſame is demonſtra- 

ted from the great reverence 2nd eſteem Pharaoh and the E- 

gyptians had for Toſeph; who received from them, whilſt alive, 

the greateſt ſymbo/s of honor that might be. Pharaoh made him 

keeper of his Seal, clothed him with a princely Robe and chain of 

| Colg, called him Saphenath paneah, i-e. according to Onkelos and 

lonathan, the Interpreter f ſecrets, and laſtly made him Hzgh 

Steward of Egypt: Neither can we ſuppoſe, but that he, who 

was ſo greatly honored by them whilſt living, had alſo as great 

honor atter his death; eſpecially if we conſider, that it was the 

mode of the Zeyptians to preſerve the memories of their zoble 

Benefattors, by ſome fignificative Hierozlyphicks, or Symbols; | 

PER : which 
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which, though ar firſt were intended for civil commemoration 
onely, yet were afterwards abuſed to Idolatrie. Thus S»widas (in - | 
Sarapts ) tels us,that Apis being dead,had a Temple bwilt for him, 
wherein was nouriſhed a Bullock, the ſymbsl of an Husbandman. 
3- The ſamemay be evinced from the very names Ap# and Se« 
Apisſrom DN, rapis, For Apr ſeems evidently a derivative from 2 ab, a 
©4453 Father, as Toſeph tiles himſelf Gen. 45. 8: 28? for a father to 
Pharaoh: whence Poſſins inclines to think, that acclammation ' 
T"2R abrech, which Pharaoh commanded to be made betore To- 
ſeph, had its riſe: for 0nkelos makes it a compound of 5x ab, a 
Seripin, the ſame Father, and TI? rech, rex, a King. As for Seraps, it was the ſame 
wi) Azis, with Aps, andalſo a ſymbol of Iofeph: which Yoſi:us collects 
from this. r. Thatit had a Byſhe/ on its head; as a ſymbol of Io- 
ſeph's providing Corne for the Egyptians. So Swidas in £ream: 
(4bov Fyean y Ty nepanjs 2+ From the Etymon of Serapis, which is 
derived either from VV an oxe, or from ” ſor, a prince, and 

Apis: both of which are applicable to Foſeph, &c. 
6ſricthe ſme 2+ Nextfollows 0firs, who by the beſt conjetures we can 
with Moſes, make, ſeems to be the ſame with Moſes, For 1. Diodarms tels us, 
that Oſiris was called by the Greeks aww &, the name of Bace 
ehus, ie. an; fupiter's fon , and Nivz Nyſa, a place in Arabia, 
where Moſes was; as before chap.3. $.3+ 2. The body of Ofires 
was (aid to be buried in an Iland of Nzlus: as Moſes was caſt ito 
the river. 3. Diodorns tels us, that Hercules was the chief Cap- 
tain of Oſirzs's armie: that Joſhua was Hercules, who accompani- 
ed Moſes out of Egypt , and commanded the 7ſraelztes in their 
milirary exploits, we have before proved chap.5.5.3- 4. Again, 
Diodorus (ates, © that Oſiris had in his armie” arafuw A nub ,eco- 
© vered over with a dogs skinz which thence was pictured with a 
© dogs head, and called wryins the dog-keeper &c, All which 
ſeems to refer to Caleh's name, which ſignifies a dog, &c. 5. Far- 
ther, Paz is ſaid to war under 0firis, By Paz is meant the Fewiſh 
Mefſiias, who wasthe Shepherd of Iſrael, and led them in the wil- 
dernes, as-betore chap, 6s F« 5, 8c, 6: Laſtly, &ſirss is _ ro 
On ave 
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have Hornes &c. from the miſtake of 2/9ſes's charagter, who is 
thence pictured with hornes, Sandford de deſcenſuChriſtil. 1.8. 05ricthe [wwe 
18, makes Oſiris the ſame with 7oſeph. ©* Moſes (faies he) with 7% 77%. 
© the Princes of the Tribes, carried up the bones of 7oſeph unto 
* Canaan; hence the Poers fable of ©ſirs's bones &c. For To» 
 ſephwas that old 0firs, whom Pax nouriſhed, whom I conje- 
ure to be Iſrael, oferis, conſidered Phylically, was the Sun, 
as hereafter c.8.S 9. Of 0firs (ee more Yoſeins de Idololaty. !. 
I.c4p.30. where he makes a threefold 0firs, the r- Egyptian, the 
ſame with Mitſr aim: the 2. Theban: the 3, Arabian, the ſame 
with Bacchus, and ſo with Aoſes,as before chap. 3.5. 3. But Flu* 
tarch and Diodorns ſeem to make the Egyptian Ofiris the ſame 
with the Arabian. So Nonnus Dionyſiacon 4®, Kei Aljuilly Atorioe 
— Qccc:S&,andof Oſiris the eAgyptian Bacchus &&c. Otherwiſe, 91:7, the [me 
we may make 0f;rs the ſame with 4dem, and ſo his wife 1s the wih Adam, as 
ſame with Eve; from 1/cha, which in Hebrew ſignifies awife, as " "x nicer 
Voſſius de Idol. lib.1. cap. 3. 8- Sandford de teftena L 1. $18. (5.1 Geo: 
makes I/;s to be the ſame with XLoſes's Mother, as before c. 3.5: im Moſs ma- 
3. See more of Iſs chap.2. F. 5» of 7uno; and of 0ſirss chap. 8.5.9. C 5 IP 
3- Another of the Egyptian Gods was called 3ſnevis, a ſa- 1... 
cred bull, worſhipped at Heliopolis. So Plutarch, lib. de Tſide & Bu! Heine. 
Ofir id: 6 3% Batman ripe & Cug oy Mrtur whe in, ('Ocied © 5 lnepy, (is, 
win 5 x, 4% Amy aemea Vouten) way th x, Stig iye mwe's 3 FO Am. 
The Bull, which « nouriſhed at Heliopolis, cated Mnevis, (which 
is [acred to Oliris, and, as ſome think, the {ans of Apis) & black, 
and next in honor after Apis. Voſius (Idol. lib.1. cap. 29:) lup- 
poſeth Munevi and Api two diltint ſacred buls, whereof LA pi 
was worſhipped at Memphs, and Mnrvs at Heliopolis. Albeir 
we allow them to be diſtinQ, as to the ſear of their worſhip, and 
ſome Rites; yet, I conceive, we may grant them to have the 
ſame original Idea and plattorme; namely Ioſeph, who was wor. 
ſhipped by them of 14emphis under the forme of Apes, and by 
them of Heliopolis under the lymbol of Mncvis. Yoſſius de Taol, 
lib 1.cap,27- makes aaa, rat of Menas, the firſt Feyp- 
E 11an 
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tian King, whom Herodotus cals Mb» Men; whence the German 
and our Engliſh, Mar, which refers to Adam,as before ch4..4. 
Mnevis confidered phylically, was a ſymbol of the Sunzas «c 8. 


$. 4. 
Aaron, fi- 4. Another Egyptian God was 0rus, who, taken hiſtorically, 
ter Moſis; 22713 j5 ſappoſed to be Aaron; but if we confider him phyſically, ſo he 


Gentilium Orus * 


eft,frarer 0ſri- is the ſame with the Sy, from "1 or, the Sun,or light, as chap. 

dis. Sand eſe l; Q F. 9. 

Lp 39, 5. That Remphan AR7. 43. wasan Egyptian God, and the 
ſame withi1'2 Cyjun, Amos 5426. as allo with Saturne, ſee what 
precedes chap+2. $.8. | 

eFeyjtiorum Dii 6. The Poets fable, that the Gods, who fought againſt the 

9s aud Foctes Giants, came out of Ezypt &c. This ſome refer to the twelve 

pry nataa 1/raez- Tribes of the 1ſraelites,that came out of Zeypt under the conduct 
ricoris duodecim of Moſes 8&c. Thus Sandf. Deſcenſ.l.1.8.20.* The fables agree, 

roy wag © that the Gods, with whom the Giants fought, came out of Z- 
« eypt: theſe were the twelve Tribes, They conſtitute father 
© Bacchus the General of the whole Armie: this is Moſes,8&c. The 
ſame is more largely aſſerted by Dickinſon, Delph, Pheniciz.c. 
2, of which ſee B.3, c.8.$-1. 

The P'ctaror- $. 11, Iſhall conclude this diſcourſe of the Pagan 9#-2»iz, or 

nnd won genealogie of their Cods, with an ingenious obſervation of 30- 

| chart,in Hiftor.de Animal. ſacris, part. 2+ lib. 1. cap. 10. fol. 62, 
wherein he gives us the original of the fabulous Metamorphyſes 
of the Gods in Egypt, drawn from Hebrew paranomaſies. * The 
© Egyptians ({aith he) fable, that 13s was changed into a Swalow; 
© becauſe 7/is openly alludes to PD Sx, a Swalow. And thefa- 
© bulous metamorphoſes of Gods do often depend on the alluſi- 
© on of words. So Anubis was feigned with a dogs head, becauſe 
<MA)2 Nobeach (igniftes barking. And the King 4ps is worſhip- 
© pedinan Oxe,inallufton ro IN, whereby the Hebrews ex- 
« prefle an 0xe. Thence the LXX read. Jerem. 46. 15. an, for 
©TVRD, as they would exprefle it for PV, And in the 


* Giants war, the Gods, for fear of the Giants flying iato E- 
; 9/4 
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© -ypt, changed themſelves into diverſe ſhapes, @v14 1ib.5,Mes+ 
&YÞ*, - q | | Þ! J 
' ramorphe Dux greets di xit fis Fupiter - Lybits eſfet cum cornubus 
* Hammon. Fnpiter, the chiefcſt God is turned into a Ram, be- 
© cauſe ?N, God's name, 2nd ?'N ajil, a ram, are paronymous; 
* and the p/yral of both is 37 pacchus , called by the + 
*gyPtians Oſire , 1s changed into a goat; becauſe VIV Seir, 
© which ſignifies 2 goat, allndes to Oſiris, Juno aſſumes the figure 
© ofa bullock; becauſe MNPWY 4ſhtaroth, whereby 7uno was cal- 
led, (alſo 4ſtarte) ſignifies an herd of Bullocks, &c. Thus Bo- 
chart, Whereby we ſee what a world of fables were coined, 
touching the Goas their genealogies, and metamorphoſes ; and all 
from miſtakes of 1ewiſh words, ſtories, or myſterics. | 

$. 12, Thus we have diſpatched che firſt part of Pagan 
Theologie, called Mythologie, or the fabulous genealogies of the 
Goas: wherein we bave given very probable, if not ſc:entifick no. 
tices, thar their chieteſt Names, CAttributes, and offices were al- 
ſumed in imitation of, and derivation from ſome Hebrew names, 
Attributes,Perſons, and Traditions, Whereof we have the ſum 
in Sandford, de deſcenſu Chriſti l, 1.8.6. tothe 25, where hefirſt 
lzies down this concluſion, That the names of the Grecian Gods 
were of Hebrew origination: and then, having thewn how the Gre- 
cians formed and ſhaped their aſlumed Deities out of Hebrew 
names, and ſtories, he proceeds to particulars; and demonſtrates, 
that 6G was tracuced from N F | CHITIIN Elohim, $7. as from 
"141 or dat in Shaddai, Ais, Inpiter's name: $. 8» From TV 
Tehova, lev, 14%, Taoth,Teje, Hee as alſo ld in Jupiter, Jove, Eu- 
vios, &c, were traduced: $. 10,11.12,13, From MNXAY Sabaoth, 
=0S,E26«41&®, &C. F. 14. From 'IIN Adonai,” a4; Adonis: &. 
15. Allo+38& Phebus, as the American H70h, from Jehovah. 
Laſtly, that "tzzy& Lacchus was derived from TT 14h,or lehova; 
as in like manner all the ſacreds of Bacchus from the Hiſtorie 
of Moſes, the ſame Sazaford proves at large. 17.18. ig. The 
like he proves of Hercules, whoſe Theogonie he Cerives from 
loſhag: & 20,21. See more of this in whar precedes ch-p.6.5.10, 
Ee 2 of 
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of th's Book, As for the canſes of this Mytbologick Theologie, 
they may briefly be reduced to theſe heads. 1, One great ſpring 
of this Mythologick Theologie , was the ambieniticand equivoca- 
tion of the Hebrew words, wherein theſe ortental Traditions were 
firſt delivered, This made the Grecian;, unskilled in the He- 
brew 1diom, very apt to miſtake things. 2. The ſublimenes of - 
the matters or myſteries, unto which theſe fables related, gave a 
oreat occaſion to their original. 3. The #mperfedion of the 
Tradition; which was conveyed ina very broken and mangled 
manner, eſpecially ro the Grecians, &c. 4, An affeiFed humor 
in Mytholoziſts, inclining them to attribute the Attributes or A» 
ions of ſeveral perſons to one chief, or of one to ſeveral; hence 
many 1upiters. 5. But the main prolifick principle of Theologick 
Mythologie was a vain humor of imitation, which poſleſt the 
Grecians, and led them to coin Fables; as hereafter. 


CC M————— 


— ... 


CHAP. Vit. 


Of Pagan Natural Theologie andits Tradufion from 
Scripture Myſteries, and Stories, 


The diſtribution of Theologie. Natural Theologie moſt anci- 
cient, andtraduced from Divine. Which is proved 1. from its 
End. 2. from its ObjeR, 1. Supreme, whith was the Sun, The 
ſundry appellations grvuen to the Sun , 4s their ſupreme God, 
1G from REL God's name» The cauſes of mens idolizing 
the Sun, from Gen. 1-16, it; Dominion, Compoſure,Motion, 
&c. 10b.31.26,27. Dent, 4. 2+. The Sun idolized by the Tews. 
Demons the immediate objet. Their Names, Original, 
wmo{,1e, Nature, Offices, conformable to the Tewiſh Meſhias. 
of Columnes, Images, and other mediums of Natural wor- 
ihip. The Time whey, and Places where Natural Theologie 


firſs 
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firft took place, Chaldea the firſt ſeat thereof. Ur Gey. 11: 
28.31. So ftiled from \\N or, the Sun , wor(hipt there, under 
the Symbol of Fire, inſtituted by Nimrod. The Sun ſtiled Bel 
from IN Zl, thence iuG. Eſa.46. 1, Nebo the Moon: the riſe 
of its Deitie. The Perſian Natural Theologie. Amanus the 
Sun, from "PN Lev-26.30. Mithras the Sun. Horſes ſacrifi- 
zed to the Sun, as 2 King.23.11: The Natural Theologie of 
of the Magi, the ſame with that of the Zabii, The Egyptians 
Natural Theologie. The Sun /tiled Orus, Oftris, Mnevis, 
Eſa.19.18, Apis: The Egyptian Demons, The Pheni. 
cian Natural Theologie, The Sun cated Baal , Beelſamen, 
Aglibelus, Moloct, Eleagabalus, Adon,&c. The Moon £4 [- 
ztarte &c. The Phenician Baalim, The Grecian Natural:Theo. 
logie.The firſt Grecian Gods Planetarie. The Sun named and 
worſhipped in Saturne, Fupiter, Dis,Dies pater,74o, Apollo, and 

' Bacchus. The Grecian Demons: The deſign of the New Plato 
niſts of Alexandria, to reforme their Natural Theologie. 7he 
Roman Natural Theologie. Janus the Sun &c. 


& I, P 4g» Theologie, as we formerly hinted, was anciently The diſfris 


diſtributed into wlxlw,moe,y mimils, 7. Myrthick 
which ſprang from the Poers figments. 2. Phyſick, which re- 


button of Thee 
ologie into Fa 
bulous, Natural 


ſulted from the 221ſteries of Nature, and mans corrupt contem= #34 Civil. 


plations thereon, 3- Politik or civil; which owes its original 
to the/nſtitutes of Legiſlators , and the 7dvlatrous inclinations 
of the People. The firſt that gave this diſtintion, was 9. Mu- 
tizs Scevola, the ſon of Publius, whom Tulle cals the Pontifex. 
So Anguſt.ae Civit.lib.q.c,37, It is related (faies he) that Sce- 
© ola, the moſt learned Prieſt, diſputed of the three kinds of 
« Theologie ; the firſt from the Poets; the ſecond from the Phi- 
© loſophers; the third from the Prizces of Cities. The firſt he 
© ſaies was Nugatorie &c. Terentius Varro followed Scevols 
herein, as LA uenuſt. de civit. Dei lib,q.cap 4+ © Thereare three 
kinds of Theologiezthe firſt is called!Mythick or fabulous; uſed by 
© the 
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© the Poets: another Phyficks, which the Philoſophers ufed: a 
© third Ciwi/,in uſe amongſt the People, The F#rft is accom» 
* modated to the Theatres the Second to the Univerſe, the 
* third to the Citie- thus Yarro, The Poetick was accounted 
by the more wiſe Heathens, Scavels, Varro, &c. moſt fabulous 
and abſurd: the Civil was preferred before the Poezick , yer 
not approved by the forenamed Yarro and Scevolas becauſe 
*<was imixt with many falſhoods and things unbeleeming the 
Gods. The Phyſich Theelogie was that which the wiſer Pagans, 
eſpecially the Philoſophers, approved and commended. 

We have treatedat large of the Poetick or fabulons Theologie, 
in the Sevez foregoing Chapters z wherein we have explica. 
red the $-1iz,0r fabulous Genealogies of the Pagan Gods, with, 
more than meer conjeRural, proofs of their Traaucttion from 
ſome Hebrew Names, Perſons, Attributes, or Offices, We hall 
now proceed to the Pagan $:ca03;z gveruy Natural Theologte, with 
endeavors to demonſtrate its 0r:4g:znatzon from ſacred Oracles , 
Or Operations. 

, $2, This Natural Theolozze was of all moſt ancient: for the 
Natural Theo!o- ; "O | 
eie moſt aaci- Poetick or fabulous Theologie , was but an Allegorick Expoſition 
enzzwith its de- of the Natural; as the New Platoniſts will have it. Hence they 
CN. make Fupiter to be the Sun, or ether, and 7u»o to be the 
gie demoaſtia- ' Moon,or Earth,&c, As tor the time when this Natural wore 
led, ſhip was firſt aſſumed, we ſhall not be peremptorie chereiny but 
this, we no way doubt bat to prove, that it was taken up in imz- 
zation of, and derivation trom that Divine Worſhip, which was # 
due to the true God, Creator of Heaven and Earth, This we" 
{hall engeavor to demonſtrate trom the exd, objes, authors, and 
chief Seats of this Natural Theologie. 
1.From its Ead, 1. The chet exa, for which this Nature! Theologie was at 
fi: jaſticuted, ſeems evidently no other than this;namely,a vain 
deligne or artemprt ty reduce /apſed mankind to that priſtine 
ſtate ot happines, which it once enjoyed, by vertue of the 
£1; it covenant , and (till retained ſome remote Phyſical Fo 
0 
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of, and inclination unto. For, without all peradventure, theſe 
firſt Natura! Theologiſts, could not but receive ſome imperfet? 
notices, or broken Traditions, from their Anceſtor Noah, con- 
cerning Adams happy State in Innocence, his fa, and of the 
way of Redemption by a Savior; which comparing with thoſe 
xeivou iprorey COmmON Notions,ingraven Upon their Nature ; made 
them ſ9mewhat emwulons of regaining that /of# happines: in or- 
der whereto,they concelit this their Natural Theolozie, to be the 
moſt proper expedient. And that this was the chief end thereof, 
will appear by what tollows, concerning the 0#jci# of Natural 
Theologie, 


$.3. 2. As forthe 06je? of this Natural Theolozie, it was &i- 2 From ths 
ther #/t;mate and ſupreme,or intermediate and next. The wlti- 9 of Notun 


. , ral 
mate and ſupreme Objett was,for the moſt part, ſome Planetarie 1; 


worſhip , 
Ss 1, Ste 


Deitie, ficſt the Suz alone; then the Moon, and other Planets, preme referring ; 


Though I doubt nor, but that the firſt Chaldean Philoſophers 
as alſo the wiſer Grecians, Pythagoras, Socrates,Plato,&c, termi- 
nated theic Natural worſhip, ultimately on thetrue,eternal, in- 
finite God ;, though they let it paſſe through the hands of their 
Idol Demons, or falſe Mediators ; of which hereafter, 

2, The intermediate or next object of Natural T heologie or 
worſhip,was ſome Mialing,made Gods ; who had been originally 
ſome Heroes or Novle men; but atter death, by I know not whar 
Satanick ?m4«a; Or Conſecration, were made (in imitation of the 
Hebrew Immanuel) 2:92: God men, or Men-God:, and Me- 


to ſome Planet, 


'I 0 the true God. 


The Semi Gods 
0! Demons, 


| diators betwixt the ſupreme God and Men. Theſe Mediators ' 


were ſtiled, in the o77ental parts D'2V2 Baalim;& by the Gre- 
cians az/uorzzs Demons. We find this diſtinRion excellently well 
explicated by Ph:lo Byblaus, who, inthe Prologue of his work, 
(as Euſeb.l.1.) ſaies,That the moſt ancient of the Nations,the Phe- 
nicians and Egyptians, had, beſides the Planetarie Deities, which 
he cals 243; qvnn3; Natural Gods , allo $3; 3n7:; mortal or Men» 
Goa:: namely the ſouls of their great Heroes, or Benefattors, 
For thus he ſpeaks os T&Ac40 m7 Tap Cop3ogon , ouptres Sz quires 73 
Are 
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*Atyv aint , CILY as x, of Aotal Taphaafer 419 rw 5 Sins IrbwC or, ury ire wg 
Te pgs Ty Prout yprran Swegrmeg 1 8, x7 mtv milgarta; me w91.WSp% ra my 
TETg5 K, TOAD) itn; a 1a%3r WY Sw, ws Did; Tegmruneh, © The moſt an- 
© cient of the Barbarians, eſpecially the Pheaicians and Egypti« 
© ans, (from whom thereſt of men received this cuſtome) eſtee- 
© med as their ſupreme Gods, ſuch as found,-out or adminiſtred 
* things neceſlary tolife, or in ſome regard afforded great bent- 
© fit to Nations. But thoſe who were eſteemed as BenefaFors 
© and Authors of many good things, they worſkipped as Gods, i.e, 
© as made Gods Or Mediators &C. | 
The Firſt , $- 4+ I ſhall begin with the ſupreme natural God or Gods and 
Supreme Batiee endeavor IO demonſtrate h#, or their Traduttion from the 
the $,n: the I rue God Fehowvah,his Names, CA tributes, Operations,or Ora- 
original of bis cles, The firſt great Natur God, the Idolatrous ſons of 
non, Noah began to Idolize, was the Suu. So Philo Byblins our of 
Gods delegated Sanchoniathon, tels , that the Phenicians made the Sua their 
pens to the Chief God: T2700 Indy ewopuor {4 0y09 PE xueon , Beeronpulun xA&AvwTio bt 
bd rat” Tegg Farttt ward rewrr., This they count the only Lord of Heaven, 
| ' calling him Beelſamen, who with the Phenicians,is Lord of Heaven 
i.e, Hebr. 2B YI, The Aſſyrian: Riled him 22 bel, and the 
Grecians 411& from ?N El, Gods Name. Thus Sandford de De- 
{cenſu Chriſti 1. 1.8.7. where he ſpeaks in"theſe words, thus 
Engliſhed: * In the firſt place, ſaies he,?N E1,Gods name offers it 
* ſelf, allo Elohim,and Elohe;which differ ſo liccle,that #219 Helze 
© 0: ſeems to occupie all three, For whence, I pray you, came 
© Helios? the moſt learned confeſle,that it is not of Greek origi- 
© nation, Some affirme thar it is of Punzck, others, that it is 
© of 4ſyrian Origine: both of which proves what we intend, 
« For both Herodotus, when he underſtands the Hebrews, cals 
© them Phenicians 5 whoſe Tongue the Punick: [| P eni ipft quaſs 
© Pheni, corrupto nomine appellati } fo called from the Phenici- 
© 43r, Uſed: as allo Tacitms attirmes, that the Aſſyrian: gave 
* origine to the Hebrews,and poſleſſed their Countrey. There- 
ore they char make Helio: an Aſſyrian or Phenician name, ons 
elle 
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« feſſe alſo thatit is Hebrew: which alſo the Taterpreter of Yirgi! 
* (Servin! </£3, I. 646.) demonſtrates from this argument,.be- 
© cauſe Helios 1s drawn from that Linguage wherein Hel, Hebr, 
£?N, ſignifies God. Now none can be ignorant, that in the (a- 
« cred Scriptures Hxe/T Hebr. 287] is uſed for God, which the 
© Greeks of old ſounded He/[Gr.*#a] as its confeſt by our Di- 
e vines (Theodor. contra Her. l.5.c. de Spiritn.S. & Nicet.Orthod; 
$1;b.2.6.29.) =Which things ſtanding thus ; the Ancients (2 4- 
© xob. Saturn. &c.) did, though darkly define,or limit the univer. 
£ (al multitude of the Gods by the Sx alone: and we lefle won- 
« der at it, that this God (the Sun) ſhould traduce his name from 
© the Prophetick Writings; (eeing heace alſo he ſeems to be fur- 
© niſht with his Chariot and four horſes, For , that the Grecians 
*detorted Ellas's-fiery Chariot to make up-this Fable, of the 
© Sun's Chariot,is affirmed by Chryſoſtomws Serm. de Helia. 

-- The original ground and ſpring of Idolizing the Sun ſeems 
this. Firſt,God,Gen,1.16. beſtows a delcgated Dominion on the 
Sun , making it the Lord of the day: ſo Pſal.19-1,2,3,c4c. And 
without doubt this delegated Dominion was, by Sacred oral Tra« 
dition, handed down,throughout all Ages of the Church, by the 
Holy Seed, until it was committed tothe Holy Scripture by 
Moſes. From this Sacred Tradition, lodged in the boſome of 
the Church, we may ſafely grant, the Apoſtate, fons of Noah, 
Cham, 8c. received ſome pwotices & dilcoveries of this Delegated - 
Soveraigntie committed to the Sun z whence they, forgettipg 
their Creator, place the Sup, his creature, in his room ; and ſo 
makeit their Nat#ral God, and abſolute Lord, calling it Baal, 
Beelſarwen, Moloch, &c. titles which import a Soveratentic and 
Dominion,as Gen. 1.16. mt F 


2. To this we may adde, as another cauſe of the Suns being :. Je gui 
Deified, its admirable compoſare, and motion; whereby the hearts 1ufture and ve. 


of theſe 1dolatrous Sonsof Noah were raviſhed,firſt into Admire 


gular motion of 
the Sx2 cauſed 


tion, and thence iato CAHdoration of this lo gloriows a creature, it to ic adoicd, 
Indeed theſe Admirable perfettions of the Sun, afford excellent © 
| F f matter 
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matter of CAdmiration and Contemplation to 2 gracious heart , 
that can contemplate and admire the infinite perfeRions of his 
Creator,in this glorious creature, as Pſal-19.1,2. Butan heart 
Tdolatrically inclin'd, ſoon looſeth the ſenſe of its Maker,in ſuch 
1aſtrious and beautiful objefts of ſenſes Hence Plato,in his Cra- 
i11us, draws the origination of the name 2; God, trom 3» to 
7un : becauſe the courſe of the Sun (their ſupreme God): was of 
all moſt rapid and ſwift , as Pſal. 19-5, Plato's own words we 
ſhall hereafter mention, It may ſuffice at preſent to hint , that 
the [wift and orderly motion of the Sux, and orher Playet:, gave 
the firſt occaſion of their being ſo much admired and adoredas 
Gods. This Lat&antins lib. 2. cap. 24- gives as the original 
cauſe of the Egyptian Idolatrie. * Secivg (laies he) in Egypt 
© they could hardly contain themſelves within doors, by reaſon 
© of the delicious conſtitution of their countrey , they ſpenc 
© whole nights in contemplating thoſe Celeſtial Bodies, mo« 
©ving in ſuch a conſtant regular manner ; whence they inſenf#, 
© bly fell iato this perſuaſton, that the Str, were Gods, and Con. 
* ferwators of the Univerſe , which therefore they worſhipped 
2. Yhe Suns in- * With various Rites and Ceremonies &c.. 3. Another cauſe of 
| Fence , another the Swps being deifyed, was thoſe ſenſible influences, and effets, 
cauſe of ts being hich lowed from him. Man naturally is apt to aſcribe a 


14 Divinitieto what affords him relief and ſuccor; eſpecially if 
it be an #ziverſal Cauſe of Good. Now the $#n having ſuch a 
pro'ifick, and powerful influence on all ſublanaries , and ſenſpbles, 
no wonder if the corrupt imaginations of mans fooliſh heart, at. 

Fom..18,21, {xibute a Deitie unto him,as Rom. 1-18,2 1, This was that which 


Jer.44.17.18. #nweagled the Idolatrick Iſraelites into a ſuperſtitions Adoration 
of theſe Planetaric Deities, Ferem. 44. 17,18. for then had we 

Jer.14.22. plenty, &c. Therefore God checks them for theſe Yanities, 
7er. 14+ 22, and Penl, A. 14. 17. plainly indicates, that the 

Gentiles, from a vain expeAation of Swccor from theſe Celeſtial 

Fudicial 4firo- $945e5, Were inticed into an Adoration of them. And 7udicial 
bogic. Aſtralogie, which began to flouriſh amongſt the Chaldeans and 
« Egyptians, 
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Feyptians, even in the beginning of 7dolatrie, afforded a more 
powerful influence to this Idolatrick deifying of the Sun. For 
theſe Fudicial Aſtrologers aſcribed, almoſt all manner of influen- 
ces and effetF+,both Natural, Moral,and Divine, to theſe Celeſtial 
bodies, and then, no wonder, if they paſle for Gods. For it we 
grant the Hypotheſis, which pon Aſtrologer: have to this very 
day contended for 3 That theſe Celeſtial Conſtellations and bodies 
have an univer[al influence, not only on Natural bodies, but alſo 
en Politick States , yea on the ſpirit, of men, and that direQly z 
this, I (ay, being granted, I cannot ſee how we can rationally de. 
nie them a Deztie, 

4- Another prolifick cauſe of the Suns being Deified, was his 
glorious Reſidence in Heaven, There is, as 'tis obſerved, an 


4. The Suns re- 
fidceace in Heas 
ven a farther 


innate perſuaſion in the heart of man , that the proper objec? of cauſe of its being 
our worſhip reſides in Heaven 5 whence men naturally, on all P*6*4: 


occaſions of Divine adoration, lift up their eyes to Heaven, as 
Gods place of Reſidence. Now thoke Apoſtate ſons of Noh, 
fiading nothing in Heaven more g/or:0w than the Sun, conceir 
that the only objec of their tWorſhip. That theſe were the genu- 
inc cauſes of that Natural worſhip and Divinitie, which the fiſt 
Idolaters gave to the Sw, is evident from what we find in Fob. 


* 31-26, 27. If l have =_-- the Sun &c. This good man treats 7%. 3 1.26.27; 


' here profeſledly , of that Idolatrows worſhip given to the Sur; 
which in his Age ( who lived about 450 years after the Diſper- 
fion ) had gotten a great foorine amonglt thoſe Idolaters. And 
he gives us the chief ſprings and roots of this Ido/atrick Deifica- 
tion of the Sun and Moon; which were theſe. 

* I, An Eye pleajorg contemplation of theſe Glorious Creatures , 
4,26. If I beheld the Sun when it ſhined &c. This is explained 


by Moſes, Deut,q-19, And left this jhouldeft lift up thine eyes 144.419, 


to heaven ] whereby is implyed that an Idolatrick Contemplati- 
on of the. Sun &c. was a main cauſe of mens Idolizing vt it. 
2. Another cauſe is the hearts Admiration of, and cleaving to 
theſe glorious objec; So a” 31. 27. If mine heart did flat- 

2 ter 


Dcut, 11, 16, 
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ter me ip ſecret. The heart is the main fountain of Tdolatrie, as 
Deur. 11.16. beware leſt your heart deceive you, and turne you a= 
fide to other Gods: the heart is the great Idol-maker. Whence 
follows CA deration, which formalizeth the Idol: fo Fob. 31, 27; 
If my month did kifie mine hand, which was a ſpecies of CA dora» 
z10n. Thus the contemplation of the Eye draws on the Admir a- 
tion, and affeionate inclination of the Heart; whence follows 
Adoration and Deification of the Sun, &c, This was long ago 
well obſerved by Diodorws Siculns, 116.1. © The molt ancient In- 
* habitants of Feype (ſaith he) contemplating the world above 
* chemand the whole Univerſe,fell into a Fupendows admiration 
* of the Sun and Moon, and eſteemed them as eternal and fir 

* Gods: whence they called the Sun 0ſir#5, and the Moon Iſis, 8c. 
Thus we ſee, how firſt the Sux, and then the Moon, and in after 
time the other Ftars, came to have a Divinitie aſcribed to them. 
We find this well ſet forth by Yofſius , ae 1dol.lib-2:cap.5,* As 
© by little and little, mankind departed from the woiſhip of the 
© true God, (o in the ſame degrees muon Polytheiſme began in« 
© ſenſibly to increaſe, Firſt Divezne honor was given to the Sung 
© becauſe there was nothing more conſpicuous, and more accep- 
© table to our fenſes than it. Next, the Moon ſeemed to gain 
© the ſame honor; which therefore was taken into a copartnerſhip 
©in worſhip. Hence the ſame honor is communicated to the 
© whole hoſt of Heawen, and then to the whole machine of Hea- 
© ven. Afterwards the like was attributed re the Elements, and 
©laſtly to the whole Univerſe; becauſe the whole was conceived 
<to be of 3 Divine nature. Mean while, as there is one nature of 
© all things, ſo the more wiſe directed their worſhip to one Dez- 
tie &c. By which its apparent , that the more judicious Philo» 
ſopbers ({uch as Pythagoras and Plato were) acknowledged one- 
ly one ſupreme and chief God, which ſome made to be the Sun, 
others the true God, that firſt, infinite,eternal Being, which gave 
Being to all things; according to the Scripture account of God 
bis. worſhip &c. as hereafter. See more ofthe original of thele 
Planetarie 
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Planetarie Deities in Owen, 'T beolog. lib. 3«cap. 4. who, I 

confeſle , has furniſhed me with much light herein. 

Yea thele glorious excellencies of the Sur, did not onely invea- rhe $w idott- 

ele the hearts of poor Heathens into Idolatrie, but alſo many 4% tbe 7ews. 

of the carnal Jews were enticed thereby, ?oſeph Scalizer, Trihe- 

res. cap-27. tels us, thatthe Sun was wotthipt for a God by the 

Eſſenes in Fud2a; and that which founded this perſuaſion in him, 

is an expreſſion in Philo the Jew #2 &3 3:0prnxs , thus: Hs 5 wb? © 

rol huteg? tia Sams tvagpmu, aft # io, x) LT raved? Als @ drigert(©), cwws 

weſar asrewl0r, F arms cunwerer Buns Searis Thy Navotey avid artnndirer. 

© Twice every day they (the Efenes)are wont to pray; morning, 

© and evening: at the riſing of the Sun begging felicitie, I ſay,true 

C felicitiez amely, that their minds may be repleniſht with hea» 

yenly light, That which addes to this perſuaſion is a paflage 

of Foſephs, who, ſpeaking of.the Eſſenes, ſaies, that when they 

g0 to (too), having diggeda pit, they fit rhereon covered round 

* with their Cloaks, os iti ras oa Fhetor Th 92s leſt they ſhould 

injure the God of Light, i.e. the Sun, Petaviaus, 1n his Notes 

on Epiphanim, follows. Scaliger in this perſuaſion of the Zſ{enes 

worſhipping the Sun, though C. Salmmſirs, Io: Croius, and. Go 

Yoſſi us diſſent, , 

$ 5- Having diſpatcht the ſupreme natural God, or Gods, The oigiaal of 

which takes inthe ultimate object of Natural T heologie and wors | ia fia - 

ſhip; we now proceeed. to the 3; 3ryzw3, the mortal or made OR Tn 

Goas, which were intended as 2eaiators betwixt the ſupreme 

God and mortal men, For theſe blind Heathens had (o far a ſenſe 

of their lapſed eſtate, and diſtance from the ſupreme God, as that 

they conceive ic coo great preſumption, yea imp«ſible for them 

to have communion with him, but by ſome Mediators, or me- 

diums of Woiſhip. Whence they canonizea, or inſtituted cer- 

tain midling Deities,and Semi. Gods, which ſhould be as Media- 

tors and mediums berwixt them and the ſupreme God, to tranſ- 

mit their Prayers and Saerifices to him,and his Precepts , Rewards 

and Influences to them. Theſe made Gods and mediums of wore 
(4 me ge bt 
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-ſhip were either Perſons, or Things. The Perſons were the ſouls 
of ſome Heroes deceaſed, and canoniz'd: the Things were Co. 
lumnes, Pillars, lmages, and at laſt whatever carried any thing of 
Divinitie. 

| We ſhall begin with the Pagan Mer-Gods, which were the 

firſt,and moſt #niverſaly received Mediators or mediums of that 

Natural Worſhip, which the Heathens performed to their ſ#- 

preme Godor Gods. And here we doubt not but to demon- 

Krate, that theſe midling Men-Gods or Mediators, were taken 

up in ;mitation of, and derivation from the Iewiſh Meſſias, 

which was Immanuel and $1:r$$0nt®, God-man, or mediator be- 

twixt God and men, This we ſhall endeavor to make good 

The original of both from their Names, Nature; Inſtitution, and Offices. Firſt as 
the Baatim and tO their Names; theſe Men Gods were ſtiled by the Phenictans 
Pons, (where they ſeem to have had their original) V2 3aalim, 
: Lords: which name was originally ſacred and peculiar to the 

Ho. 316,17, true God of Iſrael, as tis evident from Hoſ. 2. 16,17. And ſhalt 
call me 710 more Baali, &c, They were called by the Grecians 

"nw , from the Hebrew "VN or PN, Princes, as before, chap. 

5-$. 1. Burthe common name the Greeks gave them was Az. 

wares, Demons, becauſe they had the knowledge and inſpetFion of 

s]l human AMairs, anſwerable to the character of the Zewiſh Meſ- 

fas: The Romans called theſe Demons, Semidei, half Goas, 
Medioxumi, midling Gods, and Deaſtri, ftar- Gods: becauſe they 

ſuppoſed their reſidence to be chiefly in ſome far-of which elſe- 

2 The originat Where. 2. As for the original inſtitution of theſe Baalim or 
of their inſttuti. Demons, Meade on 2 Pet-2. 1. (Diatrib. 3-pag- 538.) proves at 
0, large, that the Baalim amongſs the Phenicians, were nothing elſe 
but the Souls of Great men deceaſed, acified, and worſhipped I” 

Gods. *© For (ſaith he) Bal, or Bel, a Phenician King, was after 

© his death Deified: whoſe worſhip Jezabel, the daughter of 1:ho- 

© baal, King of Tyre, brought into 1/rael, Whence tis moſt 

probable, the Greczans received their dorine and worſhip of 

Rev. 9. 20. Demons, So Meat inclavis Apocalyp.on Rev. g. 20. YO 
0 
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oftheſe Demons,2s the ſame with thoſe Zaalim, tiled alſo in 
Scripture the Hoſt of Heaven, from Belws a Pheniclan King &Cc. 
Thoughit is not improbable , that Belws the Pheniclan King, 
might be ſo called from Beal, or Baelim, their Gods and Lords; 


and theſe ſocalled from Bae!, God's name. That theſe Baalim, 
or Demon Gods, were none other than the Souls of ſome Great 


Heroes deceaſed, is evident from Pſ.106. 28. They Joined them: ſal, 106.28; 


ſelves to Baal-peor,and ate the ſacrifices of the dead. Hereby(ſaies 
« Deodatt)is ſignified the origine of Idolatrie, which began by 
© attributing dzvine Honor to perſons decealed. Thale, and Py- 
thagoras ſeem the firſt that brought theſe Demons to any exat 
Idea, forme, or ſhape. Tis true, the Poets Orpheus, Homer, and 
Heſiod brought ſome rude 1dcas, or rather firſt lines out of the 
Oriental parts, Eeypt, &c. yet (as Plato well obſerves) they 
made little diſtintion betwixt their Demons and ſuperior Gods, 
But Thale: 1nd Pythegoras, who converſed in Egypt, and dealt 
much in Jewiſh Traditions, paring oft many Poerick fables, and 
ridiculous Attributes applied to thoſe Demons, made them 


more Artificial and Philoſophick Mediators. Plutarch gives us The mode of thig 
the mode how this Pagan 2x6 or Deification was accompli- 757 72 
ſhed. * We ought (fates he) to judge, and-firmely believe, that Jus. 


© the ſouls of 7i1rtvevs men , according to Nature and Divine 
*7vſtice, become of holy men and Saints, Demie-Gods; and of 
© Demie- Gods, after they are perfely (as in the facrifices of 
© Purgation) purified, they become entire and perfet Gods. 
Montaigne (Eſſais liv 2. chap. 12+) gives it us more fully thus: 
© See a ftele this mode of ancient Deificatzons. After the grand 
*and proud pompe of Enterrement, when as the fire began to 
< ſeize on the top of the Pyramide, and the bed whereon the - 
© perſon deceaſed lay, they let flie, at the ſame time,an Eagle, 
* which flying alofr, ſignified, that his ſoul flew ap to Heaven, 
* whereot we have a thouſand Medailles 8c: To this Pagan De- 
ification of their Demons , the Popiſh Canonictation of their 
Saints exatly anſwers, as their. Canomifts ingeniouſly _— 


Y 


7 The ature 


and condition of 
theſe Demons, 
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and both one and t'other were .but .corrupt imitations of tlie 
true Meſſias, 8c: as hereafter ſhall be proved. | - 
- 3. As for the nature and condition of theſe Dewons,the Poets 
Orpheus, Homer, and Heſiod diſcourſe ſomewhat confuſedly of 
them: but the Ph:loſophers, who were” the chief Founders and: 
Promoters Of this awunkcgziz Demonologie, treat more diſtinitly 
ofthem. Thus Plutarch ( Placit, Philo. 1.8. )tels us, that The- 
les, with Pythagor as, Plato, and the Stoicks hold, that the Demons 
are ſpiritual ſubſtances, of a midale nature and condition betwixt 
the Immortal Gods and the Heroes, This opinion Thaler is ſup- 
poſed to have:brouglit with him from Egypt into Greece. For 
that the Zeyptians held the lame, is affirmed by Jambliche ae 
my(ter. /Egypt. But there is none that treats more accurately 
and arnply of theſe Demons, their v4ture, and qualitie,than Plaroy 
who inhis /16.13, ae legib. cals'them $43; ywrews begotten Goa, ale 
{® 3-2 w3 viſible Gods: Again, he makes them to be ite 8 wire, 
Idols and Images of the ſupreme God, the Creator. And more 
folly in his Sympoſium, fol, 202. &c. he deſcribeth theſe Demons 


Demor,nidling to be of 4 midale'natare, betwixt God. and men: his words are 


Gons* 


&. The offices 0 


theſe Demons an- 
ſwerable to thoſe 


of the true Meſs 
[/ A8, 


T1 Sunoror uwemty Rr Swe th.g Ponte, x W wiCarpeorieer 3y BLOC: Every 
Demon t between Gta and man, being plac'd in the midſt of bath, 
He likewiſe cals theſe Demons is 43, the works of God y and »! 
ad 256 14:54, things made by God: and ſometimes he cals them 
5ourars,immortal... As for the qualtic and dienitie of theſe De- 
ons, lis (aies ( Politic, fol. p- $1): A 24 av a; Cunnt ger ra Tm UBS O67, 
Demons dre Co-rulers with the greateſt God, All which Platoxick 
ContemplationsgexaRtly anſwer tothe Scriptures charatFer of the 
true Meſdias, who is.(aid, igregardot his Humanitie, to be made, 
or begotten; allo a wifble image of the inviſible Godi $r4r2wr, 
God:Man, and Mediator betwixt; God: and man ;' alſo Corruley 

with-Gad, OLCs 1... H Ie-45@ | | | 
- + +: Laſtly, we have a very ample and exa& account in Plato; 
concerning. the. faces of theſe Demonsz. which fully anſwer to, 
and;therelore, we.may. preſume,:were Originally traduced from 
c 
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ehe Scriptures account of Chriſts offices. So ' Platoil Synipoſium 
fol. 202, &c. After a diſcourſe of che Nature of this ' Demon, 
Socrates detnands, me Sustws i200 m Azyulriory what Facultie or. pow.. 
er has this Demon?  Diotima replies: *npuldior g dams? uivor Geois 
ft-mag* arp mer, 5 dams ww ops 9157,) (they have a facultie) toine,s Demons trinſe 
terpret and tranſmit the Affairs of menta the Gods, and the fair} op: in, bY" 
of the Gods to-men. T ben he proceeds-td:explicate, what: theſe Gods, and the 
Aftairs otmen and the Gads were: % & dim yg nn; of Men, the'tards of the 
prayers and ſacrifices 5 fy emnitenm 3 dab wer, but\ of the Gods 19 mew 
| Gods, thiir:Commana:, aut Rewards far Peerificet.c,c And: hence,, a 
taking occaſion to open hit mind more tully,he faith, :2+that_7uters of pi- 
all D:wization proceeds from the condutt of theſe: Demons.:; 3 7941 0. 
That alſo by vittue of their Megiations all Communion with "Bat wee 
Gods is tranſaQed: 94% y Wropuny s 6 Tum þ Vs Adi Thre wage hy jithe Gods and 
hunka 5.4 Ddnerr@ ur aryear rpm RCs, 0d int inet. mith many” i» 2467 ts 
buthy the mediation of this Demon;.. by whom'oll compmanion ang nn 
conference betwixt the Goas' and men s maintuintd. Wherein 
wehaveall the Offices of Chriſt explicated by Plato, and appli- 
ed to his Demon; which-we cannot rationally-imagine; cauld e« 
ver haveentredinto his brain, without the'aiſifance of ſome: [a, 
cred Tradition. i not and arty aha yore 
- The Pythagoreans held the (ame ſentiments of theſe Demons; 
fo alſo the Stoicks, as Laertius in Zen: eng; 4 if) wat nva; Suluwrns we 
Yo mer vue Sues Lerms, They ſay. alſo,: there: are: certain. Demons, 
which have « ſympathie with, or care of men. Anday the. Pagans 
took the Idea ofttheir auuronezzs Demonologie fromithe Scrip- : 
tures account of the true Meſſias, ſo in like manner the Papiſts 
received the original 1dea of their 4xorerenue Saint worſhip, trom 
this Pagan Demonologiez as tis eyidentirom 1 Tim, 4. Lgvunes 
alas Auwirian, Aoffrines of. Demons; which is eygellently. apened 
8nd demonſtrated by «Mede on this'text, in a. Treatiſe called, 
the &Lpoſtaſie of the latter Times, from page 31.10 37., edit- j 
But more.concerning the Tradu@ion ot-Pagys Demgns;from 
theitrue Meſſias,rinethe:tallowing dilggyrle of Pathogoream Phis 
loſophie. Gg S, 6, Be- 
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ns F&. 6. Beſides theſe Men: Gods, or Demons, the Pagans had 
ſbip. many other mediums of Worſhip, which were a kind of midlin 

or repreſentative Gods, -interpoling betwixt them and the ſu» 

preme God or Gods. Amonglt theſe we may reckoa their ſa- 

cred Columnes, which the Greeks call 55x, Stelas: fo the LXX on 

þ THe P:LMCE- [eva26. 1. Deut. 16, 22. where they reader 2X2 pillar , by 

ria; which Kimchi makes to be a fone ereed for prazer. Much 

of the ſame import were the Seas Betyliay which werear firſt 

onely ſymbo's of a Divine preſence, but afterwards abuſed to 

ſuper ſtitton, and niade Gods, as in the former Chapter, $. 8. 

Clemens Alexandrinu tels us, * That theſe 5iaw, or ſacred Co- 

© lumaes, were invented inimitation of the pillar of Cloud, thae 

© went before the 1ſraclites in the wildernes. Certain it is, that 

the wiſer of the Pagans did not worſhip theſe Stoncs as ſapreme 

Gods,\bur at farſt onely as'commemer atives of lome Divine pre« 

fence; and afterwards as an Organ or Bodie, which was informed 

and ataated by ſome Divine or rather Demwoxack Spirit. 

2. Ofthe ſame imporr alſo were the Heathen &a>cam, ar 7- 

mage: artificially compoſed, for the reception of ſome Divine 

ſpirit or Influence. For theſe poor Heathens finding their ſu- 

preme Cods, the Sun, Moon, &c. too remote and abfent, they 

conceit it neceflarie to have certain 7meges and Symbols, to re- 

preſent and receive the 7»flucnces of their abſens Deities, This 

ſuperſtitions inclination induced the 1ſraclizes to make a Calf, 

7. Ex0d.32.1- Plotinns Ennead.q-lib.3. cep.1 1. unfolds this whole 

<a 33-1: myſterie, ſhewing, < that they eſteemed not theſe Images or 

« ry oy 6 and abfolutely as their chief God; bur onely as 

* ſymbolick bodies, informed and influenced by the ſoxl of their 

God: as a Glaſle is informed by the. Image or ſpecies that fals 

apon it, of which elſewhere. Unto this Head alſo we may refer 

the numerous multitude of Zeqptian perty Deities, which were 

made, not the #/timate objec of their Adoration, but onely weds + 

#ms thereof, For finding, as they thought, ſomewhar of D#- 

vinitic in almoſt every Creature , they made it a __— of a- 

. doring 
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doring their ſupreme Gods, All thefe ſymbolick Images, ſen- 
fible Formes, and viſible Repreſentations, which the wiſer Hea- 
thens uſed as nataral Mediums of that Devotion and Worſhip, 
they beſtowed on their ſupreme God, ſeem to. have received 
cheir original 1des and derivetion from thoſe Symbolick Types 
and ſhadows, which were appointed the Fewiſh Church, for the 
more ſolemne Celebration of God's worſhip, as hereafter. 

$. 7. Haviag gone through the 0bjes of Natural Theels- 
gie, with the original grounds of their being Deified and Ado- 
red, we now proceed to a more full Inquiſition into the parti- 
cular Places where this Pagan Theologie firſt took root, and 
whence it diffuſed it ſelf tato other partsz together with the 
Ganſes thereot., We haveatore (5.4.) ſhewed, that the #{:#- 
mate and ſupreme 0bje# of this their Natural Theologie was, 
amongſt che firſt and moſt of the Pagans, made to be the Sn; 
and that in Imitation ofthe true God, Creator of Heaven and 


Tre original 
ſeats of Pear 


Earth, who inhabits the Heavens. As for the Time when men 7% time when 


' began firſt to Ido/ize and adore the Sun, it cannot be preciſely 
determin'd: ſome fixe the time about the Nativitie of Serve, 
63 years after the Babylonian diſperſion. But Owen(de Tdol.lib. 3. 
cap.7.p4g-212-) conceiveth, that immediately after the Baby. 
lonian diſperſion, the Apoſtate ſeed, forſaking the worſhip of the 
true God, fell to adore the Sun. And that which ſeems to con- 
firme this perſuaſion is; that Nimrod, by the L4fyrians cal- 
led Belws, the firſt that uſurped temporal Monarchie and Domi- 
nion over his brethren, whileſt living and after his death, was 
Deified by them under the name of Bel; which the wiſer of them 
pv; applied to the Sun. That the Deification and Adoration 
of the S#x was very ancient, is evident from Moſes, Deur. 4- 1 9. 
and Job.31.26,27, | 


- 


this Natural 
Thcologie began, 


Bur to come more cloſely to our preſent /ubſratem. The or5- The original (+14 
inal ſeat or place, where this Natural Theologie began, is left ? 547 7heo- 


{lomewhat uncertain by Antiquitie. Diedor«s, Siculus: Biblioth. 
1;þ.1.) makes the Egyptians the firſt that led the dance co this 
Ge 2 ſuper- 


logte not eAXeype, 


$28  Chaldea the firſt ſeat of Natural Theologie. B. 2; 
ſuperſtitious Adoration of the Sun: who is followed herein by 
Chaldea the firſt LacFantius, and others. - Yet I would, with ſubmiſſion, incline 
1a 9 Natwal to think, that the Babylonians and Chaldeans were the firſt, that 
%" broached this: Natural Adoration of the Sun. And that which 
confirmes this opinion'is, firſt S5ripture evidence; as Rev.17.55 

where Babylon is called the Mother of Harlots &c. i.e. ſaith 

Meat, the firſt Parent of Idols; for Babel, as ſhe was the firſt ſear 

of temporal Monarchie, foallo of 7dolatrie. . This is farther 

evident from-[acred Hiſtorical Obſervation; which gives us an 

account of th pode; or:mannet'/how the Sun was at firſt wor- 

Fob. 31026,27 ſhipped. Thus Job: 31:26, 27, If 1 have kiſfed my hand with 
2 King.19. 18. oy mouth &Cc- ' SO) 1 King: 19+ 18. 4nd every mouth which 
has not adored - him, kiſſing) the hand,. Theſe. places refer to 
theGeacilts mode of adoring'the: Suh; by lifting the. right hand 
10 their mouth; ot whiohthere'is frequenrmention:amongſt Pa- 
gan'\'riters. So Apultius Apol. 1- 'for worſhip ſake to: move the 
hand tothe lips. The ſame Tacitus exprelleth, by worſhipping 
with the hand, mnd-Martial; by ſaluting with the. hand: © which 
(Ries 77/43, de 2401. 46-1 cap. 3.) was: moſt ancient, and per- 
*chance* ſpradg*from! che \manner of- worſhipping the-Sun z 
"in thoſe firſt times- ,'' eſpecially at his rifang © &c., ' So 
Glaſſius , * Grammat” S* lib; 4c Tract-2,06ſerv. 22, 0n Job. 31: 
295. EXW-PUIV ndiy band bath kifſ-dmy month, * The ſenſe 
©is -Tt: When'Fhive" ſeen itheSan and Moon; Trmoved mine 
© hand to'my month, by way '6f worſhip. So Dreſius 1b. 1. 
0bſerw.icep;20, where,out of 'Minutins felix in 0favio, Apulti» 
vs apol. 1. Plinie 1ib,28: cap. 2 ie'demonſtrates this ro be an old 
Rice of 1dolaters,* that Wheti they paſſed: by any Temple, they 
* moye&their:hand,9h- referenceto 7 kille, whereby they wor- 
© ſhipped their Idol God, &c. So Mollerus in Pial.2. 12, This 
* (ſaies he} was'one kind of Idotatrie: for ſeeing men could not 
©4tainto kiſſe'the Sun and \Moon with their mouth, they ex- 
tended their hands to thoſe Celeſtial bodies, and thence mov- 
* ing it back to their mouth, they kifled ir (in token of __ 

| an 
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2nd worſhip). Now wee know this Mode of worſhipping 
the riſing Sun, was peculiar to the Chaldeans and Prrſians, at 
leaſtinits primitive Inſtitution, But more of this in what tol- 
lows, | | \ 
Amongſt the .4ſſyrians, one chief Seat of this Natural wor- 
ſhip given to the Sun, was Ur of Chaldea, mention'd Ger, 17. 


28,31. ſocalledfrom \\S or the Sun, as he is ſtiled Fob. 31. 26. j;1,7 from 
For NR Vy 1s lag lame originally with "IN the 07 the Sur, 


which was bere 


Sun: whence ſprang the Egyptian *ag; Orm, and the Greek av- 


Gen. I 1.28, 2 r 
ur of Chaldea g 


"x 


—_ 
er,and rhe Latin agrora; as -trom VN Ur, the Greek 234, and x PIN ago 


the Latin ro; of which hereafter in the H:iforie of the Creation. fit. 


er the Symbol of 


This alſo ſuits exaRly with the wonted origination , which che 


Learned give of, this:Chaldean Ur ; namely, that ir was;ſo ſtiled 
trom 1X Ur, that ſacred fire, which, was worthipped here; the 
Original whereof ſeems this. The Zabii, or Chaldean Philo- 


ſophers, ſuppoſed the Sn, their chief Goa, to bea globe of fire 5 


whence they worſhipped fire as.a'{ymbo! thereot, and ſo trom 


the Suns name "IN or, called this -Citie of. Chaldea, where he: 
was worſhipped, 11S Ur, which figniftes both Light and Fire. 


Thus Glaſſivs (Grammat.Selib.q. Tratt.3. obſerv.6.) on Neh: 
©5.7. 4nd1 brought him, "\ND, out of Ur of the Chaldeans, The 


© vulgar, Latin renders it, from the fire.of the Chaldeann, which: 
* elſewhere it tran(lates,from Ur of the Cha/deans, Gen: 11.3 15: 
*&;, Ur is the name of a Citie , which the Greeks call' #43» 8 
© 6/2, Wherein the [4cred fire was (as it is conceived) conſerved , 


© and worſhipped by the Cha/deansy whence 1it' was called Yr, 


© which otherwiſe ſignifies Fire, So Forſterus1n Lex, informes. 


©us, that Ur had its appellation from firez which the Chalde- 
© ans worſhipt as a God : for when they (aw, 1n times paſt, fire 
* deſcending from Heaven, and conſuming the Sacrifices of the 


© Patriarchs, they ſuppoſed it to be a God. Thus Forfterus,' 


Though'l conceive(with ſubmiſſion) that the main reaſon they * 


worſhipt fire as a God, was; becauſe they ſuppoſed the Sun, their 
chief God, to be a Globe of Fire, as hereatter B.3-C+3-$ 9. 
| i As 


230 The Sun worſhipt under Beland 4dad B,x; 
As for the fir ſt 1»ſtitution of this ſacred fire , they refer it to 


Nimrod the firſt Nimrod: ſo the writer of the Alexandr: Chronicon pag. 64, 


tflitutor of [a+ » 


cicd file, as a 
Symbo! of the 
8&8, 


The Sus Woy= 
ſhit under Bel 
from x El, 
thence ning, 


Eſa 461, 


2, The Sun 
Called Adad, 


Aunty Niver 3 Naflpod 0f Acvpror mp0 mprpruces, Our Adore Acvpius o9Cuy 
me. The Aſſyrians ſirname Nimrod Ninus, This man taught the 
A ([yrians ts worſhip fire. la this Citie of lr, where this ſacred 
fire was worſhipped, as a ſymbol of the Sar, Haran Abraham, - 
brother died, as Gen-11. 28, And 'tis conjectured Abraham 


bimſelf was borne here: from whengg he went forth as Gez. 1 1, 


31. being called to the foot of God. SO Ef. 41.2. called him tg 
his {po i.e, Godcalled him to leave his Idolatrous kindred, 
and to follow his condu& to the promiſed land. 

The chief names under which the S#» was worſhipped 4- 
moneſt the Aſſyrian: were firſt 3e/ws or Bel: which ſome derive 
from W3 baal a Lord z others, and chat more properly,from 22 
bel (without Y) and this from ?X El, Geds name : whence the 
Greek #«:@ the Sun. Thus Servius and Savdford, as before 
8.4. {0 Eſ4.46.1- Be! is broken down, That by Be! here. is 
meant the Sun, Yoſſtae aſſerts, *Tis true; if we take it, jews; 
hiftericaly, it may be applied to Nimrod; who paſſed #mong(t 
the Chaldean: under the name of Bel or Belusz but if we take it 
puns Phyſically, tor their firſt ſupreme God, ſo it implies the So, 
as Yoſiins Idol.lib.2.cap.6. Hence Plenie, lib.z7. cap.10. makes 
mention of a certain precious ſtone conſecrated to the God of 
the Aſſyrians,called the eye of Belwz by reaſon of its reſem- 
blance co the Sun. Now this name Bel, whether wedraw it 
from 92 3aal Lord, or from ?N El God, it is evidently no 0- 
ther than a corrupt imitation of ſome ſacred neme of God. 

2. The Sun was alſo called by the 4ſſyriens 4dad: fo Ma- 
crob.lib.1. Sat. cap.23. © See what the Aſſyrians (ſaies be) ima» 
© vine of the power of the Sun. The God which they worſhip 
© 2s the Supreme and greateſt, they call Adad, which ſignifies 
© 0ne,&c., This title is generally granted to be of Hebrew and 
ſacred origina), rhough perſons differ in its Radix; ſome draws 
ing it from 'V'N Achod ( mentioned Eſa 66, 17.) one: yoo 

rom 
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from "VN beautie. The Great Promotors of this iarcadrgna Sun- 
worſbip,among the Chaldeans were D"'"IN Z abi their chief Phi- 
loſophers. Ot whom ſee more largely in Por? 2. B. 1.ch. Of 
Ghaldean Philoſophies That the Sun was worſhipt as a God 
among the Sabeans (who appertainedto the Chaldeans) appears 
from that of Theophraſtus,/ib.g. Hiſt. Plant. cap. 4 Emayro mumy i- 
20 if Cuverc yg 8 Aaron; its 7 iter 9 Ti nAlrs. amd” i) @ Þ Safleror, diim* 
ner 3 nav 9 mes wy ir, SOV ofiins de Tdololatr, Addenda |. 2. 


11. | 
As the Sun was the firſt and ſupreme God amongſt the Chal- The mon wor- 


deans, (0 inaftertimes, the Moon allo began to receive Divine 


ſhitped alſo as 
God : and the 


Honors and Adoration. The Motives that induced theſe blind yoives bereof; 


Heathens to. Idolize this piece of Gods workmanſhip , were 
theſe, or ſuch like. 1. The Dominion which God in the firſt 
Creation delegated to her as Regent of the Night. So Gen. 1: 


16.17. concerning which the Heathens received ſome imperfeQ&"".16-17- 


notices.by tradition from the Church of God, &c. .. 

2. The. edmirable compoſure of the Moon, and its appoſice 
þtuation in Heaven z together with its differing g«-;, and Aſ- 
pedts, its Conjunttions and Oppoſptions to the Swny its Increaſes 
and Decreaſer; with its powerful Ivfluences on all Soblunary, 
eſpecially moiſt bodies, gave a great occaſion of its frſ# Adora- 
xon, Thus Ariftot. degenerat. Animal, cap. ult. Ns tw wes; nv 
fer xowvarier x, Th urninnyir 3 vvn8, goinaf3eany ani® IMS indfers 
By reaſon of its communion with the Sun, and reception of light: 


for it iS 48 #t were « leſſer Sun. Hence the Moon is tiled by the e/a 46.» 
Nebo, 


ChaldeansNebo, Eſa 46.1, 8&c,as before Cop. 2.5. 

Thus mach for the Chaldeans ſupreme Gods, which filled upfa 
great part of their Natsral Theologie, eſpecially in the beginning 
thereof. For the Chaldean Philoſophers ftiled Zabii, (whence 
the whole of their Theologie was termed Zabaiſme) allowed 
not of any but 2825 puorers Natural Deities z the chief whereof was 
the Sun, As for the Demon: and Heroes, they ſeem to have had 
their firſt inſtitution in Phenicja, or Egyprz and belonged more 
properly to the Grecian . . 


Of the Perſtans, 
ther aatural 
Theologie, ite 


the Chaldean. 


The Sun filed 
Amanus from 
T7127 the Su. 


Levi. 26, }% 


Mithi as; 


232 The Sun ſliled by the Perſians Amanus. 


S: 8. To the Natural Theologte of the Aſſyrians, we may-re+ 
fer alſo thac of the Perſians. For the ancient; Perfoan Mart (as 
ſrmboli2;agwith we ſhall hereafter prove in the Per ſtan Philoſophic ) received their 


B:2, 


firſt Inſtitutes and Rites from the Chaldean Zabiz, which is ſuffi - 
ciently evident by their Sywbo/tzation. For look as the Sun 
was called by the Chaldeans, Bel and El, from ? E1,. and wors 
ſhipr ac Ur under the Symboe! of fire; (becauſe they ſuppoſed 
him to be compoſed of fire as, the original word M8 of {igni- 
fies) ſo amongſt the Perſeans,the Sun was called *0Ouaris Omanus, 
Or Auari;; Amanus, from TN Chama or Ama, Which fignifics 
both the Suz and fire , or the fiery.Sun 5 from 2] Chom Heat, 
Thus Strabo./ib.11, makes mention of 'auar!, the Perſian Gods 
from this Amanss (Heb. VN) ſprang the Perſian 'IDN Chae 
maxim ; which the Greeks called 14-35 Pyrzthea ſacred fires, 
or rather Hearhs, where their ſacred fire was preſerved and wor 


' hipped as a ſymbol of the Sup, their fiery Goa. Hence Lewvit.26; 


30- we read of 92'12N Chamanicemy' which ſome render your 
images :- but Yoſiius (de Tdob. lib. 2. c. 19.) tranſlates it Pyr es 
vel pr ethea veſtrs your -Hearths, whereon your ſacred fire (the 
{ymbol of the Sup) is preſervedand worſhipped, anſwerablets 
that.at Ur-in Chaldes, In imication whereof the Grecians alſo 
had their ſacred firez which they worſhipped, called *z&«; 5.e- 
faies Yoſizus, from ? WN the fire of Fah, or Febovah (of which 
ſee more in the Chaldean Philolophie, NT 
This Amenus or:SunGod, worihipt under the Symbol of fire; 
was called.alſo by the Perſians, Mithras. So Heſychins vive 
6 $a1'Þ © Tlig (ur, "amongſt the Perſians the Sun is called Mithras: 
Again, MiSpns 4 ad70 © Iiprens 3634: * Mithras 5 the chief God 4s 
wongſt the Perſians, The Origination of the word, Yoſlirs (de 
Jaolol.lib.24.9.) terchertvfrom the Perſian IND! Mether, or Mi- 
ther, which ſignifies Great; and in the: comparative NPR Mi- 
thri or iN CMithra , Greater , the: fame with tyvidcys Lordor 
CM ajor; whence Scaliger derives Mithridates, &c. ' | 
I | | | 1} Farther 


£ 
Sf? 
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Farther , that the Sun was the Supreme God the Pcrſeans 
worſhipped, is evident from the Sarrifices they performed g Horſes ſucri- 
Of which Herodotws 1;b. 1. gives, us this account , &©:5y Hi; wirer #64 to the SH#. 
Favor of Jopte x, om Ta musy They worſhip the Sun as the only Ged , 
and ſacrifice Horſes to him. The like Strabo 11, and Trogws or 
?uſtin lib.1. The Perſians believe the Sun to be the only God, and 
conſecrate Horſes to him, This piece of Aſfiatick Ilolatrie was 
imitated by the Iſraelites, as it appears from 2 King. 23-11, 2 King 23.17 
where 'tis ſaid,Zoſias aboliſhed the Horſes, that the Kings of Fudah 
had given to the Sun—ana burnt the chariots of the Sun with fire. 
This plainly refers to this Perſian 1dolatrie, which the Iſrac. 
lites had ſuckr in. Whence alſo Zzt&;, 8. 16. The Iſraelites 
are reprehended for that they turned their faces towards the Eaſt, 
and worſhipped the Sun. Which was a piece of ſuperſtition they 
borrowed from theſe 4ſfeatichs- f 
 Albeit the Perſcans admitted ſome kind of Symbols, in the 
worſhip they performed to the S»z , their ſupreme God, yet 
they rejeFedall kind of %aaruam Images, as unmeet to have I 
any place in their Natural Theologie : Thus Owen (de Theulog. 
lib.3.cap.8.pag.223.) © In thoſe ancient times amongſt many 
© Nations, «>z>uam, Images were in no uſe, no not known, yea, 
© ſome abhorred them, This is evident of the Perſcans, who 
*took them away,&c. Thus we have gone thorough the Nets- 
ral Theologie of the Chaldeans and Perſians, ſhewing how both 
worſhipped the Sun as their ſupeme God,under the natural Sym- 
bols of ſacred Fire, Kiſling the hand , bowing towards the Eaſt, 

&c. without thoſe pompous Images, and Ceremonies, which 
the Grecian Helleniſme afterwards introduced. 

As for the main compoſers and promoters of this Natural Thes The Zabii and 
ologie, they were Philoſophers, eſpecially Aſtrologers, who were rafts ou "oy 
called by the Chaldeans Zebii, whence their Theo/ogie was called thi natura; 
Labaiſmez which contained Inſtitutes for the right worſhipping Theotege. 
their Planetary Deities; which were the figments of their 4ſtro- 
logical Contemplations and admirations. Theſe Philoſophers or 


H h Aſtro. 


Eeb. 8.16, 


The Fg yptians 
Natural Theoe 
logie, 


The Sun fliled 


234 The Foyptians worſhipt the Sun under Oris, B.2' 


A ſirologers, we called by the Perſians, who borrowed the 
choiceſt parts of their Natural Theologie or worſhip from the 
ChaldeanTabiis as we have hereafter proved in our Diſcourſe 
of the Chaldean and Perſian Philoſophic, Yea according to 
the relation of our Znegliſh men, who viſited Eaft- India Anno 
1595, The Bamians, Prieſts of thoſe Indians who inhabit 
Cambaia, worſhip the Su for their God; profeſfing themſelves 
to be deſcended from Noah, &c. as Sandford Deſcenſ, l. 2.584. 
Now to ſum up the Heads of this Demonſtration. It ſeems 
evident, that theſe Chaldeans and Perſians rook the Original 
Tata of this their Natural Worſhip performed to the Sun, from 
that worſhip which was due, and ſo performed by the holy 
ſeed of Sher, to the true God, Creator of Heaven and Earth, 
in whoſe room they place the Sz z becauſe their fooliſh hearts 
could not comprehend the Inviſible God. : | 

S. 9, We now proceed to the Natural Theologie of the Egyfe 
tians, who alſo worſhipped the S#x as their chiet Natural God, 
So in the Feyptian Theologie, they ſtile the Sun wirer wg2r3 2s 
The only God of Heaven, The Original cauſe how the Su» 
came to be Deified and wor ſhipped by the Egyptians , wis their 
natural inclination to Aſtrologie; for which they h3d no (mall 
advantages, by reaſon of the ſituation of their countrey, and the 
ſerenitie of the Heavens in thoſe Parts; which induced them to 
ſpend much time ,. in eye- plesſing conterplations of the Sun > 
whence their hearts were enticed , firſt into Admiration , and 
thence into an 1dolatrick cA doration thereof: as has ( before 
$, 4+) been proved out of Diodorws 1ib.t. and others. 

The Suz was worſhipped by the Zzyptians under ſundry 


Horus from" Symbolick appellations, 1: He was ſtiled *0-;s Horm Or Orus 
 fromNN 1:76 fire,or the Sun : 0s being added by the Grecians, 
- according to their wonted mode, only as a produRtion of the 


76.31.26, 


name, That "\N ſignifies the Sw», is evident from Fob. 31. 
26, it I ſaw VS the Sunot which fee more B.3.C.3-$.9. Thence 
Sr 54 ps CAME Qeanlis Orazenes, as Sy A Aves Aroiris.. T his E oyptian 

or 


C.9. The Sun Worſhipped under Oſeris,and Mnevis, 235 


Or us'or Horts Suidas makes to be the ſame with the Grecian Ex MN 7-5, 


Priapws , and both Symbols of the Sun. SO Suidas in N:!im. 
T9 a Janua Ty laws v.76  Qpy me Aruzlin KEKANUETE, '41 bewmer lg, meow Us 7 


3 1.26.97] ef 


 % 


! apreilatur Giafſe 


NZ « TK Togy ta77 x00, The imaze of Priapus, called by the Egyptians Rb:tor. Tra8, 
Horm, they frame with a human forme , bolding a ſcepter in his 0%: 


right hand &c, whereby ,ſaith Yoſſi, is | po the Empire of 
the Sun over the whole world. Thus for 0r#s confidered Phy {i- 
cally. If we conſider Orus Mythically or Hiſtorically for a man, 
then we may with Sandford (de Deſcenſ..1. 19.) ſuppole him 
to be the ſame with CA aro: whence the fable of 0rus's being 
brother to Oſr# , whom Sandford takes to be Moſes: or 
elſe we may take Or or Hor to be the ſame with Hur, 


'2. The Sun was alſo worſhipped in Zgypt under the name of 9/74 the $mn + 


Oſirs. Thence the Ancients call Oſir# , Titan , and Phebus. 
And Dzodorus , Biblioth. 1, makes Oſirs to lignifie the ſame 
amongſt the Egyptians, aS woauig2a2u® many eyed: an Epithes 
given the Sun, by reaſon of his 4iff»ſ;on of ries and light, into 
- all parts of the World. *Tis true, Oſr& taken hiſtorrcally fig- 
nifies Mit{raim the ſon of Cham; or Moſes (as ch. 4, $10.) but if 
we conſider him 993; Naturally , he is uſually made a ſymbol of 
the Sun. So Diodorus Siculus Biblioth, 1, Tirom & Hawor ba» 
o1A60 024 700 wgt* © AtguriO0s uwnvur ir ms TH 1g]? Leartr dew, The Sur reigned 


firſt in Egypt, firnamed by the ſtar which sinHeaven, ie. Oſiris Mui the Sus 


3. Again at Heliopolis in Egypt, the Sun was worſhipped 
under the Symbol of X1nevs a ſacred Bull , ſo Macrobims lib. 
1.Sat, cap.21. At Heliopois, there was a Bull conſecrated 
ro the Sun, which they worſhipped under the title of Netor , 
&c. For Neton, ſaies Yoſſins, we muſt read Mnevs. This 
Heliopolss was the ſame with that which the Hebrews call 
Beth ſeems the houſe of the Sun, or, as you have it more fully 


Eſa 19.18. the Citie of the Sun 1 am not jgnorznt that our Eſa 19.18, 


Heliopols : 


Englith verſton renders the Hebrew Heres deſtrutFion: but greis ws 21, 
Grotizs gives it another tranſ]:tion, rendring it the Cite of the !inmrrecimua 


Idololatiie (t= 


San,i.e. (ſaith he) Heliopelrs a citie devoted to Idols where Mae- 110 


Hh 2 Vis 


EJi 19.18. 


Apss the Sim, 


The 'Ee;Mian 
Demoar. 


236 The Sun worſhipped under Mnevis, Apis Ec. B.2; 
vis the ſacred bull was worſhipped. Gatakzr on Eſa 19. 18, 
DTT VP, ſpeaks thus: © There is a double reading here in the 
* Hebrew. Some render the text Helropol# , or the citie of the 
© ſun ſhall be accounted one. There were diverſe Cities,in diverſe 
© countries , conſecrated to the Sun, and that bare therefore his 
«name, being deemed one.of the Heathens Principal God: : 
« of this ſort was Bethſemes among the Cananztes: Kirheres, and 
© Kirharefhcth among the Moabites : and among the Greeks 
* Heliopolis ,, called by the Latins ſolis oppidum, This Citie, 
© called ſo anciently, but in latter times Damata, was a Citie 
© much addicted to Idolatrie; and is reckoned, by Herodote, for 
© one of the fix, unto which the Egyprians uſed,at ſome ſet times, 
* to repair out of all quarters becauſe there was their famous 
© Temple of the Sun, and there was kept Mnevis, one of their 
© (acred Buls, which they worſhipped for a God; as Apis, the 
© other of them at Memphis: ſo that the Prophets intendment 
<is to intimate, that ſome of thoſe Egyptian Cities, that had 
© been moſt polluted with Idolatrie, ſhould receive the fincere 
© ſervice and worſhip of .God &s. of which ſee more chap.7. 
& 10. 

4: As the Sun was worſhipped 2t Helzopolis under the ſymbol 
of Mneviss fo at Memphis under the figure of Apis , another 
facred Bull,which hiſtorically refers tro Fofeph,(as before chap, 7. 
$10.) bat Phyſically to the Sw7. 

5. The Moon was worſhipped amongſt the Egyptians, under 
the name of 7s. So Diodorm Biblioth- /ib, 1, tels us, © That 
* the moſt ancient Egyptians , contemplating and admiring 
* oreatly the Celeſtial bodies of the Su» and XMvop , judged 
«them to be the eternal firſt Gods; whence they called the 
« Sun Ofris, and the Moon Ts; which they picture with 
Hornes; becauſe the Mooy in its increaſe, is horned. Ot 1{s ſee 
ch.2. $ 5+ 

As the Egyptians had their ſupreme God or Gods, fo alſo 
their Desſtri or Demons; which were as Mediators *ewixt "_ 

an 
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and their ſupreme God. So Herodotw lib, 2. makes mention 
of twelve Zeyptian Gods, which were no other than the 12 
Stenes of the Zodlacky whereof one was ſupreme , and the reſt 
ſubordinate to, and Mediators with that ſupreme God &c. Yea, 
in proceſle of time, the Zgyptians made every creature,that had 
any thing of Divinitie in it, as a med/nm or Symbol of that wor- 
ſhip they performed to their ſupreme God. Whence we may 
colleR, that the Egyptian Gods came to mulciplie into ſuch 1n 
infiaitie, not from a multiplicitie of ſupreme Gods, but of medi- 
ums,0r ſymbols,whereby they worſhipped the Sun their ſupreme 
God. Thar the Egyptians had their Demon, or midling Gods, 
which were to be Mediators betwixt them and their ſupreme 
God, is evident from what is generally aſſerted of Thales and 
Pjthagoras, that they brought their Demons and Demonologie 
out of Egypt into Greece. And Bochart, ina Sermon at Caen, 
alerted, that the Egyptians had a citie which was ftiled mu *trwor, 
the citie of the Heroes,or Demons,of whom Foſeph is ſuppoſed to 
have beeca the fiſt. 


$. 10. I come nowto Natural Theologit, as it flouriſhed a» The natural The. 


mongſt the Phenicians, who gave, it not the firſt lines, yet the 
main {zneaments and forme to the Pagan tuummancys Demonologie, 
The Phenicians tiled their ſupreme God 2 Baal, or Belws, 
which hiſtorically refers to the firſt Phenician King, but gar; 


ologie of the Fhe 


phyſically to the Sun, This Phenician Baal is by Ferom, on Hof. Baal aſymbol of 
2: 16, alſo by Bochart, diſtinguiſhed from the Aſyrian Bel, ** 5 


which is written in Hebrew ?2, (as in the Prophet Daniel &c.) 
from E17N, God's name: whereas the Phenician Bal is written 


V2 Baal, Lord, (which was alſo originaliy God's name;) and 5, Beelſamen: 


when applied to the $uz, he is uſually Riled SRV IWA pgg of 
Heaven, So Philo Byblius, out of Sanchoniathon, tels us, that 
the Phenicians count the Sun their onely God, calling him Beel- 
ſamen,i.e.the Lord of Heaven, as before chap. 7.F. 1, Thence 
Bethſemes among the Cananites was [0 called, becauſe of the 
Sun's being wo1ſhipt there as God: as $9. This Bela paſſed 
OO ard Conn Wenrds  amonglt 
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2monegſt the Romans, under the name of Belenus , as 7uliur Ca: 
1 K"gs 9 18. pitolinus; or, as Herodian.lib.8. ſtiles him 8:a, which name they 
1 C103. 3.4. applied hiſtorically to Apollo, but phyſically to the Sun. la pal. 

myra, a Citie of Phenicia built by Solomon , and called by the 
Hebrews M21 Thadmor, there was extant this Marble In- 


: {cription. | 
Ag/tvzlus and ATAIBHAQ KAI MAAAX 
MM :lacn belus the BHAQ TIATPOIS OEOIS. 


SUR, 


To Azlibelus, and to Malach 
Belus the Countrey Goas, 

This is rendred by Bochart, (Can. lib.2. cap.8. fol. $11, To the 
ſummer and winter Sun. This the Learned gather from the ef- 
figies of both gravenin Marble. Aglibelus, in the Phenictan, 
2393p, ſignifies the Rownd Lord; which is the figure of the 
Sun. And Malach Belus, in the Phenician W37122 Malach paal, 
imports the Lord King; both names given to the Sux: of which 
ſee more ?o. Scaliger de emendat. Tempor. lib. 5- and Selden de 
Dit Syrum cap 1. ſyntag. 2. Bochart Can. lib.2.cap,8, Salmaſius 
and Yoſſius applie theſe Titlesto the Sun, and Moon. So yof. 
de 1dol. lib. 2+ cap. 5- where he makes Aglibelus to be the Sun, 
and Malachbelus to be the Moon, i. e. the Lord Kine, and the 
Ladie 9ucen; as in Latin the Moon is ſtiled both ZLunus,and Ly- 
24. Thus Yoſlins in his Addenda, (ib. 2 par 4. © If eMalach- 
© belus be Lunus the Moon, then Az/abelus muſt be the Sun: 
© however it may be, I as yet ſee no reaſon, bur that Malach- 
* belus may ſound The Lord of the Round, or of the Mundane Ame 

© phitheatre, &C, 
2- Hence in Ce/oſyria , the Sun was worſhipped under the 
Cloloch the ſu, 12me of Moloch, (from 172 Metech, the King,) which was the 
ſupreme God amongſt the Ammonites: as 1 King 11, 5.7: 
2 Kings 23. 10. Levir.18.21. Levir. 20. 2: 3.4. 5. In which-we 
are alſo given to underſtand the mode, how this God Moloch 
was worſhipped; namely , by cauling their children to paſſe 
through the fire , which was a ſymbol of the Sun: of _— 
| JV oll 125 
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Yeſſius de Tdo1.1ib.2.cap.5, and before ch,7. $. 4. 


3; By thoſe of Ekroz (a part of Phenicia) the Sun was tiled 342% theſun 


CINMAW2 Baal zebahbims, or, according to the Hebrew Title, 
2127 7P2 Bazlzebub, the Godof flies: as before chap. 7.5: 2, 


4. Again, the Sun paſſed amongſt the Moabites (a Tribe alſo 6,1 the 


of the Fhentcians) under the name of "WP 2 Baal peor, as be- Sus. 
fore chap. 7. S$- 3- Thence we find mention of a citie among the 
Moabites called Kirheres, and Kjrhareſheth, is e. the citie of the 
Sun, anſwerable to the Greek *Huibmarg, a5 $. 9: 

5. At Emeſa, the Sun was worſhipped nnder the name of F- 
leagabalus. SO Fulins Capitolinus informes us, that © the Pheni- 
cians call the Sun Heliogabalus. Thus Herodian. lib. 5. SO Yoſſins 
de Idol.116.2.c.5. © The Sun is called by the Emiſſenes, Alagaba- 
* }us, or Elagabalas, for which the Greeks and Romans write He- 
© liogabalus: yea, in Herodian, *txmazzar06. That the Sun was 
* hereby ſignified, both Dio and Herodjan ſhew, who expound 
© it*14073 alſo the Stones, on which is engraven, So! Alagabalus; 
© as theancient Coin, on which there is ſacerdos Solis Dei Elaga- 
* ball, prove the ſame. The firſt part of the name E/agabalz, 
© comes from "XN Z£14h , or Arab. LMlah, which ſignifies 
God &c, Now Elagabalus, in the Phenician tongue, is 723 1X 
Elagabal, which fignifies God the Creator, the title given the 
true God of 1ſrael, as chap,7.$.7. and Boch. Can. lib-2.c.5-where 
he ſhews,how the Phenic;anPhiloſophers perſuaded themſelves, 
that.the Sun was the great Archited# and framer of all viſibless 
as it appears out of Famblichws, in his book de myſter. e£2ypte 
cap.17. whoſe footſteps 7u/ian 'the Apoſtate following, in his 
Oration of the Sun, amongſt other things has this: Some formes 
the Sun perfetts, others it __, others it beautifies, others it ex- 
cites: neither # there any thine \produced without the effeFive in- 
fluence of the Sun. Wuhence the Egyptians ſtile the Sun # Swiry- 
»r,the Opificer of the Univerſe &c. Thus Fuller, miſcell.S. l. 1. 
C4p.14+.* Elagabalus is the ſame as i #11 Jwuwpze, the Sun the 
* Opificer, or Framer of the world: as he is ſtiled by Porphyrie, ia 

0 Euſebins 


E!azabalts the 
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© Euſebius pr apar.Evane lib.3.cap.4. Thence he makes 951 g4- 
bal to figaifie the ſame with «nc3s, a Framer, or Builder. But Yoſ- 
ſins de 14ol lib.2-cap-5. ſappoſeth 72 gebel in Arabick to ligni- 
fie a mountain, and thence Elagabalus to import, the God of the 
mountain, wherein his Temple was: whence a great ſtone riſing 
up in the faſhion of a mountain, was made a Symbol of this 
God. 

6. The Inhabitants of Fdeſfz, in like manner, worſhipped 
the Sur as their ſupreme God. Thus 1ul:an the Apoſtate, in his 
Oration of the Suy, ſaies: © We may yet draw ſomewhat out of 
©the Phenician Theologie, They who inhabit Edeffa, a place 
© from eternitie [acred to the Sun;make him to have two Aﬀleſ(- 
© ſors, Monimus, and Azizus, which Iamblichss interprets Mer- 
© curie and Mars, two Demon Gods: As for Mars, 1nliancals 
him, *Hais oempnds , the Suvs foreranner, 

Alonis theſn. 7. Laſtly, the Sun was called by the Phenicians IVR Adon, 
and Adons; which ſignifies Lord, andis the ſame with '2IN 4 
donai, a name proper to the true God of Iſrael. That Adons 
was the ſame with the Sun, is evident from his Identitie with 
Bacchus, as Plutarch,lib.q: Sympoſ. cap. 5, where he brings in the 
verſcs of Phanocles, touching Adons's rape on Yenus. Now that 
Bacchus was the Sun,is proved in the following ſei7ion, parag-44 

_ Of which ſee Yoſſius de 1dol 11b.2-cap. 4. as elſewhere, 

Though the Phenicians worſhipped the Sun as their ſupreme 
Goa, yet they gave avery great, yea the next honor to the 

The Moon tiled 2400m3 Which they worihipped alſo under the names of 1. Aſftar- 

Aſtarte, ie, in the Phenician SITY, - which the Hebrews read in the 
plural,2 King 23. 13, IMMNPP 4ſtaroth: of which ſee what pre- 

Beliſama, Cedes of 1un0, chap. 2. 5- 2- Belſama. 3. Baaltis. 4. Cijun, 

-rr2oqg Amos 5.26. 5. The 2ueen of Heaven, All which titles be- 


_ longed mythologically to Inno, but phyſically to the Moon, as we 
have before proved of Juno, chap.2. $7. &c. 


The Phenicias As the Sun and Moon werereputed by the Phenicians as their 
Baalim. — ſupreme Gods, which they called 3:35 9(s 4 dvurdry;, natural 
and 
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and immortal Gods, ſo they had their inferior Badlim, Lords or 
Mediators betwixt them and their ſupreme God, or Gods; which 
were none other than the ſouls of ſome great Heroes, or Princes 
deceaſed, and deified, Thus Julian the Apoſtate, in his Oration 
of the Sun, makes Mercarie (who was hiſtorically Canaan) and 
Mars Aﬀſſeſlors to the $Suz, the ſupreme God. So Hercale: is 
generally reputed as one of theſe Phenician Heroes or Demons, 
and ſo indeed his name imports; which ſome derive from "nes 
i®-, 30d 5ex from VN Herin, Princes: whence Hero; as before 
(chap.5. F. 1.) in our account of Hercules, whom we judge the 
ſame with 7oſhua, Amongſt theſe Z44lim or inferior Men Gods, 
we may reckon Bels: with other of the Pheniclan Kings, who 
were after death deified, and made Mediators betwixt Men and 
the ſupreme God: of which ſee more in Pythagor. Philoſophic. 


The Grecian na- 


$.11, Wecome now to the GreeJans, their Natural Theo tural Theelogie, 


logie and worſhip, which in its firſt riſe and laſt refinement ſeems 


very probably the ſame with that in the 0r4ental parrs. As for The frf Greci- 


the firſt riſe of Natural Theologie in Greece, Plato,in his Cratyles, 7, -ny ” "Y 


aſſures us, that the firſt and moſt ancient Grec/ans had the ſame jies, 


Gods with the Barbarians, viz. the Sun, Moon, and Stars; his 
words are, pzirorra! wi it acme if] *ar2po mar ofer Þ Evgds Thu; ors Irde 
ry TSw,ook 171 myo of Baptagurynnror x; ornnobu VC. They , who firſt 
inhabited Greece, ſeem to meto have had the ſame Gods, as many 
of the Barbarians now have, viz: the Sun, Moon,e7c. And then he 
gbjoins, 47 ir wm dorms ram ds ibm dig, x; Srovm, om run; f 
SYowas The 5% nie duds *awne3-Imroroudont, When therefore they beheld ull 
theſe moving in continued coarſe, from the nature of $7 to run, 
they called them $wis Gods, Thence Herodotus tels us, that the 
Gods were 8 long time worſhipped by the Helienes, without any pro« 
per diſtintt names or Titles; ontly under the common name of 20i: 
whereby, as we may preſume, they underſtood the San, Moor, 
and ftars, Thus Sandford deſcenſ.l,1.F. 25. * It ſeems to me, 
'*rhat the ancient Grecians conceived the Sun, Moon, Earth, 
FStars, and Heaven to be the RAG. And more _— 
| | l bat 


The flare, bodies 
or ſeats of thei? 
Gods, 
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what precedes, |. 1.S. 6. Sandford aſſures us, out of Herodotus, 
that the ancient He/enxs worſhipe not their Gods under: any 
« proper name, but called them onely by that common name 
© 288%, that is to ſay, 2wrzs diſpoſers;, becauſe they diſpoſed of all 
«ſablonarie Aﬀairs. But at length, when the Pelaſgi began to 
« flouriſh, Greece began to hear of the names of the Gods, which 
© the Grec4ans received from the Barbarians, eſpecially the E- 
© oyptians; according tO the Oracles approbation. Plats derives 
ws; from 3, to run, and fo applies the origination of the Gods 
ro the planetarie or celeſtial Bodies, as before. 
Zeno, in Stobens, (aies, #inur, g# onivlu, y ff 2var depen Lam 11) 
1040;n, 5 0egrum7, mu2rs wT6, The Sun,eand Moon, and other ſtars, are 
inteligent and wiſe, fiery firs. His meaning is, that theſe celeſtial 
Bodies, compoſed of fire, were informed and a#uated by ſome 
wiſe, intelligent, divine ſpirit. For we maſt know, that the wiſer 
of the Grecian Philoſophers, Prthagoras, Plato, Zeno, &c. who 
were the chief Inſtitutors of this 95-4042 porred Natural Theologie, 
were not ſo ſottiſh, as to make the Sun, Moon, and Stars to be 
ſimply and abſolutely Gods, for then iadeed they were no bet- 
rer-than the Poers of 14ythologiſts, whom they ſo greatly cried 
down: but they made theſe Celeſtial bodies tobe, as i were, 
the bodies of their Gods,or the chief ſeat of their Reſidence. Thus 
Poſſidonews, in Stobens, ſaies of the: Stoicks: ire iN gno? on wn 38er, 
they ſay @ ftar is 4 Divine bodie, or the bodie of a God.. So Phils 
the Jew, who did greatly Platonize, libro de opificiomundi, cals 
the ſtars 2:<4uam 6572, Divine imager, i. e. informed and aftuated 
by ſome Divine ſpirit: and 1:6. de ſomnics,he cals them 493 «p70; g 
dS yararesvzes, incorruptible and immortal ſouls, i.e: in regard of 
that ſpirit which informed them. Ochers'refer the Phy/ick Theo- 
logie of the Grectays to the firſt principles of Nature. So Sand- 
ford de deſcenſul. 1,$.27. © That table of the four ſons of «ev2- 
« Saturne, all, that have indeavored to ſearch into Antiquitie, 
©haveunderſtood of the firſt principles of things. Alſo many by 
© Jupiter, have underſtood the fire; by Juno, the Airs by Nep* 
oy une, 
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© tune, the Waters by Pluts, the Earth 8c. whence , by an eafie 
Anagrammatiſme, he derives Aer from Hera, 

Thisis a goud key to open tous,what that Natural Theologie, 
which the Grecian Philoſophers brought in, imports-. We 
muſt remember, that the Poets, who preceded the Fhiloſophers, 

and were the great broachers of Mytholegick Theologie, had, by 
their fabulous 3:y1iz, or generation of Gods, coined a world of 
Gods, which referred to ſome Oriental perſoz or tradition. The 
Philoſophers being eaſily convinced, by their travels into the 
Oriental parts, (where they found the original Records of theſe 
fabulous perſons, and ſtories,) that theſe Gods were but 3403 3-n- 
nw mortal Gods , or deceaſed men deified; they endeavor to re- 
duce this mythologick, to a phyſick or more natural Theologie. 
And thus they make firſt but one ſupreme God , whoſe chief 
throne or ſeat they ſuppoſe to be the $uzz and many other infe- 
rior midling Gods, which they call Demons, or men Gods, which 
were the ſouls of great Heroes deceaſed, reſiding principally ia 
ſome ſtar or other, as before F. 5- As for their ſupreme God, 
the wiſeſt of them, Pythagoras and Plato &c. underſtood him to 
be the firſt ezerns!, infiaite, and moſt unchangeable Being; one» 
ly out of fear or compleaſance, complying with the ſuper- 
ftitious hamor of the people, they expreſſed him by the com- 
mon names of J»pzter, Apolio,&c. This is evident from this; that 
the chiefeſt names of their Idol- Gods, are' but references to, as 
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well as derivations from, the one true God. Thus in the Greci- 


ans 7ao, in the Latins Jove, inthe Phenicians evo, in the Thra- 
cians Evie, in the Athenians Hes, inthe Eolians Phoibe, in the 
Americans Hoh, in the Egyptians Bacchxs; one and the ſame 
name Jehowab is evidently ſeen by all that will, ſaies- Sandford 
de deſcenſ. 1.1.8.22. This ſupreme God the Philoſophers gene- 


rally ſuppoſed to have his reſidence in the bodze of the Sung The Sun flited 
which was thence called by ſome K23r& $Saturne,from 24® theme, >!#nc, Lupirer, 


becauſe the Sun's 9201707 15 the meaſure of Time. 2, Others ſti- 
led him zivs from Zinv, " a the Sun was thought *p 
— re 
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Tupiter,) from 'V God's name, Thus Sandford de deſcenſu 
Chriffi 1.1.8. 10. This is that which ſometimes CA polo Clarins, 
being conſulted, which of the God; was called Tao, is laid to an- 
ſwer: (Macrob. 1. Saturnal.) 

 HiAvoy 4 Supersy um rmupe dif a Begy "Ia QC. 

Cunttorum dicas ſupremum numen 140; 

Hic tibs vere novo ſit -Inpiter, Helius efts, 

Ds cum ſavit hyems, Autumno mollis 140. 7 

That the Sunis ſignified intheſe verſes, the Interpreters of 
the Oracles ( Apollo Clar.&c,) have determined. And indeed it 
cannot be otherwiſe: for they knew no other name of the Sun 
but ir. As for »3p i499, the ſacred fire, which was the ancienc 
name whereby the Sun was ſtiled , before the introduRion of 
the other Gods, length of time had extinguiſhed ic. Laſtly, 
the mention of the Seaſons of the Tear, which follow upon 
the motions of the Sun, leaves no room for dubitation , but 
clearly teacheth us, that Helios and 7ao are the ſame with,or tras 
duced from Elohim, and Iehoveh. Soalſo 0rphen;: | 

Unus & idem Ds, Jovs, Helins, Dione 

This we mention, to ſhew, that the name of Iehovah was known 
tothe Ancients, not onely by ſouzd, but alſo by its origine: for 
they pronouncedit Io, andas Hebrew interpreted it according 
to the Hebrew writings, So Diodorus Sicalus Bibl. lib. 1. a+ 
© quaints us, that Moſes among the lews writ Laws for the God 
called Tao, By all which it evidently appears, that thoſe At- 
tributes 4/c,'lae, &c. given to the Sun, were but Satanick imi- 
cations of ſacred Attributes, Of this ſce more what precedes 
of Iupiter, chap,1.8,8.& 3- But 
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- - 3+ But the more proper name, by which che Grec:ans ex- 
preſſed the Sun,was Apollo, So fulian the Apoſtate, hymno in 
A poll. 0 AmNAGY i HAS evns. 740 xomer Vrown mHE1 x Iucuur, IH pollo 
i the Sun it ſelf ; which name is ambneſt all common and known, 
Thus Plato, in Cratylas, explicating the name Apollo , ſhews us - 
how it'fignifies the Sun. So Cicero /ib.3. de Nat. Deorum tels 
us, that the Sun is « God, which the Grecian: cail Apollo, as the 
eMoon Djans, Thus much is alſo evident from his other 
name go: ; which H eſychius explicates, by xg Tapl; Aa apr, a'y vos 
i.e. from the moſt pure light of the Sun. Farther that the Sur 
paſſed amongſt the Grecians for Apollo , is demonſtrated. 
1. From his Forme , which 7ulian, Hymno in Apoll. deſcribes 
thus: ac wake xo ae ets alwates beantiful, alwaies young z becauſe 
the Sun never waxeth old, 2: Apollois ſaid to have invented 
Medicine, and to be father of Eſculapizsz becauſe the ge- 
neration and virtues of Plants depend on the Su», its influence. 
3- Apollo is ſaid to be the eye of Fupter, and the God of Diwvi-. 
ation; becauſe the Sen is the eye of the World, and that which 
diſcovers things moſt obſcure and'ſecret. 4. All the Satreds 
and Rires of Apolioare applied.to the Sun. So Yofiins,de Idoldl. 
lib.2. cap.12. 1. The Lavre was conſecrated to Apollo, as 
that with which, they conceited, he crowned his head; whereby 
they ſignified the heat, influence,and wirtue of the Suns the Lay 
rel being a Plant Uwaies green,and as they ſay,of a fiery nature. 
Thence the Athenians,'in the ſeventh daies Hymne:which they 
ſung ro Apolo , decked themſelves with Zavre!, as Pro- 
clus tels us. 2. Of Animals, the Wolf was alſo conſecrated to 
Apollo, either, becauſe he is, as the Sun, wMgxi; moſt quick 
fehted, as the Scholiaſt on Aratusz or becauſe he is very watch. 
{ul, and goes forth early, 2s the S»7, to ſeek his:-prey. Hence 
Lupus from au«& light.” Yea, Apollo himſelf was called vu , 
not becauſe he was worſhipt in Zycia, as ſome will have it, but 
becauſe he is the fountain of light, as the Sun is, That the ſe» 
veral Name$;Rites,e7c. givento {polo were of Hebrew-origi- 
nation, See what preceeds C.4+S.1. &G 4 The 
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246 —The' Sun filad Bacchus tc. Ba, 
. 4: The Sun tyas alforwot(bipped: by the Greciins under the 
name. of aulrvors Bacchus. SoUlpianue, ad orat. Demoſthenis, 
6p he Aifpvorr on, Amtanave x fuer xantn , becauſe they call the Sun 
Bacchmm and Apollo; whenct Bacchus was tiled avenwis borne of 
. fire, from: their common fuppolicion , that-the Sun. war fire, 
Hence alſo thoſe Titles of Bacchmo *rrc% ages: Hues is by Bochart 
derived from PN X11 Hu-es he is fire Dent. 4. 24. as Attes 
iy WR MINS atta-es thou art firez as in what precedeth 
3+ $42. 
5+..Yea, Yoſſius de 1dokLib.2.c:13. makes Mercurie and favs, 
if we-take them Phyſicaly,toſignifie the Sum. So alſo Hercules 
as Yoſſ.de 1dol.l.2.c.15.&c. All theſe and other of the Grecian 
Gods conſidered gone Phyſically, were but ſymbols of the Sun; 
though, if we confider them Mythologically , they may be re- 
terred to ſome Oriental perſon or God as before, This was long 
{ince well obſerved by Macrobimue 1b, 1. Sat. cap.17., The db 
werſe virtues of the Sun gave names to diverſe Gods, Again he 
addesz The Om appellations of the Gods may, by a certain 
hidden.reaſon,be referred to the Sun. 
\\A$ the wifer-of the Grecians ſeated their 9mmortal ſu- 
preme God in the bodie of the Sw, ſo in like manner they 
placed their Dewozs in the bodies of the Stars, So the Sroicks 
ſtiled a ſtar, oVus 35%, 4 Divine Corps, informed by the ſoul of 
ſome Deman,and ſubordinate to the ſupreme God. Thus Auſtin 
explicates/the mind of the Sroirks, 'de Civite Dei lib. 4. cap. 11, 
« The Stocks hold, that all the ſtars are parts of Zupzter, (i. e- the 
< Sun) and that they all live and have rational ſouls; and there- 
fore without controverſie are Gods ,#.e. Demon Gods, So Philo 
the ew, !sb. de pictate, cals the ſtars 40pm mas 0awpyus n3y mirror 
ung, certain Refftors ſubordinate to the Parent of the Yniverſe : 
whereby he means the true God of 7ſr4e!, according to the opi- 
gion of ſome more intelligent P/atoniſts,though the moſt meant 
thereby: the Sun. | 
- $124We ſhall cloſe upthis diſcourſe of ay 
<0 | ome 
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(me refletions on it, in irs. Weber elevation and refinements Thedeſgneof the 
which was by the New- Platonifts , of the ſacred ſucceſsion, in the 37 Pictoniſtito 


reforme Naturck 


ſchole of Alex andrie,and that by means of the great Aſſrftarcer, Thewoyie, 


which they had from the ſacred ſcriptwres and Churches of. 
Chriſt. After that'the broad and gloriouslight of the Goſpel 
ſhone on thoſe or7e»tal parts, eſpecially on > Upbrengroray to 
that promiſe Eſa 19. 18. One ſhall be called the Citie of the Sun, 
},c.Heliopolss, devoted to the worſhip of the Sun) the wiſer and 
more ingenious of thoſe Platoxiſts, in the fchole of CAHlexan- 
dria, ſaw a neceflitie of reforming their Natural Theologit x 
eſpecially of rejeRing thoſe many Fif#itioms Gods , which were 
crept into the bodie of their Theologie, This, I ſay, theſe P/4- 
tonick Philoſophers were forced unto, by Argaments the Chri- 
ſtians urged , not only from reafon, buralſo from Plato's own: 
Philoſophje & Concefſions,which clearly diſproves a multiplicitie 
of Gods. Hence theſe new Pythagorizine Platonifts , to falve 
their Nataral Theologze, pretend, that-all the ancient 252403/s woaud 
Mythick Theelogie,was but an-allegorick explication gunz; ofthe 
Phyſick Theo/ogre. Thus they reduce all their ſupreme Gods 
Saturne, fupiter Apollo, &c tothe'Swy; and the leffer inferior 
Gods they maketo be Dewoy?, or 'the ſouls of ſomie'deceaſed 
Heroes deified, and-l0dged in the bodies of the Stars. Thus Plo- 
tinus, Ennead.2.1ib.9. contends hard for theſe Deaſft7i or Star- 
Coeds. This was the Theologie which- F#liar'the Apoſtate 
| contended for , as irdppears by his Oration'for the Su#3 5 which 
he makes to be the one Eternal ſupreme God, The Chief heads 

; of this ſacred ſucceſsion in the ſRhole. of Alexandris, who in- 
ceavored this Reformation of their Natura! Theologie, were 
Ammonius, (whom ſome maketo de a Chriſtian) Plotinus his 
Succeſſor , Poyphyrie fucceſſor' to Plotinus., Famblichns the 
Succeſſor of Porphyrie-8&c, And the chief means, . which gave 
them moſt Afſrſtance in this deſigne, for the Reformation of 
their Natural Theolologie, was indeed'the ſacred Scriptures , and 
Chriſtian Religion. For they had the'LXX's Verfion by thens 
in 
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 intheir Librarie : - Beſides; LAmmonizns , the head of this ſucs. 
ceſhon, was either a Chriſtian or well: iaclin'd; who mixed 
Scripture notions with his Philoſophie. See more, tofiching 
the advantages theſe New Platoyiſts had from Scripture lighr, 
for the Reformation-of their Natural Theologie, in our follow- 
ing Diſcourſes of Eeyptian Philoſophie Part 2, Book 1. Allo of 

Platonick Philoſophic, Part 2. Book 2. 
The Romain &.13- We ſhould now come to treat of the Romans, their 
"ra T0" Natural Theologie and Worſhip : but herein we ſhall find little or 
| no Cifference from: that of the Greczans , wheace it had its ort- 
ginal, For as the Grecians, fo the Romans had their Superior 
and Inferior Gods. The chiet and ſupreme of their Gods, con- 
fadered Phyſically,was the Sus ; which was worſhipped amongſt 
them under differing Names and Formes, viz. of Satwrne,?u- 
; piter, Apollo, &c; I ſhall mention only that of Fexxs,which 
rele ppde? was the chiet God amongſt the Romans , and conlideted Phy- 
ſimus ex Favano ſically » a Symbol of the Sun. As for the origination of the name, 
furrit contra we have before ſhewn, how it was derived from N' Fah , Gods 
rage 2ppel- ame, as 32 the San,from "8 X/. Andthat the Svx was WOor- 
atio primdvo ſhipped amongſt the Romans, under the name of Fanm, is evi- 
vomini convent» gent from the Teſtimonie of Nigidins Figulus , that learned Ro- 
f; Ls Jah ">: man , who declares, that Apollo was Fanus. Now all know 
Voſpus de 1do- that Apolls was the Sun. So Arnobins lib. 3. ſaies , that ſome 
{atr.116.2.64.16, made 7445 to bethe San. 2: The Genealogie of Fanus proves 
the ſame : for he is called the Soy of Heaveny which is proper © 
to the Sur, 3. This isfarther. demonſtrable from the characQer 

Terentianus Maurus gives him vis, 
Fane pater 7 ant tuens, dive biceps, biformis 
 Ocate rerum ſator, O principium Deorum. 

T his Yoffins de 1dololat. lib. cap. 16.,-applies to the Sun, If 
we conſider 7anus hiſtorically, and according to the mythologiſts, 
ſo he refers to Noah or Favas;. as before chaps 6.8. 6. 8&&c, The 
Remans had alſo their Demoxs or midling. Gods which they 
called meaioxumi and Deaſtri, which were the ſoul: of great He- 
| 7oes 


x0es deceaſed and lodged in the Stars. So fuliur Ceſar is ſaid to 
become a ſtar &c, Bur yet we muſt grant that the Komen Theo- 
logie was not ſo much Phyſick or Natural & Folitick , and there- 
fore belongs to the following Chapter. 
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CHAP. IX, 


Politick Theologie traduced from Divine Inſti- 
tutes corripted, 


The Greek ſacreds api iepws &c.from ja, and thu from m Jah, 
Gods name, Numa the firſt Inſtitutor of Politick Theolo- 
gie, 4nd that in imitation of Jewiſh Ioſtitates. Pagan Laws 
concerning the worlhip ot God, from God: The Delpbick 
Temple «xd its ſacred: framed in imitation of Gods Temple, 
&c. Pagan Altars iz imitation of Jewiſh. Ats 17,23. The 
Grecian'*ede from i ON E,.ja Gods fire, Lev.6.12. Pagan 
Prieſts i» imitation of Jewiſh.. Cena 4nd Coes from (2 
Coen, The Pontifick.College,, Veſtments, Orders, Quali- 
fications,end Purifications,of Jewiſh origination. Pagan Sa- 


crifices Imirates of Fewiſb. Thy fem Holocauſt, Levis. 1, 
2,3,445» 6- wn 4 explicated 


ith its parallel amongſt the 

Pagans. Jewiſh Expiatorie ſacrifices ,imvitated by: Pagans. 
The Scape-goat, Zevit. 16.7- whence the Altay to the un 
 knonnGod, AQts 17.23. 1 Cor.4.13. muwdpuar Numb. 1 9- 


2. The Red Heifer 3mitated by the Egyptians.The Oblation of 


Human bloud to Saturne , ey imitate of Abraham's offe- 
ring aac, the Paſchal Lamb ,/ and Chrifts Sactifice on the 
Crofle. CA. 7.4. ,E[4, 30.33, The ouſtome-of (acrificing 
men Catholick, Pagan Federal ſacrifices from Jew:ſh, 
Gen.15.10.fer.34.b8, Pſ.50.5, What a covenant by ſacrt- 
fice imports, and how far it was imitated by Pagans? Pagan 
cuſtomes of feaſting on ſacrifices, fromihe Fews. The LeRi- 
ſtergia from #he Jewiſh Paſleover, fob. 13. 33, Pagas firit 

K k truits 
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Of Politick 
Theologie,, 


250 Of Politick Theologie;its Idea 1c. + B. 2. 
fruits 4ud Tenths i» imitation of Jewiſh, Gen: 4. 3- Pagans 
univerſally obſerved 4 Seventh day ſabbath i imitation of 
Gods Sabbath. Pagan Orarles, prayers, abſtinences, and Ce- 
remonies, from Fewiſh, The fewiſh PhylaQeries imitated by. 
the Indians, Perfians, and Babylonians: Jew:(b Funeral Rites 
tmitated by Pagans, The Sum of Pagan Theologie an imita- 
tion of Divine. : 


C1. FH ving gone thorow A47thick and Phyſick Theologte, 

| we are now Come to the Politzck z wherein we no 
way doubt but 'to diſcover evident notices of its Tradut7ton 
from Jewiſh Rites. Politick Theologie was ſo called, x. From its 
firſt t»ſtitutors, who-were Legiſiators,Stateſmen;and Politicians, 
2. From its Ends which was-to-keep the people in-awe, and 
obedience to-Laws. As for the deſcription thereof, we have it 
well delivered, -out of Yarro, by CAuſtin de: Civit. Det lib. 6, 


4p; 4. where; having. deſcribed: Mythick Theologie ſeated a- 


mohgſt the- Poets" andi'Phyſick formed by the Phrloſophers , 
he deſcribes Polttic# or 'Giuil Thedlggte;;:(eared amongſt the 
Prieſts , *thus : © The third ſort}, in the' Cicies the Citizens, 
« but eſpecially-the Prieſts ought to underſtand and admi- 
* niſter : 'wherein'we are taught, what Gods are to be wor- 
« ſhipped publiquely;” what-'Satreds and Sacrifices are meet for 
every oneto' perfortne, *e#5- Herein -we have, beſides the fr 
1#ftitator and-e Miniſters, abſo the chief matter of this Polztick 
Theologie, which conſiſts in thoſe ſacrifices , and ſacred Rites of 
worſhip, in uſe amongſt them ; » whereby ir is farther differenced 
from'the Mythick Thedlogie; which chiefly reſpetts the 3509's, 
or Genealogie of tbe: Gods x5 alſo: from the Phyſick Theologic ; 
which mainly refers to the5amaoy/z, and Auurncyiz Sun, 41d De- 
won Theologie. So that this Politick Theologie may , ina more 
peculiar manner, aſſume- and appropriate to its ſelf, thename of 
&Snutrows Tdolatrie or ldo! worſhip.: ' Now that all Pagan 14v- 
latrie or politick Theologie ſprang from the Jewiſh 0racles, or 
.- 4 i Scripture 
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Numa Pomyi- 
lius the chief 
Inftitutor of Po- 
Inich Th:ologie a . ; 
badbis Laws for nicia &Cc; and Poetick Theologie its chiet ſeat in Greece; ſo in 


pili 'p from he 1; manner politick Theologieat Rome. And the firſt, at leaſt 
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nothing elſe but Judaiſme degenerated, 1 ſhall endeavor to 
prove this Afſertion both from the Cauſes , and Parry of Pagan 
Idolatrie. 

$. 2. The chief ſeat of this Politick or Civil Theologie , was 
the Rowan Empire. Forlook as Phyſick Theologie had its oris 
einal and chief Seat in the Oriental parts, Chalaea, Eeypt, Phe- 


the chief. Infitstor thereof, was Numa Pompilize ; who had his 
Original 1dea or Plarforme from the. Jewiſh Church and Oracles, 
So Cſſander (in his Conſoltet. Art. 21+) acquaints us, * Thar 
* Auſtin out of Yarro, afhirmed, that: the Romays, for more than 
© 170 years, worſhipped their. Gods without images : which, 
« ſaid Yarro, itit had yetremained , the Gods had been more 


6 purely oblerved. And to confirme this his opinion, amongſt 


© others, he produceth as 2 witneſle. the Jewiſh Nation. Clemens 
© writes, © That Numas the Author ofthis 1»ſf;tute, was a Py. 
©thagorean; who being aided by thoſe things which Aoſes had 


© delivered, -prohibited the Romen: from making any 1nrage of 


God. Thus Caſſander. [The like I find in Pl/utarch , in the 
life of Nome Pompilivs: where hetels us, © That Numa torbad 
© the Romans to believe , that God had any forme or. likenes of 
© beaſt or man, (which is agreeable to the Pythagoreans , who 
©chought the Gods were inviſible, and incorruptible,and only 
<1ntelligible): ſo that in:thoſe former times, there was in Rome 
©no image of God , either painted, or graven, for 170 years, 
© They buile Chappels to the Gods at Rome z and yer neither 


-- © with Picture or image of God within them, For they cook it 
ar farſt as a Sacrilege, to preſent heavenly things by earthly 
.- <formesz ſeeing wee cannot any way Poſiibly attain to the 


© knowledge of God, but in mind and underſtanding- Thus P /u+ 
tarch , conformable to that of Yerrs, Auſtin, and Clement, who 
make Numa to have traduced this his fmple mode of worſhip 
from the. Jewiſh Church. Aad , albeit that of Clewerr, con. 
COOK | cerning 
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cerning Numa's being a Pythagorean may not hold true, be- 
cauſe Pythagor 4s comming into Italie, was not till many years 
after Numa 's deaths yet his, and. our Aſſertion, thit Numa re- 
ceived the original Idea,of this modeof Worſhip from the Iew- 
iſh Church, is no way prejudiced hereby. For Numa might re- 
ceive the Traditions hereof from the FP henicians, who poſleſſed 
many maritime towns of $ic:/ie and Italie, and often ſailed into 
theſe parts: as before B.1.c.8..5- Orellſe tis poſſible, that this 
(2s many other Inſtitutes and ſacred Rites) was afterward added 
to the Conſtitutions of Numa, and ſo paſſed for his, by the 
advice of Pythagoras , who was tiled w; 7 *te//ur Ea mui ©, 
the Iewiſh Ape , or Imitator. However it came to paſſe, 5 
yet certain itis, thoſe- ancient Heathens, who firſt inſticuted by 
this Pagan Theologie or Idolatrie,had more refined apprehenſions 
of God, andof his worſhip, than their followers; which we can- 
not rationally impute to any other cauſe ſave this, that they 
were more intimately and throughly inſtrufted in the 7ewiſh Re- 
ligion and worſbip. This will farther appear by the enſuing par- 
ticularities:- X , EDEN p 
; 3. Firſt, it was generally confeſt, by the firſt great 7nſt/- 1 
a of Laws for the Sirthip of the Gads, that wr received berons 
their 1»fitutions and Laws from ſome Divine oracle. So Numa (rom God, 
Pompilius, when he came to deliver his Laws for the worſhip of 
the Gods, pretends to a Divine Inſpiration. Thus Plato, de 
leg. 6. fol.75 9. laies down this as a general Conceſſion, that all 
Laws 3nd Conſtitutions about the worſhip of God , muſt come 
from God: his words are *Ex Azacgy 5 en vous et ma 3584 xo es, 
Laws about Divine matters muſt be fetcht from the Delphick Ora= 
cle &c So again Plato, de leg. 10. Mi erm $:0mrur obs riuer, If 
is not lawful to conſtitute Goas or Sacreds, beyond the Law. So 
likewiſe, de Repub.5-fol.468. Plato ſaith, © that concerning the 
© worſhip of the Demons, we muſt conſult God's Oracle, in 
© what rank thoſe bleſſed men are to be had; and with what En- 
* fignes rhey are to be honored Ec. We have reaſon enough 
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- feionr otendi} £0 conclude, that Plato learnt this, as well as-other Divine Tr e> 
tw primo, ſacra dit jons, from the 7ews, with whom he had abour' 14_ years con» 
+0 noch a» yerſation in Feypt. Yea, we are not without probable conjeures, 
eur e0rum Ce , . 
remoniis deflux Uhat Plato, when he refers us to the Delphick Orache, for all Di- 
Ie. Sandforius pine Conſtitutions and Laws about Worſhip, he means no other 
116 £5.” than the ſacred Oracles of the true God , whence he borrowed 
the choiceſt of his Contemplations and Traditions. 
The Temple ard &, 4. More particularly; One great part of this politick and 
wag 6 7 ſacred Theologiregards the Heathens Temples, and their conſe- 
imitation of Gods Cation to ſome Godz which ſeem exaRly parallel to, ang there» 
A ow fore,as we may preſume, were framed in imitation of God's ſa- 
ſalem, cred Temple at Feruſalem. The Devil indeed delighted much 
toplay the Ape, and to be worſhipped by his Devorz in the 
ſame, or a like mode, as the true God was worſhipped at 7eru* 
ſale. '1, Hence, as God had his Temple, wherein they pray. 
ed,and ſung Halle/ujahs unto God: ſo the Devil had his 'Tem- 
M ng 43s ple at De/phas, where they ſung iaeatv 34 or iz, Elelew Te,or 14,un- 
Templi Doribus to Apollo, SO Euſtathines in Odyſ. Palos. ye mo Szautyton Ineop iter i) 
inſcrizebatur, EmpanoTes "li, "14, beſeeching their Demon to be propitious to them, 
Doh. rtf eſe they cry out le, Te, 7. c. Tah, Iah. Whence we are informed by 
1.4, Y.1;,  ſomnelearned men, that the ancient wiſe men of Greece writ this 
ſacred name of God on the very doors of their De/phick Temple. 
Hence alſo the very name iv Temple, was ſo ſtiled from i He, 
which is the ſame with 74h, as before. 1. 2, As God had his 
Tabernacle, ſo Apollo had his cortine, exatly anſwering thereto. 
3-' As God had in the Tabernacle his Ark, ſo Apollo had 1n his 
Cortinea Tripos, conformable ro the Ark. 4. As the Ark, {o 
the Tripos alſo was overlaid with Gold. Whence Apolo is ſaid 
$10 meer rimd Of Un yeurmatu,t0 g1ve ambiguous reſponſes ft rom his 
g01den Tripos: and as the Ark was compaſled about with a gol- 
den Crown, ſo Apolio's Tripos, oz info d rein, the Tripos was 
bound about with a Crown. Scholiaft in Ariſtoph. Pluto. 5, On 
the Ark there was placed iazciews 2mviua , a propitiatorie ſeat: in 
nnitation whereof the De/phicks had aicertain ſeat they: called 
"2 | Aur, 
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3>wr, Which was placed on the 77ipos, whereon {polo's Pythian 
Propheteſleſate, and, after conſu/ration with the Demontiack 
ſpirit, gave forth Oracles, in Satanick imitation of Gods Divine 
Otacles. Thus Dickinſon, Delphi Pheniciſſantes, cap.11,* Not: ,, {militud; 
© onely.the myſteries of the Tr#pos,but alſo thoſe of the Cortine genrihernucut; 
©#d Holme, ſeem apparently to be tranſlated from the T aber. cortinan; ad Ar. 


c# federisexems 


© nacleand Ark. For the Delphicks, that they might compoſe on Trigodees; 
*themſelves exaRtly to the Hebraick mode, inſtituted the Cor-'ad uniran Pro: 
* tine after the likenes of the Tabernacle; the Tripos according 10 Fo | 
©to the patterne ofthe <AMrk; the Holme according to the forme wn: Dick. 
* of the propitiatorie ſeat ; anda Table, anſwerahle to the table is.Delp.c.rr, 
© whereon ſtood the Shewbread &c: Yeawe are told, that not | 
onely the Pagan Temples, but alſo their other more exa& pie-. 
ces of ArchiteRure,were derived from thit ſtately ſtructure of | 
the fewiſh Temple. So Selden de Fure Net, lib.1t.cap. 2, fol. 27+ 
tels us, that Yillalfandus, that Egregious Divine of our Age, as 
alſo Mathematician, will have the more perfet# and complete-Tdea 
of all Archite&re amongſt the Greeks and Romans, to have flowed 
from the Hebrew proportions in the Temple of Solomoh,and other 
of bis ſlruttures. SeeVilalpandss's own words in Eztch, Tom-2: 
part.2,lib.5.diſput.1-cap.13- 

$\ 5- As the Pagans Temples, (o alſo their Altars, ſeem to 
have been taken up in imitation-of thoſe amongſt the'Fews. I P4zer Altars in 
ſhall mention onely the {tar at Athens, dedicated to the wy- 1749? of the 
known Goa, At. 17.23. That this Altar was dedicated to the 48. 17. 23; 
true God of 7ſrael, though «nk»own to thoſe blind Grecians, The Altar zo the 
Paul's words ſeem to aſſure us: #ntothe unknown God ((aies he) 1197" Gol. 
whom ye ignorantly worſhip &c. whereby he ſeems to intimate, 
that the A/tar was dedicated to the true God, albeit they knew 
bim not. This will be farther evideat, if we conſider the Ori 
ginal of this A/tar, whereof we have a good account given us by 
Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Epimenides, thus: Epimenides 
was counted wynizer?, 4 great Devoto: he ſtaid a Plague 4+ 
mongſt the Athenians thus: he took a black and a white Sheep, 7 
car rica 
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carried them to Areopagus, from whence he let them £0 which way 
they would, commanding thoſe that followed them, that whereſoc- 
uer they laid down , they ſhould ſacrifice them mf exy(ivorn 17, to 
ſome peculiar meet God, And to tha very day ({aith Laertius) 
throughout the Athenian Pagi, there are Altars to be found with- 
out name, which were then made in memorie of this Expiation, us 
16 certain &c. That Epimenides (reputed ſuch a Devoto)by his 
peculiar God, ment the true God of Iſracl, concerning whom he 
tiad received ſome traditional notices, ſeems very probable, by 
the lacrifices which he inſtitutes, which were but a corrupt imita-: 
tion of the Scape-goat amongſt the /ewsz as hereafter $.8- Yea, 


The Grecia® not onely the 4{tar, but the fire which burat on the Altar at Je- 


$512 ,0nd the Ro- 
man Veſta, mn 1» 
mitation of the 
ſacred fire. 
Levit, 6, 12. 


Prieſts 4n imitd« 
t;on of the Zew- 


ruſalem,was very far imitated by the Grecians and Romans, Lev, 
6. 12. The Jewiſh Prieſts are commanded to-keep the fire bnr« 
ning on the Altarz and the Grecians receiving ſome broken Tra- 
dicion3 hereof, make a Law, that there ſhould be preſerved at 
Delphe 3; dof:cw unextinguilhed fire This fire they called isia, as 
tis ſuppoſed from the Hebr. TT UN B;-ja, the fire of 14h or Tex, 
hovah. So Joſh.13.14- the Sacrifices of God are called,'@NS Eſc, 
the fires of Iehovah: which anſwers to the Greek i:i«, called by 

the Latins Yeſta: as Yoſſi and Dickinſ. Deiph. Phen.cap. 11. 
$. 6. Another part of Politick T heologie regards the orde- 
ring of Prieſts, and their Off;ces; wherein alſo che Pagans owe 
very much to the Iewiſh Prieſts, for their Original Ideas, We 
ſh4ill begin with ſome appellations given to Pagan Prieſss, 
which were but derivatives from the lewiſh. Thus the Prieſt of 
the Samothracian Cabiri was called Coes, from the Hebrew 172 
Coen, a Prieſt. Soa ſort of Prieſts amongſt the Gas/s were cal- 
led Coeng, from'2I Coen. Allo another ſort of Prieſts were cal- 
led Paters. from 2 pater, to anterpret,Gen. 40.41. as Bochart 
aftirmes- Buc to paſle oa tothe firſt inſtitution of pagan Prieſts, 
eſpecially amongſt the Romans, wherein we doubt not but to 
plve evident notices of their Tradudion from the Tewiſh Prielt- 
hood originally. Plutarch,ln the life of Nums Pompilius, gives 
us 
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us a good account of the original Inſticution of the Rowan 


Prieſts. * Numa Pompilins (ſaith he) ereted the Pontifick Col- Tre Poniijick 
© lege, and he was the firſt Pontifex. The chiefeſt of thoſe Bi- <* 


©<fhops, whom they call the great Poxtifex, hath the Digaitie 
* and Authoritie of the Heh Prieſt, and maſter of the Pontifick 
e Law: who 1s to ſee, that none break the ancient Ceremonies, 
© nor bring in any new thing into Religion, but that every one 
*\hould be taught by him, how they ſhould ſerve the Gods &c. 
Here we ſee an order of Prieſthood amongſt the Romans, exact 
ly anſwering to that amongſt the Iews. For as the Iews had their 
Hieh Prieſt, and inferior Priefts undWhim; ſo the Romans: as 
the Iewiſh Prieſts were the conſervators of the Moſaick Law; ſo 
the Romans of their Pontifick or Canon Law &c- 


The Pontifik 


Veſiments In b« 
2. The veſtments theRoman Pontifices wore,ſeem much the ſame? *'"" of the 


with thoſe of the Jew/ſh Prieſts. For as the High Prieſt amongſt reviicks 


the Tews, had his Miter; fo alſo the Roman Pontifex maximus. 
Thus Lad.Vives in Auguſt.civit. lib. 2, cap. 15. © The Apex is 
© the topinthe famer, or that which they wore upon the head; 
*to wit, acap. The Romans give not the Apex to any but the 
\ Cchief Prieſts , as we now the Miter &c. So Bocbart , in 
his Diſcourſe againſt Yeroz, proves, that the ancient Pagan 
Prieſts had their Mzters 8c. Again as the Tewiſh Prieſts had 
their Ephod, which was a whice Linnen Veſtment they wore 
upon their upper garment, when they adminiſtred about holy 
things; (whence a white garment was much aftected by the 
Jews, as Eccleſ 9.8. let thy garments be alwaies white:) ſo alſo the 
Roman and other pagan Prieſts, according to the #nſtztutes of 
Pythagoras, wereto performe all As of Worſhip in white gar- 
ments 8&c. Thus Diogenes Laertins, inthe lite of Pythagoras, 
tels us, that he held 2&7 wpmrwandyuumtirng, 1d dim, that the 
Gods muſt be alwaies worſhipt with praiſes , (or a good conſci- 
ence,) aud with a white Yeſtment &c, This, without doubt, he 
learnt from the Iewiſh Ceremonies, wherein he ſeems to have 
been very much verſed, it not initiated. 


L1 3. 1n 
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cf 


3. In the Pontifick College, inſtituted by Nume P ompilins , 
The Pon(3fick and pertected by pythagores his Inſtitutes , there were not one- 
gy ly differing orders, but alſo differing degrees inthe ſame order of 
Prietts: for ſome were Nevices, who were not admitted to the 
view and participation of their myſteries, but after long purifi- 
. cations and probations, with many ſacred ceremonies neceſlarie 
for their 3n;tiation: in order whereto , Pythagoras appointed 
thoſe of his College, five years probation -and preparative diſci- 
Fline z which being expired, they , having approved them- 
ſelves worthy, were admitted to the ſtate of, na«w, the perfed?, 
and ſo made partakers of Wmſteries 8&c. All which, as alſo 
- the whole of his Colegiate conſtitutions ,orders,and diſcipline, Py- 
thagoras derived from pond gene College of Prieffs and Lewites; 
who tad their Nowices and perfed?, their five years probation or 
preparation for their Service and ans as we prove at large in 
our Diſcourſe of the Pythagorean Philoſophie , and the parallel 
betwixt the Pythagorean and Jewiſh College. 

& The qualifica- 4, Concerning the qualification of particular Prieſts, Moſe:'s 
me Li. Þ Law required that they ſhould be perfec?, without blemiſh, or 
with the Levi- any bodily deferf, The like Plato requires in his conſtitutions 
wick. touching Prieſts. Plato de leg.1ib.6. fol. 759. * Hethat is, by 
* ſuffcage, choſen iato the order of Prieſthood, muſt, after ex2- 
© mination, be found to be, jx{mugy x 30iner, without blemiſh, and 

legitimate. | | 
« The Pexriſich $- The Iewiſh Prieſts had their legal Purification; and waſh- 
puiifications of zngs, before they entred upon any ſacred adminiſtration: io in 
nk I:ke manner the Pages Prieſts; eſpecially ſuch as were of Pjtha- 
goras his College. So Diogen: Laertine, in the life of Pythagoras, 
tels us, *that Pythagoras held the Gods were to be worſhipped 
© with a pure bodie; which puritie was attain'd by Expurgati- 
« ons, Waſhings,Sprincklings, and Abſtinences from all denle- 
ment &c. This, we need no way doubt, he traduced from the 
Jewiſh Ceremonies, ia which ſome think he was initiated atleaſt, 
he could not be unacquainted with theſe Rites of the Jew-, "_ 
whom 
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whom he had 20 years converſation in Egypt, and more than 
10 years in Babylon; as we prove in the ſtorie of his lite, Juſtin 
HM artyr, Apol.2. confidently afftirmes, * that all thoſe purifica- 
© 14ons and waſhings, which the Ethaicks uſed in their Sacreds, 
© had their original from our Scriptures, abuſed by the Devils 
*hel.- bred affeRation of likenes to God, yea, that the Pythago- 


**. ©reap mode of diſcalceation,or putting off the ſhoes, at entrance 


<intothe Temple, was taken up in imitation of Gods com- 
© mand to £Meoſes, when he drew near to the burning buſh, Ex- 
© 0d, 3-5- to put off his ſhoes &c. 


Pagan Sacrifices 


$. 7. A maia part of Politick Theologie confiſted in certain from Fewiſh 


Canons Or Rules, laid down for the right ordering of Sacrifies; 
all which were but Satanick imitations of, and derivations from 
Jewiſh Sacrifices, This we dare confidently affirme, becauſe we 
have ſach rational grounds for the demonſtration thereof. Nei- 
ther are we without great Autoritie to confirme the ſame. Lear- 
ned Bochart, de Animal.S.part.1. 1ib.2.cap.33.fol. 335, givesus 
an excellent demonſtration hereof. © There were (faies he) (e- 
« veral ſorts of Sacrifices amongſt the Jews; longe Holocanſts, or 
* whole burat-offerings, ſome pacifick, ſome propitiatorie, 
© There were alſo Sacrifices of Times and Perſons, Votive, Con- 
© ſecrative &c,- which the Zeyptians, Greclans, and Romans, in 
«* many things, affeted, Whence you may learne, that the 
© Gentiles, from a curſed wr?nais, evil zele, affected to give the 
©\ame worſhip to their Danghil Gods, which the 7/raelztes gave 
to the true God. 


This we may prove from the beginning of the firſt chapter of The 7ewiſh 0s 
Leviticus, where we have certain Rites preſcribed for the offe- [92% imitates 


ring an Holocauſt. Firſt, tis ſaid Lev. 1. 2. That the Oblations 


uld betaken, as well from Bullocks, as from Sheep, and Goats; Bullo:k: "Y 


for [NS fignifies both, In imitation whereof, the Heathens 
ſacrificed Bullecks, Sheep, and Goats to many Gods, -Thus C4- 


chilles, in Homer, joins theſe three together. Hence it follows, -*: * 3: 


Levit.1. 3, a burnt Offering of 4 TOs &c. God begins with, 
2 a 


A Buliock peys 
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« bullock, which Livie often cals the greater Sacrifice. SO beturey, 
in the Proverbs of the Ancients, ſignifies to make pompors pro. 
viſion; becauſe none but the rich could offer a bullock, as Eraſe 
mi Adag. Then Moſes addes, Lev. 1. 3. That the bullock muſt be 


| Ls male without blemiſh.] This alſo was obſerved by the Egypti- 


Levit. I. 4, 
04 the head, 


Levit.n,s. 


ans, as Herodotus lib-2.cap-41te The Egyptians univerſally ſacrifi« 
ced clean bullocks, and thoſe Males and Calves. Moſes requires 
that this Holocauſt be D'DN aug, perfett; which word is alſo 
uſed by CM chiler, in Homer,who is ſaid to make an offering to A- 
Pollo atyavni err SEC, of perfect Goats, © It follows in Moſes Lev. 
£.4. CA nd he ſhall put his hand upon the head &c. namely, tor the 
confeſſion of ſin, as Lev, 16,21. Heroaptas lib.2, cap. 39, menti- 
ons the like of the Egyptians, who were wont to lay an execra= 
tion on the heads of the Sacrifices, in theſe or ſuch like words; 
that if any evil were impendent on them that ſacrificed, or on whola 
Feypt,it mightbe converted on this head. And Plutarch, in Iſs, 
lates, that Fa they had imprecated on the head of the ſacrifice, 
they cut it off. : 

It follows Lqvit. I. 5. And he ſhalt kill the bullock before the 


Beſore the Lords Fx d, [ Before the Lord} i. e-at the door of the Tabernacle, as 


P/al, 118. 27, 


Levitt. F. 
Be iball (ill. 


vV- 3. where the Altar ſtood, as Levic, 17. 3-9. Thus Plato, de 
Leg. lib. 10, laies down this as an inviolable conſtitution , that 
20 one have an Altar in his private houſe: wheretore they uſual» 
ly placed the vid#imes before the publique Altars. SO Firg: 
lib. 9. vn. | 

Et ſtatuam ante ar as aurata fronte Fuvencum, 
And lib. 2. Georg. 

Et dutFus cornu ſtabit ſacer hircus ad aram. 
And the ſacred Goat being led, ſhall ſtand at the Altar: which an- 
ſwers to that of the P/a/miſt, Plalm, 118.27. Bind with cords 
(i. e, bring bound with cords)zhe ſacrifice to the hornes of the 4l- 


' tar. 2+ God commands [he ſhould kill the Bullock] Hei. eeither 


he that offers the bulock, or, as they will have ic, Come Lewite: 
as it may be gathered from 2 Chron, 30, 17. and 2 Chron.35.10, 
I1. 
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11. where the Zewites were to kill the Paſchal Lamb, bur the 
Prieſts were to ſprinkle the bloud, Thus it was among} the 
Romans, the Prieſt did not kill the Yi&ime, but che Popa or 
Victimarie, at the beck of the Prieſt ; who therefore ſtanding 
by the Vittime, now and then ſaid : Agor? 1, e. Agone? jhall I 
doit? 3. Thenit follows [ And ſprinkle the _ The Le- Lev.r.s ſprinkle 
vite having killed the vitime, the Prieſt received the bloud®* 
in a veſſel z which Moſes Exod. 24.6. calls MAN gganoth: and 
the Chaldee N'PV2 that is to ſay, an Aſperſorie: the LXX 
render it «e374 ; ſo the vulgar erateras, In imitation whereof, 
ehe Pops having killed the Vitime, the Prieſt received the 
bloud ina Veſſel, which veſſel the Articks Called opiyxey, Homer 
04)(].y+ ſtiles it {roo 3 The Latin Patergs, .SOYirgil &n.lib 3: 
S4nguings  ſacri paterai——n- Which he underſtands of the 
Viftimes, as Servims. 4. This blond is (aid to be fprinkled 
[upon the Altar] as Exod. 24.6, This alſo was imitated by the 
Pagans: whence that of the Poet : 
w—_iiiths Aram 
Sepe tener noſtris ab ovilibus imbuet __ 

The tender lamb from our flock ſhall oftew moiſten his Altar, i. e. 
(faith Serwins) pour out hi bloud on the Altity &c So Lucian, 
\ tib.de ſacrificits 5 N iepiv; n awa nd Bop mers the Prieft pouring 

out the bloud on the CAltar. 
 Thence it followes Lev.1.6. And be ſhall flay the burnt offes Lecit.'1.6, flag 
»inz,and cut it in pieces. After the killing of the Holocauſt tol- #94 cut. 
lowes the excoriation and diſſetion: whereot we find alſo a ſata- 

nick imitation amongſt the Heathenz So Homer 1/1ad a | 

m—Keu coo%-ey x, Hepes 

Mnzic 7* 4 hm» And they killed, andexcoriated, and cut in pieces 

&c. So YVire.lib.1. nm An Tergo diripiunt coſt is, 

Asto the D:ſſefion , it was not made raſhly, but with great Art 
| and Induſtries as it appears in Homer often ( Iliad » 8& . &c) 
Micuds 7 op emmweres they accurately Or artificially diſſefFed &c. 
which ſeems to have been taken vp inimitcarion of the Jewiſty 

| 7 7 _ 


2 Tim.2.15, 


The Jewiſh ex. 
pratorie ſacrifi« 
ces imitated by 
the Heatbens. 
The Scape goat 
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Prieſts their accarate diſſefFion of the ſacrifices : which the LXX 
expreſſe by 0430ugv,as Gen. 4. 7. Prov. 3+ 6. and 9.5. which 
word is alſo uſed in the New Teſtament, 2 Tim.2.15- ſigni- 
fying rightly to divide; which refers to the accgrate diſſettion 
the Prieſts made of the Sacrifices. So Heb. 4. 12% The word 
of God is compared to the two edged knife, whereby the Prieſts 
divided the Sacrifice 8c See more of theſe things in Du/herys 
Trattatu dt wwutnnis Gentilinm. Whence Bochart acknows- 
ledgeth he had not a few of theſe notions. Ir follows Lew.1.8, 
put fire onthe Altar, Whereto the Delphick {;1« or ſacred fire, 
from V WN x5.i4 the fire of God,as allo the Roman Yeſts ſeems 
to refer, as before $. 5. 

F. 8, Beſides the Holocauſt or burnt Offering , the Fewer had ' 
alſo their exp/atorie Sacrifices, eſpecially that ot the two Goats, | 
whereof one was to be a ſcape. goat, 35 Levit. 16, 7,8,9,10. In 
imitation whereof the Zgyprians had alſo their Goat Sacrrfices 
and worſhip, as Bochart de Animal Sacr. Prefat. * In allufi- 
* onto Levit.16,7, we have ſhewed (ſaics he) that the Egyp. 
* tians were very exat and pompous ia their Goat-worſhip, 
Theace Tragedie from r4zy& 4) a Song over the Goat ſacriti- 
ced to Bacchis &c. And indeed the Original of that Altar 
to the #nknows God At 17. 23: ſeems to have been taken from 
rhis Jewiſh ſacrifice of the two Goats. We have mention'd 
ſomewhat before F. 5. out of Diogenes. Laertizs, who relates 
the ſtorie, how Epimenides, to ſtop the Plague at Athens, took 
a white and black ſheep &c. I ſhall adde, for a confirmation 
hereof,what I have met within Lad.Y;ves,in LAuguſt.de Civit, 
lib.7.cap.17. * There were (ſaith he) at Athens many Altars con- 
© fecrated to unknown Gods, as LAH G# 17.23, So Pauſanias in 
© Attica, 31 «yrs Cwuol Altars of the unknown Gods: which 
* Alcars were by the invention of Epimenides. erefted at Athens. 
* For the Region laboring under the Peſtilence', rhe Pythian 
© Oracle being conſulted, made anſwer, That the citie ought to be 
*expiated, as alſothe countrey; neither ſhowld the ſacreds be Nw 

me 
.. 4 
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© med to any of their particular Gods, Epimenides, who was then 
© at Athens, departs, and commands that the ſacrifices ſhould be 
£ let go thorough the fields, and the ſacrificers tollow them x 
© andinthat  Plger where they made a ſtop, ſacrifice them to the 
© propitions: wiknown God, Therefore from that time to the Age 
© of Diogenes Laertius, there were ſeen in the Atrick Pagi many 
Altars, without name 8c. In imitation of the Fewſh (cape 
Goat Levit. 16.8. the Greek: had their amy (or 3 which Tran- 
villus, in Fulio Ceſare, Calls Yagum, as Glaſius Grammat, S, 
lb.a Trad 3 Obſerv,2.De NomeProp. Theſe expiatory ſacri- 
fices were called by the Grecians (in imitation of the Jewiſh ex- h 
platories) meng2«puere 20d acr{iuar, SO Hammend ON 1Cor.4. 13, 5 ©0413. 
ment29%puam 8c, * Theſe termes (ſairh he)ſignifie thoſe things, 7% <1«- 
* that were uſed inthe luſtrating ofa Citie amongſt the Gentiles, ** 
* which Heſychins renders »navre;,arifvzay denoting thoſe that 
© were paid for others ranſomes,or put to death in others ſtead. 
*This Heathen cuſtome, from wheace all this comes, being, in 
*a manner, buta Tranſcript of the 4zazel amongſt the Fews , 
* (the ſcape- goat) that was ſent into.the wildernes , with all the 
© fins of the people upon hims which was therefore called «<n- 
Cn 2a@ rejefFantcous Or refuſe &Cc, | 
 Tothisof the Scape-goat we may adde that other Jewiſh ſa- 
erifice of the red heifer , which was offered for parification, as 
Num.19-2.9. 4 red hcifer without ſpot &c,, whereto we find a 
parallel in the Egyptian Sacrifices,as is well obſerved by Bochart, 
de LAnimal. Sacr-par.1. lib.2, cap.29.fol-290. © God, ſaies he, 
* commanded to ſacrifice a red Heifer Numb, 19.32 The Fews Nunb. 19.2: 
* copulate theſe two together MPN NOIR a perferf red, heres Helter 
* Whence Matmonides, in Trattat: de YVacearufa, cap, 1.2% 
*If it has but ewo hairs white or black it muſt be accounted un» 
*clean. According to which ſuperſtition, the Egyptians ſacri- 
\ ©ficed red Bullocks , with ſuch an accurate obſervation hereof, 
* that if the BuUock had bur one hair black or white , it muſt be 
* accqunted profane. $0 Plutarch in Tide To which we may 
Lk adde 


is. 
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adde the Sacrifices of Pigeons, amongſt the Zews; which the Hea. 

thens, by a curſed, wwZnain, emulation imitated, 2s Bochart in his 

Preface to Hiſtor. de Animalibus $. *The ſacrifices of Pigeon, 
© the Ethnicks, by a wicked emulation uſurped &c. 

The ob/ationof &. 9. Burt the great exptatorie ſacrifice was the Paſchal Lambs 

pay to which was in a more peculiar manner a Type of the Fewiſh 

1 imitatios of Meſiias or Chriſt,who is ſtiled the Lamb of God [lain from the 

 az's being of« foundation of the world: the Image whereot we have in Abra- 

eh mF ham's intentional ſacrificing bis ſon Iſaac, 8c. All which the 

f:eoxthe Croſſe, Devil (who greatly affeRed to.be Fehovahs Ape ) allumed to 

bimſelfas an bomage due from his Dewveri, So Euſebius , pres 

' par. Evane-lib.1.cap-9. proves out of Porphyries Book , mui iy 

"IsS419, that the Phenicians (by the Devils Inſpiration) took the 

original Idea of offering their Sons to. Mdlech or Saturne, from 

Abraham intention of offering his Son 1ſaac. Porphyries words 

are thefe, © Saturne, whom the Pheniciaens call Iſrael, had by a 

© Nymph called Azobret, an only Son, which for this they called 

©Teud, who being clothed in a Royal habit, was ſacrificed by his 

Father 8&c- That by Saturne and Tſrae! muſt be ment Abraham 

by the Nymph Anobret Sarah, from IN2W IN concetving by 

grace ; by fend, I[aac who is ſtiled Gern.2 252. VM Fehid, We 

have ſufficiently proved out of Bochars in our diſcourſe of S4- 

turne chap-1.95-5. But as Abraham's intentional ſacrificing of his 

only Son 1ſaac, was an Image or Type of Chriſt, the only Son 

of God, his being offered on the Crofle as a ranſome for ſin- 

ners; ſo we need not doubt,but that the Devil in exaRing hs- 

man bloud as an expiatorie Sacrifice, had a very great reference 

to, and imitation of that ſacrifice, which he knew Chriſt wasto 

offer on the. Crofle:: This inhuman mode of offering human 

bloud to Saturne, began in Phenicia, where Satwrne paſled uns 

der the name of Moloch. We have the manner of it deſcribed by 

Diodorms, Biblioth.lib,20. There was (laies he)amongſt them 

<a brazen ſtatue of Saturne , of avaſt magnitude, whoſe hands 

© hanged down on the Earth, ſ@ contorted and WEouny = | 

. | * children 
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e children who were broughe to it, fell down into 2 ditch full of 
fire. This cruel caſtome of Sacrificing” children to 279ch or 
Saturne , the ?ews ſuckt if from the Phenicians , whereof we 
find often mention in Scripture as, A&. 7-4. The place where 
theſe ſacrifices were offered was Tophet fin the valley of Hinnom, 
which thence was made an Image of He/,as Eſa. 30.33. whence 
ſprang the Greek yiwre Gehenna, i. e. the valley of Hinnom, 1s 
before C. 7. $4. From the Pheniclians, the Carthaginians alſo 
received the ſame Rites, * So Tertullian, Apol. cap.9, In Africa 
they publiquely ſacrifice their Sons to Saturne. Thus Auguſt, de ci- 
vit.lib.7.cap.19g. Carthaginians. Lud. Vives on this place ſaies , 
© that it was a Cuſtame very ancient, in dangers of war , for 
©the Prince to ſacrifice the Son, which was moſt dear unto him, 
© to pacifie the wrath of the revengeful Devil. But the Carthagi- 
©neans , who ſprang from the Pheniczans, ſacrificed a man to þ. 
« Saturne. Alſo in Latizm a man was offered to Saturne, 8c. 
And indeed in proceſle of time ,* this horrid piece of Idolatrie 
became Catholick and Univerſal : neither was there any part of 
the Devils worſhip, wherein the Pagers did more generally con- 
ſpire, than in this of ſacrificing human bloud to their enraged 
Idols. Arnobiue tels us, that it was the common faſhion, iu paſt 
times, to "oy {upiter of Latium, with t$#1ans bloud, Yea the 
Hiſtorie of the Deci# acquaints us, that # was not unuſual x- 
moneſt the Romans, for men alive to devote themſelves tothe in- 
fernal Gods. Herodotus aftirmes , that the Eeyptians ſacrificed 
living men to their brutiſh Gods, Amongſt the Thebavs (who 
"were alſo a colonie of the Phenicians ) the ſtorie of Menecew, is 
famous; whe, for the preſervation of the Citie,devoted hime 
ſelf to the Infernal Gods. Procopiae tels ns, © that the Inhabitants 
© of the Ile of Thule, obſerved this cuſtome of ſacrificing men , 
*evendown to his time. The fame Czcero and Platarch men- 
tion of the Gals: pnd of rhe Britans, Ceſar, Comment. lib.s. 
gives this reaſon hereof , © becauſe the Drvides thought . thar 
nothing was a meet explation for mans life, bur the lite of man: 

M m Thus. 


" 
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adde the Sacrifices of Pigeons, amongſt the Fews; which the Hea. 

thens, by a curſed, ww{naia, emulation imitated, 3s Bochart inhis 

Preface to Hiſtor. de Animalibus $. The ſacrifices of Pigeoy,, 
© the Ethnicks, by a wicked emulation uſurped &c. 

The ob/ationof &. 9. Burt the great expiatorie ſacrifice was the Paſchal Lambs 

9man jacr'f which was in a more peculiar manner a Type of the Fewiſh 

a+ imitatios of CMeſiias or Chriſt,who is ſtiled the Lamb of God lain from the 

I. _ — 'l* foundation of the world: the Image whereot we have in Abra- 

—_ pl ham's intentional ſacrificing bis ſon Iſaac, 8c. All which the 

f:eoa the Croſſe, Devil (who greatly affe&ed to.be Fehovahs Ape) allumed to 

bimſelfas an bomage due from his Deveri, So Euſebins , pres 

' par. Eyang-lib.1.cap 9. proves out of Porphyries Book , mu: my 

"lsS4191, that the Phenicians (by the Devils Inſpiration) took the 

original Idea of offering their Sons to Malech or Saturne, from 

Abraham tmtention of offering his Son 1ſaac. Porphyries words 

are thefe, *Saturne, whom'the Phenicians call Iſrael, had by a 

© Nymph called Azobret, an only Son, which for this they called 

©Teud, who being clothed in a Royal habit, was ſacrificed by his 

Father 8&c- That by Satwrxe and Tſrae! mult be ment Abraham 

by the Nymph Anobret Sarah , from N2W IN concetving by 

grace; by Zend, I[aac who is ſtiled Gen.2 252. VM Fehid, We 

have (uffictently proved out of Bochart in our diſcourſe of S4- 

turne chap-1.9-5. But as Abraham's intentional ſacrificing of his 

only Son 1ſaac, was an Image or Type of Chriſt, the only Son 

of God, his being offered on the Croſle as a ranſome for ſin- 

ners ; ſo we need not doubt,but that the Devil in exaRting hu- 

man bloud as an expiatorie Sacrifice, had a very great reference 

to, and imitation. of that ſacrifice, which he knew Chriſt wasto 

offer on the. Croſſe: This inhuman mode of offering human 

bloud to Saturne, began in Phenicsa, where Saturne paſſed uns 

der the name of Moloch. We have the manner of it deſcribed by 

Diodorms, Biblioth.lib.20. There was (laies he)amongſt them 

© a brazen ſtatue of Saturne , of avaſt magnitude, whoſe hands 

*hanged down on the Earth, ſ@ contorted and owe ++ oo: 

. 5 ChLldren 
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e children who were brouvhe to it, fell down into 2 ditch full of 
fire. This cruel caſtame of Sacrificing' children to 226th or 
Saturne . the ?ews ſuckt if from the Phenicians whereof we 
find often mention in Scripture as, A. 7.4. The place where 
theſe ſacrifices were offered was Tophet in the valley of Hinnom, 
which thence was made an Image of He//,as Eſa. 30.33. whence 
ſprang the Greek yiewe Gehenna, i. e. the valley of Hinnom, 1s 
before C. 7. $4. From the Phenicians, the Carthaginians alſo 
received the ſame Rites, * So Tertsllian, Apol. cap.9, in Africa 
they publiquely ſacrifice their Sons to Saturne. Thus Auguſt, de ci- 
vit.lib.7.cap.1g. Carthaginians. Lud. Vives on this place ſaes , 
©rhat it was a Cuſtame very ancient, in dangers of war , for 
© the Prince to ſacrifice the Son, which was moſt dear unto him, 
© to pacifie the wrath of the revengeful Devil. But the Carthagt- 
©zeans , who ſprang from the Pheniczans, facrificed a man to - 
« Saturne. Alſo in Latizm a man was offered to Saturne, 8c. 
And indeed in proceſle of time ,* this horrid piece of Idolatrie 
became Catholick and Univerſal : neither was there any part of 
the Devils worſhip, wherein the Pagans did more generally con- 
ſpire, than in this of ſacrificing human bloud to their enraged 
Idols. Arnobius tels us, that it was the common faſhion, is paſt 
times, to wy {upiter of Latium, with $1ans bloud, Yea the 
. Hiſtorie of the Deciz acquaints us, that # was not unuſual a- 

' moneſt the Romans, for men alive to devote themſelves tothe in- 
fernal Gods. Herodotus affirmes , that the Egyptians ſacrificed 
living men to thelr brutiſh Gods, Amongſt the Thebavs (who 
"were alſo a colonie of the Phenicians ) the ſtorie of Menecew, is 
famous; whe, for rhe preſervation of the Citie,devoted hime 
ſelf to the Infernal Gods. Procoptus tels ns, © that the Inhavitants 
© of the Ile of Thule, obſerved this cuſtome of ſacrificing men, 
* even down to his time. The fame Czcero and Plutarch men- 
tion of the Gawls.: and of the Britans, Ceſar, Comment. lib.s. 
gives this reaſon hereof , © becauſe the Draides thought . thar 
nothing was a meet expiation for mans life, but the lite of man: 
M m Thus. 
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Thus we-ſee how ambitions the Devil was to be worſhipped 
with #wman ſacrifices in imitation” of that to be performed by 
the Son of God at leaſt in imitation of irs Types in the 7ew- 
i/b Church. See Owen Theo!.{;b.1-cap.8. alſo Grotzms de Satifatt. 
cap. 10, where he proves at large, that it was moſt uſual wich 
the Heathens to pacifie the Devil, the God of this world, by 
human ſacrifices , and that in imitation of the Few1!ſh Sacrifice 
and Chriſt, the original Idea of all. 
The fewiſhſe- &, no, As the Few: had their ſn offerings, (0 alſo.their Fede- 
Tb be. ral Sacrifices: as Gen.15.9-10. Gad being about to renew his 
gans. Covenant with Abraham , bids him take certain beaſts and di- 
vide them &c- The like we find practiſed by the Iſraelites, 
Jer.3418. And more particularly Pſa/.50 5. we find mention 
made ofa covenant by Sagrificez which refers to the manner of 
_ federal ſacrifices 5 wherein the parts being divided, thoſe who 
entred into covenant, paſſed between the. parts thus divided 
&6c. Theſe federal ſacrifices were much in uſe amongſt the Hea- 
thens, and as *tis preſumed, in imitation of thoſe amongſt the 
Pſal.go.5, Few: (0 Muis On Pſal. 50.5. 4 Covenant by Sacrifice, © It is 
* (faich he) -a known phraſe; the original whereof ſeems to be 
Gen.15.9,10. © taken from Gen.15.9,10. and Jerens.34 18,19 In making co- 
Je1.3418519. © genants, to the en+rhey might hive a greater Religion and 
& Faith attending. them , they killed vicimes , and difleged 
© the beaſts: by which Ceremonie they ,' who enter'd into co- 
© venant, intimated an imptecation on themſelves, that he who 
« firſt violated the Covenant, ſhould be (mirten as the beaſt ad- 
< hibited to eſtabliſh the covenant was ſmitten : Yea, that his . 
* pdniſhment ſhould be by ſo-much the greater, by how much 
* the more powerful God , whom they appealed unto as a wit- 
nes, was. Which cuſtome obtained alſo among the Heathens, 
* (namely by TraduRion from the Fews) who being about to 
© make a Govenart and Peace with their enemies, divided an Hog 
« Or Sow with a fliat z as it appears oat of Liv3e lib: 3. and from 
« that of Virgil. | 
Stabant 
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Stabant & caſa ſungebant fadera porcas 


'- The like Meade, on Mal, 1,11. Diatrib.2. pag.504. wherebe 
proves at large , that a ſacrifice 1s a federal oblation, or Symbol 


of-a League-2nd Covenant *twixt men and his offended God. 
For the clearing whereof we muſt know, that it was the univer- 
{al cuſtome of mankind to contra cavenants. of friendſhip by 
eating and drinking together : ſo 1fasc with 4bimelech Gen. 28. 
Jacob with Laban Gen.3 1» David with CA bner 2 Sam. 3. 7oſ.9, 


14: Hence a covenant is called 712, from MN zo eat, So 


Herodotus tels us, the Perſians were wont tO contradt Leagues of 
friendſhip inter vinum» & epulas, The like Tacitus reports 
of the Germans. Among(t the Greeks and other Nations , 
they did eat bread and ſalt together, Such are the ſacrifices 'twixt 
Man and his offended God they are epsle federales, wherein 


the facrifice being firſt offered unto God, and made his, he be- 


comes the convivator, and vouchlafeth this grace to man, to 
eatand drink with'or before him, in token of reconcilement, 
That the offerer did partake of che ſacrsfice , is evident from 
Ex04.34-15, -andthat the Sacrifices were fymbols of onr cove« 
nant with God, is apparent alſo from: that ſa/r,wherewith the 
ſacrifices were ſeaſoned Mark. 9.49. which,among all Nations, 


' is a token of friendſbip. Thence Lewir. 2.1 3. tis called zbe ſalt 
i the Covenant, becauſe a ſymbol of its perpernaitie, and friend- 


ip 'contraRted thereby. Now if the $a/r,which ſeaſoned the 
Sacrifice, were ſal federis,what was the ſacrifice itſelf but epulum 
feaeris,as Gen.159,10- and Pſal.50.5 ? Whendte it is evident, 
that the Pagers ſymbolized with the Fews 1n their covenants by 
Sacrifice, ' Thus Bochart, de CAnimal.s. part. 1: lib2.cap. 34, 
© Apain,as Jerem.34-18--the 1ſracliteg paſle 'between the parts 
© of adivided Calf; ſo the Brotzans and Macidonians, between 
© the parts ofa divided Dog : Xerxes's armie *twixt the parts 
© of a divided man: the Greek and Trojan Heroes "'twixt the 
© parts of a divided Hog. And the Molofii entred into Cove- 
*nant þy a divided Bullock. And among the Scythians , 
Mm 2 thote 


Pazan feafting 
on ſacrifices 
from 7ews. 


The Pagan 
LeS#iernia, 
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© thoſe who were partakers of the ſame conjuration, confirmed 
* their mutaal faith, by eating the fleſh of a roſted Bullock cur 


© in pieces. - We find ſomewhat of like kind performed by - 


* Saul, 1 Sam. LI. 7. and by Abraham Gene15.9, Thus Bo- 
chart, | | 

As in thoſe federal ſacrifices,there was a Diviſion made of the 
parts, ſo likewiſe the perſons entring into the covenant,were 
to eat of thoſe pares,as an argument of their mutual confedera- 
tion and friendſhip. This is evident from the Jewiſh manner of 
eating the Paſchal Lamb, which being a Sacrament or ſeal of the 


Covenant , 'twixt God and them,was firſt ſacrificed at the Tem» 


ple, and then brought home to their private families , and ea- 
ten by them,as a pledge of cheir reconciliation ,and confederation 
with God. And indgedall the Fewiſh ſacrifices , at leaſt ſuch as 
were Types of Chriſts (acrifice.oftered on the Crofle, were but 
federal oblationss and their feaſting upon them, but ſymbols or 
tokens of their federal cammunion with God, in thoſe ſacrifices: 
whence the Pagans derived their federal ſacrifices and. feaſts 
there upon. © SoCudwerth in his Notion of the Lords ſupper , 
248.5, where he ſhews us, © how the Gentiles in, their worſhip 
© received the cuſtome of ſacrificing, and feaſting on their ſacri- 
© fices, from the 7ews. For Pagaeniſme is nothing elſe but 7uo * 
 daiſme degenerate &'c. ; 

This is tafther evidetit from the Pagan LZefiftern;s:, or the 
feaſts they made to their Gods, intimes of calamitie , ot which 
Auſtin ae Eivit.lib, 3.cap-17. (peaks thus * There arifing a great 
© peſtilence the people conceived that new_Ledifiernia were to 
© be exhibited. Theſe beds were prepared for the honor of the 
© Gods, whence this ſacred { or ſacrilege ) received its name- 
Lud: Fives on theſe words Lectifternia &c, gives us this com- 
meant, * In times paſt they feaſted lying upon beds: but as-ot- 
© ten as there was a feaſt exhibited in any publick Temple , for 
* the pacifying the anger of the Gods , 1t was ſacred: and there 
« were beds ſtrewed or prepared, asit they were to _—_ we 

| ea 
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© feaſt with the Gods: this they called Zedifterninm, prepa- 
ring the Beds. Thele Lefifterpia ſeem very anſwerable to the 
Jewiſh manner of eating the Paſſover, a ſymbol of their federal 
communion with: God; which at firſt inſticution they ate ſtand- 
ing, in token of theic ſpeedy motion; but after their coming to 
Canaan, they were wont to eat it on their beds, according to 


their $#0de of feaſting: as it appears by our Saviors eating the . 
Paſſeover, John 1 3.23. where he that was the beloved Diſciple, * 


lay with his head in Chriſt's boſome, and ſo the next in bis &c. 
So that we need not doubt, but theſe Zedifternis had their ori- 
ginal 1dzafrontthe Jewiſh mode of feaſting on their Sacrifices; 
, which was afederal Rite, or a ſeal of their confederation with 
God, as thie Lord's (upper is to Chriſtians, It 


$..11. Beſides their expiatorie and federal Sacrifices , the 


ob, ty, 23, 


The 7Jewiſly 


Tenths and firb® _ 


Zews had alſo-their Thank: offerings, called more properly 06+ us, 


lations, in Hebrew "WD Minchah; which conſiſted chiefly of 
the Fenths and firſt-fraits of the Earth; eſpecially of Coyne, and 
Wine, and 0yl: as Dea. 18. 3, 4 Numb.18-12- Devt.14 23. The 
fame the Devil requires of his Deyoti, asit appeats by the ſto» 
rieof Anixe, the Prieſt of LA polo, who, in the time of the Tro- 


j4n war, Coming into the Grecian Campe, brought with him 


. Rore of Corne,Wine,and 0yl; * which {faies Bockart, Can, lib. 1, 
* cap. 14-f01,440.) were abundantly ſupplied: to him from the 
* Oblations: for of all the increaſe of the Earth, theſe three the 
« Devil, God's Ape, exated. of his Worſhippers. The like 
Bochars (in a Sermon he preached at Caen, Decemb. zo. 1663.) 


Deut. 18, 2, 44 
Numb, 18, L Zo 


aſſerted on Geni:4: 3. 4# the end of the aaies: whence he proved, Gen. 4.3 


*that by dates was meant the year;at the eng whereof, which-was 
© in September, Cain and Abel offered up theſe Sacrifices, which 
* Were I. as commemorations of the Creation, which was 'in Aus 


. ©* tumne: 2, as thankful acknowledgements of God's bleſkng 


© them Wwithuthe fruits: of the Earth'; anſwerable whereto the 
© ews had their Fealt of ingathering of the frujts: whence we 
"2ead of the joy of harveſt-&c, Deut. 14. 22, 23, Pl14.7- Allo 

"me 
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the feaft of Yintage, which was in September. Hence the men 
. of Fichem had their cuſtom of (acrificing,and feaſting at theend 
- of the yearz of which we read Fude.9.27. Jer-41. 1-5.8. Hence 
* alſo other Heirhens had the original of their 'B4acchanalia, 
* which they celebrated about the end of the year, with Travc- 
© dies and Comedies, wherein alſo wine, corne, and oil'w 6:5 
* red, anſwerable to the Fewiſh inſtitutes: which caltomeAe 
* tained by ſome to this very day. Thus Bochart, Farther, the 
Heathens,i imiration of the-Fews, offered Tenths to their Gods, 
So Dlogents-Latrting, inthe life 'of: SNon, ſaies, * char all the 4- 
* thentans (eparated the Terths of their Fruits for publick ſacri- 
©fices, and common good. ' So Tertulien, in his Apol. cap. 14, 
The Tenths of all are devatedto Hercules, | , 


IE. 


- 


me fn," 7""'$- 12, Herdce'it were not difficule to demotiſtrate, «chat all 
" ſeventh daies Oh Pagan Fr ftiwils, vizithe Saturnalia;Bacchanalia, Lupercalid, 
Sabbath, in imi.\@ajrinalta, 8c had their original from the*Jewiſh Feſtivals, 
<..7 59% Bur we ſhall ar preſent (inſtance onely i the ſeventh dies Sab- 
© _ bath; which was gefierally obſerved by the'Pagan Idslaters, and 
that in imitatlon'vf che Charch of God. Linus makes mention 

of an i$ua, 7 ſeventh day, obſtrived among(it the Saints 8&c. So 

. Heſiod. 2. dier« i8en isegs Tun, the ſeventh day holy day.'So Porphy- 

rie, in his book »/ "Ir/z'ur,of the Fews, (quoted by Euſeb. pr apar. 
Evaned.1.c.9.)tels us,” that the Phenicians conſecrated to #hgir 

prencipal Ged $ atiirne, whom they alſo caled 1[ratl, - one day in ſe- 

wen, as holy 8c; ' And the Grecians, in commemoration of 4- 

Abenienſss, ſep. Þ999'S v1torieover Python, (which is ſuppoſed tobe bur a fable 
timoquoq; 142 Of Foſhna's vitorie,pver 0g, King of Baſan) are ſaid every ſe- 
die byanm ca yenth day to ling an $ymne to Apollo, who inſtitated the Pythick 
nenes 1102: canes or Holy Gaies,/the firſtifeventh day after his viRorie, as 
is illad Heſudi, betoreC, 4.3. Aulns Gellins lib.13. cap. 2- ſpeaks of certain 
Haier 4 Ethnick Doors, who were wotit'to philoſophize onely on the 
"apt .-” Sabbathiaay; To which" ſuits that of Lucian, in apſeudologiſts, 
rx aVy bag rouching/thie ſebenth*days being'granted ro Schole- bojes, as 8n 
12, holy day: whence allo'Zampridius,in Akxander Rag 
0 
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of him, that the ſeveath day, when he was in the citie, he aſcen- 
ded the Cprtol, anti freqqented the Temples. Thus Clemens 
Alex anarinss 5rou. lib. 5, Fillbulu iregvs wir ve BBooter dn 1 Erdnm 
rc Yon, 208 onely the Hebrews, but alſa the Greeks obſerve the ſe- 
venth day as holy. So Euſeb.14:de prepar.Evane.tib.13.afftirmes, 
that not onely the Hebrews, but almoſt all the Philoſophers ind po- 
_ ets, acknowledged the ſeventh day as more holy. Yealoſephuz,in his 
laſt book againſt 4 ppion, affirmes, that there could be found no 
citie, eithex of the Grecians or Barbarians,who owned not a (eventh 
dates xeſt from labor. * This' Sabbath,or ſeventh days reſt, which 
the holy-ſeed of Noah obſerved as holy to God, the Idolatrous 
ſeed conſecrated to the S#n,their ſupreme God, and thence cal- 
led it Dies Solis, Sunday. This Idelatrick Tranſlation of the Sab- 
bath from God to the S#n,feems to have been very ancient, and 
therefore not ſo much/in imitation of the 7ewiſh Charch, as of 
the Patriarchs , and holy feed of Shem. So Lud. Cappe! Theſ. 
Salmur. de cults. * Inthe moſt ancient writings of the Erhnicks, - 
© namely of Homer, Linms, Orpheus, Callimachws, &c. there are 
extant various Teſtimonies of a-feventh day, ſacred in generals 
©as alſo of a ſeventh. day recurrent, 'obſerved by the - Erhnicks as 
 ©facred: which obſervation ſeems to have been derived to them 
© by Tradition. from the Fathers, and long uſage. The like 1 
find in#ſber,his Diſcourſe of the Sabbath, p.7 3. * The Heathens 
* (ſaies he) had their knowledge of God, and tte Sabbath from. 
, on firſt Fathers, by Tradition, who lived before the diſper- 

8 ON. _ | 


$. 13. The Pagan Prophetick predictions and oracles had Ar lhe gy 
their original Idea from Gods Divine Oracles, and Prophetick Ti, ane. 
Revelations. SO Jackſon, onthe Script. fol.29. ſhews us; how cies aud Geree 


*the Devil counterfeited God's manner of (peaking, as well as 79s ſromJew: 


, *his manner of Appazition: for-the Heathens (as well as the 
* Jews) were reſolved of fatureevents by Dreams, Yi{ions, and 
Oracle. Goawin, Tewiſh antiquit.lib.4.cap. 20. proves, that all 
Pagan Divination and witchcraft was: derived from Jewiſh Ora. 

cles 


tt. 


Tug. 8, 27, 


Phylafterics. 
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cles corrupted &c. And as God inſwered the Tews by {rim and 
Thummim, ſo the Devil his Devot# in the like minner, Thus 
Grotin:, de Imper. ſummi. poteſtp,135+ © Elian writes, that the 
* chief Prieſt amongſt the Egyptians, had hanging about his 
* neck,)arus En onverpe, 4 image of Saphir,which was called 2x53, 
© Thelike Diodorns Siculus relates, W hence it appears, that the 
* neighboring Nations imitated the Tewith mode, in reſpect of. 
© the Urim and Thummim, as the Devil is wont to be God's ape. 
© For in thetime ofthe Hebrew Iudges, the Idol Prieſts had. 
* alſo their Zphod, whence they gave forth Oracles: as Iudg. 8. 
27- So Mede on Deut. 33-8, (Diatr. 2. pag. 368.) thews, how 
the Teraphim, amongſtthe Idolaters, anſwered to the {rim and 
Thummim amongſt the lews 8c, 

$- 14+ Twereeafteto ſhew; how much of the Pagans De- 
votion, Abſtinences,and Ceremonies had cheiroriginal from Iew- 
iſh i»ſtitutes. To begin with their prayers; Yoſſtus (de 14ol. lib, 


+ 2-)tels us, that Kſenininowr, Lord have mercy pox us, was an uſu- 


al forme of prayer amongſt the Geatiles, as well as Iews,. So 
Arrian, Epittes.lib.2. cap.7.4 wv mnaniulo® NieBs *auny Koen ininorr, 
calling upon Goa, we prays Lord have mercy upon us &Cc. 2, As 
for Abſtinences, Bochart (in his Preface to Hiſt.de Animal.s,) 
tels us, © that not a few off the neighboring Gentiles abſtained 
© from Swines fleſb, after the cuftome of the Iews. 3. Touching 
Ceremonies,we have before, $.6. proved, how the Pagans ſacred 
Veſtments, Purifications, and Waſhings were but borrowed from 
Iewith Ceremonzes We might prove the ſame of the Heathens 
Circumciſion, (which Pythagoras is (aid to have feceived from 
the Iews,) as Brerewoods Inquiries, cap. 13. + But we hall 
content our ſelves with the mention of ſome feworher. 
We know the'vain glorious Jews, eſpecially the Phariſces, 
wore their Phyladeries, [1. & little membranes , 'whereon 


\ Certainſentences of the*Law were written, ] as Math."2 3. 5- 


dn their Forehead: , Armes, &c, from a falle conſtruction of 
Exod. 13 16, Deut- 6: 8. -Whence the /ndians, Perſians, and 
cxaat 
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Babylonians took up the ſame, and that in imitation of the 
Iews, So Hieronymus in Math. 23: 5.© The Phariſees (faies he) ww. :;. 5; 
« j]] underſtanding thoſe commands of the Lord by Moſes, Ex, £04. r3. 16. 
« 13-16. Deur, 6 8. Thou (halt bind theſe words as a figne on thy 2% 5:3 
© hand &c. wrote the Decalogue of Moſes in Membranes, fold- 
<cing them up, and binding them on their foreheads 5 making 
« them, as it were, a crown for their head, that ſo they might be 
« alwaies before theireyes; which to this very day the Indians, 
« 2nd Perſians, and Babylonians do; and he that has this, is ac- 
«counted among the people as Religious. 
As for Funeral Rites, the Iews were wont to rent their mantles, 
and ſhave their heads, in token of their ſorrow, as Iob.r. 20. and 
elſewhere: ſo in like manner, in great Funerals, or fatal monr- 
nings, it was uſual among the Heathen to rent their garments, 
and ſbave their heads. As to the former, Yirgil £8.12. deſcribes 
a mourner thus. | 
-It ſeiſ veſte Latina? 
Conſnes attonitas fats arbiſque ruingd. Herodotus lib. 11 
recordes, that the like geftures were among the Lacedemonians, 
and Livy 14.1. among the Sabineras Carit on Iob. 1:20, Job. 1, 28; 
This may ſuffice to make good our Aﬀertion, that the Pa- 
gan Politick Theologie or 1dolatric had its original from Jewiſh 
and Divine #nf+t#tes corrupted, | 
S. 15, Iſhall conclude this Head of Pagan Theologie, with yigmun, i 
a you obſervation of our learned Sendford, de drſernſs Chriſti ſcis omnibus uni 
lib, 1.8. 17. * They, {aies he,reaſon ill, who conjeRure hence, —_ ” 
* that the Jew; and Grecians had one and the ſame God, becauſe Greci ad fabu- 
© there are found among both the ſame Names, and CA naphone- ! traxerint: et 
© mats, and things done: whereas that is more true, yea without mn 
*all compariſon, moſt true, that among the moſt ancient peo- zeritate {uſe 
© ple, there was one and the ſame Theo/ogze;, which the Grecians ere p 
*turned into Fables z and ſo from truth it ſelf all was turned a+ 1, ..$. 57, 
eainſt the Truth. To which agrees that, 1.,M achab. 3, 48. wi 3 
PiBnig fo viue *oEnphray 7 i911 TH Goto aa 19 har ef, from the book 
Na . of 
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of the Law did the Gentiles draw the ſumilitudes or Ideas of their 
Idol;s, For hence,for the worſhip of their Gods, they aſſumed 
Names, in Religion and Aatiquitie, ſacred: hence alſo they bor- | 
rowed their Holy dates, Rites, Ceremonies, as alſo many noble 
Exploits, as Dickinſ. Delph, Pheniciz.c.6, 
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Of Pagan Poeſie, Hiſtorie, Laws, and Oratorie; 
with their Traduction from ſacred Oracles, 


F Y 


—— 


CHAP. I. 


Of Pagan Poefie, and its Tradufion from ſacred 
Oracles. 


= 1 \ Poeſte the moſt ancient of Human Literature » Divine Poeſie 


moſt axcient, and the Idea of Human: which &' proved 1. by 
Autoritie, 2, by Artificial Demonſtration: 1. from the firſt 


; . Poets, Linus, Orpheus, Homer, and Heliod. 2. From the 0- 


riginal occaſion of alt Poeſie, viz. God's Miracles and Appa- 
ritions #x, an&d for his Church. 3. From.its Impulſive cauſe, 
viz, Admiration. 4+» From the agreement betwixt Divine and 
Pagan Poeſie in their main end, viz. Worſhip. 5. From the 
. Parallel berwixt Divine Poefie and Pagan, in their forme of pro. 
duction; which was by Divine Enthuſiaſme. Plato's deſcrip- 
tion of Poetick Enthufiaſme, as paralel ro Divine Enthuſt- 
aſme. The Greek Rapſodiſt paraliel to the Jewiſh Plalmo- 
diſt. 1 $4m. 10.5, 6, Pocſie »ot an Art, but Divine Aﬀlation. 
6, The Traduttion of pagan Pocfie from Divine Oracles, & 
proved from it: Matter ; which is either Theologick, philo- 
ſophick, or Hiſtorick, 7. Laſtly, the ſame is demonſtrated from 
the parts of poefie, which # either Eicaſtick, or Phantaſtick; 
ana both from ſacred T__ and Oracles. 

2 "hy ® 


276 Poefie the moſt ancient of human Literatare. B.z; 
$1 VE have diſpatcht, in. the foregoing Books , two 


chief parts of Philologie; namely the original of 
Languages, and Pagan Theologie. We now proceed to athird 
branch thereof, viz. Poefiez with indeavors to demonſtrate its 


Poefie the mt derivation from ſacred Oracles. Firſt, that Porfie was the moſt 


ancient part 0 
buman Liter a« 


tire. 


ancient of all Artificial Literature, eſpecially amongſt the Gre- 
cians, is generally affirmed by the Learned; and we have forie 
the Teſtimonie of Strabo, 116. 1 . where he andertakes to prove, 
that Proſe « onely an imitation of Poeſie &c. Thus alſo Yoſſius, 
(de Hiftor.Grecs lib 1.cap. 1. pag. 7.) aſſerts, and proves, that 
the Greek Hiſtorians and Philoſophers were after the Poets. So 
alſo Fackſon (on the Autoritie of the Scripture) gives it, * as 
* from unqueſtionable Antiquitie,that all other ſet ſpeech, whe- 
*ther Hiſtorical, or Rhetorical, was but the progenie of Poeſie, 
« falling in latter times from its wonted ſtate. And indeed its 
evident from the thing it ſelf, that all the ancient Learning of 
the Grecians, both Hiſtorie, Moralitie, Philoſophie, and Theolo« 
gie, was delivered in Poefie, Hence 0rphews, and other Poets 
were anciently ſtiled N:xaacr, Teachers , becauſe they taught 
men T beologie, and Horalitie &&c, Whence alſo the ancient 
Diſcourſes of the Philoſophers were ſtiled 47uam y, 48 ue, Songs, 
&c. becauſe they delivered their precepts of Philoſophic inverſe. 
So Pythagor as, and the reſt of the Philoſophers of his Se&#: yea, 
among the Latins, carmina were uſed for moral Precepts; as 
Stilingf. Orizg.$, Book 1.chap. 4. 

$- 2 As Poeſce was the firſt piece of artificial Diſcourſe a- 


That Divize MONg(t the Pagans, particularly the Grecians, ſo tis as certain, 
Peefie was molt that Divine Poeſie preceded Human; yea, that the latter was 


axcieat, and the 
fpring or Idea of 


Hun. 


but a corrupt imitation of the former. We have the original, 
forme, and mode of Scripture-Poeſie laid open to us by 7oſeph 
Scaliger, Animadverſiones in Euſeb.Chron- (fol. 6.7, edit,1658.) 
* We find not (ſaith he)in the Pſalter,or Lamentations any Cane 
* zick bound up by Laws of Metre, but the Diſcourſe is meerly 
* Proſe, animated by a Poetick charaFer. -Onely the Cantick of 


Moſes 
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© Moſes in the laſtChap,of Dea#teronomie,the Proverbs of Solomon, 
©:nd almoſt all theBook ofFoeb,are bound up under the neceſlitie 
of Rithmes which Rithwe is like two Dimetrian 7 ambicks, with a 
©Tinnulus to the ears, —*The Cantick of Moſes is a Rithme 
* drawing near untoa Tetremeter Fambick, not unto an Hexa- 
© meter Heroick as ?oſephus will have it. . _—* Yea, there is no 
© Hexameter or Pentameter to be found in the Sacred Bible: : 
© neither does the Rithme in them conſiſt of any exat Mode: ; 
© dut the R/#hme is ſometimes ſhorter, ſometimes longer, accor- 
« ding tothe capacitie of the ſentence &c. Thus much for the 
« judgement of of. Scal. touching Scripture Poefie, its ſeveral 
Modes,ec. That Moſes was the moſt ancient of all Poets is proved 
by Foſephus,l.2.contra Appion:as Mariana in his Preface to Gene- 
ſis. We find Moſer's Prayer deliver'dina kind of poeſie, Pſal.90. 
Alſo Agſes's Song, apon Gods delivering the I/7aelites out of 
the hands of Pharaoh Exod-15.1. . Then a Moſes &rc. which 
was ſeconded by the Song of Miriam wer. 29. Likewiſe Jobs 
Diſcourſes are, for the moſt part, in Verſe. All which pieces of 
Divine Poeſie are much more ancient than any piece of Pagan 
Poeſie: and we need no way doubt, but tbat the latter was , 
by I know not what artificzal Satanick imitation, the Produt? of 
the former z as it may be demonſtrated - both by 1nartificiat 
and Rational Argumentation, 


&. 3- As for Inartificial Arguments or Autoritie,we ſhall begin Teſtimonies to 
with that of Ie { ET ) * Who is there, ſaies 079% he Tra- 


the, of the Poets who hath not drank of the prophers fountain 


duflionof Pagan 
Poeſie from Dis 


&c? Thus Fackſor, in his learned Diſcourſe of the Authoritie vine Oracles. 


of the Scriptures. proves at large, that the moſt of thoſe fabulous 
Narrations, and feigned ſtories, mention'd by Heathen Poets, 
had their original platforme, as alſo their main foundation 
and riſe [700 ſome real iſlue of Divine Power z, and. there» 
fore may be referred to ſome hiſtorical relation of ſacred writ, Sg 
Fackſ. of the Scriptures fol. 27. * Albeit the evexts,which the 
* moſt ancient Poets relate, through long diſtance of time ſeem 


moſt 


298 Pagan Poeſie from Divine. B. 3. 
*moſt ſtrange to us, yet 1s the ground ſuch, as upon better 
© ſearch, may alwaies be reterred to ſome Hiſtorical Truth, 
© which yielded ſuffe tro Poetick ſtr utFure , as day ſpectacles doe 
*unto #/zht Vifons- Again the ſame Fackſon, fol. 34. (peaks 
more fully thus: * Contigually, whileft we compare ancienc 
© Poets Or ſtories with the Book of Geneſss,and other Volumes of 
© ſacred Antiquitie , theſe ſacred Books give us the patrerne , 
© ofthe waking thouzhts of ancient Times. And the Heathen 
* Poews, with other fragments of Zthnick writings, contain the 
© Dream: and Fancies which ſucceeding Ages , by hearlay and 
© broken Reports, had conceived concerning the (ame or like, 
© matters. For any judicious man, from the continual and ſeri- 


_ © ous obſervation of this Regiſter of Truth , may find out the 


Artificial De» 
moaſtration.” 


1. From the firſt 
authors of Poeſie 
amongſt theGre- 


03438, 


* original, atleaſt of all the principal Head?, or common places 
© of Poetick fittions,or ancient Traditions; which,it cannot be ima» 
*gined, they ſhould ever have come into any mans fancie, un+ 
© les from the Imitation of ſome hiftorical Truth , or the Im, 
3nlſion of great events, ſtirring up CAdmiration Fc. The 
like, the ſaid Luthor addes, fol. 49. where he praves, © that 
* the Poets have borrowed their beſt ſtage attire from the glotis 
© ous wardrobe of Iſrael, And again fol, 56. © The Sacred. 
* Antiquitie of Fewrie was to other Nations, as Ni/us to Egypt, 
*the main ſtream or principal river. "Thus 7ackſon : of which 
© more hereafter. 

$.4- Wee proceed to the Artificial or Rational Demonſtr a- 
tiow of our Aſeertion, touching the Traduttion of Pagan Porſit 
from Dzvines which we ſhall indeavor to make good, from the 
firft Authors , Occaſions, Ends, Principles, and Parts of all Pagan 
Poeſie. As for the firſ® Authors of Pagan Pore, they are ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to have been the Grecians: but as for the 
time when Poeſe began to take root amongſt them, *tis ſome- 
what uncertain, Carion, in his Chron, lib. 2. makes Links 


to be the firſt of the Greek Poets, who taught Hercules Letters 


and CHuſick, &c His words are theſe: * What time Linws 
flouriſhed 


C.i, Linw's Poems from ſacred Oracles. 299 © 


© flouriſhed in, we may gather thence, that he is ſaid to teach Linu,we frft 
© Hercules Letters, and Mufick ; who when young being chid, hips 
« fell into a paſhon otanger,and thence threw the Table, where- choice? of vis 


*in he hedrew his Letters, at Zinw's head , with which blow 7*/e /1on ſ4- 
thedied. They ſay that Linwwas the firſt that brought Lear- ,;; bart 
ening into Greece from Phenicia &c. Hence we may ſafely 
conjecure,firſt thit Lines was by birth a Phenician: for ſuch the 
ancient Hercules Tyrius his Scholar was , as before» 2. Thar 
Linas alſo lived about the time the Canarites were expelled 
Canaan by Foſhua. For about this time Hercales Tyrius alſo 
liveds who tranſplanted ſome Colonies of theſe Cananites or 
Phenician: into Africa, Spain, and ſuch parts as bordered on the 
Midland Sea; whence the chief parts of 7ojſhua's atchievements, 
are by the Mythologiſts transferred to him; as before: (unles we 
make this Hercules diſtin from, and after Hercules Tyrins ) 
- 3.” Whence allo it appears that the choiceſt materials of Linw's 
; Poemp: were of ſacred Original. Forhe being a Phenician, and 
living about that time, wherein God wrought ſo great wonders 
' in behalf of the I/rae/zres, he could not bur have ſome Notices. 
thereof. Yea , wehave reaſon enough to conclude; that moſt 
of his cythologie, or fabulous Narrations touching the Goas, 
their 2:02ia,Genealogie, and exploits were bur broken Traditions, 
, and Imitatzons of ſome ſacred Perſons, Exploits, and Stories in 
* the JewiſhChurch. And albeit we have tew Relique: of his Po- 
ems, yet what remains ſeems to owe its original to the ſacred 
' Fountain, opened amongſt the Iſraelites; eſpecially that moſt 


. celebrated Verſe 


' *Paia mirm 960 Texou x) eSyreny vr. 


Its eafie for God to atchieve all things z, and with him nothing i 
"impoſſible, This Golden Yerſe, we may preſume , Linus g4#- 
ned from the Divine Oracles, or his own obſervations of 
God Divine power in and with bis Church. | | 


$4 


Orpheus's Poe- 
fie derived from 
ſacred Scripture, 


Orpheo,qui ſub 
Tudicibus flo- 


ru'ſſe a quibuſ- c 


dam dicitur,cir- 


a%o Orphens's Poeſie from Sacred Oracles. B.z. 


S. 5; Nextto Linm follows Orpheus , whom Carion (1ib.29 
rouching the ancient Learning of the Zones) makes to be Zinus's 
Auditor, and companion of the Argonauts. * This Orphens is 
< ſaid alſo to have writ the wars of the Titans, and the Expedition 
« ofthe Argonauts. Its reported alſo, that he was torne in pie- 
©ces by the women in Thracia, out of a ſuperſtition becauſe he 
had changed their Zaws. Thus Cariox. Some make the Poe» 


ca Cadmi tem- tick Age to begin with Orpheus, Its certain he was a great Pro- 
pur, qu3 ab itlo rotor, Lt not the firſt Inventor of the $$eyrie , Generation of the 


edoftns. Sand- 
ford de De- 
ſcenſu 1.1,Y, 22. 


Gods. Tuſtin Martyr ſtiles him 7; mwawinl& edn Moran, 
the firſt Teacher of Polytheiſme- He was a great Inſtrument 
the Devi! imploied for the ereing of 1do/atrie, together with 
Melampus, Muſeu, Arion, Methymnans, Amphion of Thebes, and 
Eumolpus the Thracian; who were all great Promotors of [dol4- 
tric, as well as of Poeſiez whereof, we need no way doubt, but that 
they received the origivel Idea from the Fewiſh Church. For,that 
Orphess was in Egypt, is generally confeſt : whence, as'tis ſaid 
alſo, he brought moſt of hs ſuperſtitious Rites and Cuſtomes into 
Greece; wherein thoſe who were #nit:ated, were called orvy- 


' metre Thus Sanford,de Deſcenſ. 1.18.32, ©* Orpheus is ſaid to 


Diodor.l.1. 


© be the firſt that brought into Greece the Sacred: of father 
© Bacchus ; who alſo, as Diodorws reports, at the ſame time, and 
© with the ſame indeayor, brought tn the myſteries of Hades; ac- . 
« cording to thoſe things which he had drunkia inZgypr, from the - 

$ ſacred Hebraick Scriptures m wo wpnonun ©, mo avis iNe mhdtas; 
imitating theſe things, but other things framing of himſelf. Thus 
Sandford. Now that the Eeyptian Rites,and 5 Xchrvr oh were of 
Jewiſh extra? originally ,is elſewhere proved: They ſay alſo that 
Orphens traduced much of his Learning from Phenicia: which 
we may very juſtly ſuppoſe, it that hold true, which we have 
before mention'd out of Carion, that Linus was bis Preceptor. 
This (ſeems farther evident from that Philoſophick Tradition fas, 


thered on Orphenr,u 3 54r® jnds wnlen of water Slime was made: 


which was a great Phenician Tradition , as it appears by the 
[A | b : fragments 


C. 1. Orpheus's Preſſe from the ſacred Oracles, 28x 


fragments of Sanchoniathon; wherein we find mention of this 
710.3 Which he makes to be the ſame{with his «#7, in the Phenzcian 
Tongue 112 mod, the firſt matter or Chaos, out of which all 
things were framed. Now that this Phenician maxime (as the 
moſt part of their Learning) was originally derived from the 
Jewiſh Oracles, has been elſewhere ſufficiently demonſtra- 
ted, 


Orpheus (according to Euſebius) makes mention of the firſt £1 © Tim. 


Creation of man out of the Earthy as alſo of the ixfu{oz of the 
rational Soul by God. And Suidas atteſts, that Orphens held, 


Chor, atet 


there was a certain Countrey 4 cogmn inviſible,tuns3 0a; moe Marie _ ia Og: 
»; © following herein the Traditions of Moſes. This 0rphens EAN 


was very $kilful in Muſick, as well as Poefie z which gave him a 
mighty advantage on the Thracians and Macedonians, for the 
Civilizing ot them : whence 'twas fabled, that he drew men and 
trees after him, i. e. by the Noveltie and pleaſrngnes of his Au- 
ſick, and Poeſie, he infinuated bis Mora? Precepts into the minds 
of men; and drew them to a cheartul embracing of the ſame. 
This alſo he derived from the Church of Godzas elſe-where. So 
Voſitus de Philoſophoram Settss C.3.5.4. (peaks concerning him: 
Orpheus was a Thracian: Many have writ in the dayes of 
© old, 'Opgziza, Poems according tothe Dottrine of Orpheus. Suidas, 
© in *Opgtvs, enumerates ſome of them. The chieteſt of theſe 
© waS named Onomacritus; who lived in the times of P;/{ſtratns's 
Sons. Of whom Tatianus, contra gentes, thus ſpeaketh : 
*Oppevs 5 4.7 Ty aumy Xe9700 *Hegraen 5391.11, & Co Orphens WAI CO0y- 
temporary with Hercules, But the Poems that paſſe under his 
name, are ſaid io have been compoſed by Onomacritus the Athe= 
nian, who lived under the Government of Piſiſtratus's ſons , about 
the 50 Olympiad. There are many Fragments of the o;pajeor, 
which Henry Stephanus,in his Philoſophick Poeſze, hath colle&ted 
together. But the moſt famous fragment is that in Fuſtin Mar- 
tyr ; in which there is ſomewhat of Abraham, and the Moſazick 
Tables of the Decalogur, | 

Oo $6. 
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Homer's choiceſt $, 6. Next to Orpheus we may adde Homer who lived 
Serit H0w about 150 years after the Troſap war , not far from the Age of 
the Prophet Eſaiah,as Carion Chron, lib. 2. That Homer was in 
Eeypt,is generally confeſt by ſuch as have written his life, Soe 
allo Gro!1z on Mat. 10.28, ies, that Homer was in Egypt is 
Eeyptum--ubi evident &c. Yea Sandford Deſcenſ.2 5.37. thinks that Homer 
© nam ©. Was born,and bred in Egypt. That Homer had many of his Fi7i- 
lodoro ſuſpicor, 015 from ſome real Scripture Tradition , which he gathered up 
& eraditm whileſt he was in Egypt, we'may ſafely conjeFure, even from his 
 Deſenſ ſtile and the £Afinitie of many of his expreſſions with the 
LiyY.z7- Scripture Language. Thus Ralegh, Hift.Part1.B.1.C.6.Seft.7, 
It cannot be doubted , but that Homer had read over all the Books 
of Moſes, as by places ſtolne thence, almoſt word for word, may ape 
pear; of which Fuſtin Martyr remembreth many, in the Treatiſe 
Converted by Mirandula. For the more full evidence whereof 
ſee Duports Gnomologia, or paraliel *twixt Homer and the Scrip- 
tures alſo Bogan's Homerns Hebrajzans. 
Beſiods Poms $.7+ Next to Homer follows Heſiod, who is (aid to live, 
from Scripture. 100 years after Homer, ſomewhat before the Babylonian C ap- 
tivitie, Carion (Chron: lib. 2.) tels us, © he was a Pricſt of the 
«* Muſes Temple in He!icoy, His Poems contain partly Dif 
*courſes of Moralitie, partly a deſcription of the year, or, as 
<we phraie it, a Calendar 8 for ſuch was the Learning of the 
© Ethaick Prieſts. -He received the chiefeſt part of his Lear* 
*ning from the Phenicians and Zgyprians; unto whom many 
© of the Grecians ſailed, They write that Heſzod being old was 
ſlain ec. That Heſ7od received ſome of bis choiceſt Traditions 
from the ſacred 0racles, if not immediatly yet originally , will 
appear probable to any that ſhall rake the pains to draw up the 
paralle}, I ſhall only mention a particular or two z as his de- 
{cription of the Chaos Nm utr avwnm 43 wer &C, firſt of all 
the Chaos was produced, &c, where he ſeems to give a deſcripti- 
on of the firſt matter or Chaos, exaftly parallel to the Meoſaick 


Delineation thereof, Gen.1.2, And indeed the whole of his 2«- 
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1iz Or Genealogie of the Gods ſeemeth to be but a corrupt Imi- 
tation of Divine Perſons, Aions, and ſtories, as before, 
$- 8. Having demonſtrated the Tradud#ion of Pagan Poeſie 


tors thereof had to the Phenicians, Egyptians, and originally to 


A {coal Des 
mMoillrition from 


from Divize Oracles, by (hewing what recourſe the fiſt 1nwer- 1; 5,1 occifios 


of (? / Poeſc. þ4 
winch w.15 tho 


the 7ew-;, we now proceedtoa (ſecond Demonſtration , namely Rupendays work: 
to evince the ſame from the origznal ground ( ſtiled in the of Go!, 


Scholes the procatartick cauſe) of all Poeſce; which we doubt not 
but to prove, was one and the ſame both in Divzze and Human 
Poeſie. As to the original ground and firſt occaſton of all Poeſze , 
it ſprang from the ſtupendous Miracles, and affeffvng Providen- 
ces, which God vouchſafed the infant ſtate of his Church and Peo- 


ple, for their ſecuritie and incouragement, For (as hereafter) j;,,.. :. 
the firſt Ages, after Gods delivering his People out of the Moſs 7:8wie 
Eeyptian bondage, being filled up with admirable eff: s, and aver reg 
wonderful paſſages of Providence, which God was pleaſed to megit inoaifſe 


afford the intanc ſtate of his Church, for the confirmation of her putande [uat, 


ec Sandford 


Faith, and to give the whole world ocular demonſtrations or ſen- jc, feenſ. lx; 


fible experiments of his Deztie, and Providence; the ſexſe and 
apprehenſion oft ſuch wondrous iſſues of Providence, could not 
but makea deep #mpreſſe,on the tender and ſoft Aﬀedions of his 
own People, in whoſe behalf theſes ſignal providences were 
vouchſated. Now the Church, in this her C/:/a:ſh fate , 
(like Children who are much affe&ted with wonders ) being 
ſtruck with the (eaſe of theſe prodigious CAppearances of Dz- 
vine power in her behalt; and having her 4feions much ſtirred 
and moved hereby, was not able to contain her ſelf within 
bounds, (for Aﬀections melted are very diffuſive) withour ven- 
ting her ſelfin Poetick Hymnes and Raptures. For Aﬀettions are 
the greateſt 1yits that may be, and delight to vent chemſelves 
in Poeſie, which is a Witty Art, or rather paſ/o; and there- 
fore the moſt expreſ{zve of extraordinarie and choicer Aﬀettions. 
Alas ! who ſo dull or flegmatick, but can, upon ſome more than 
ordinary experiments of Divine Providence, find ſome poetick 
= Ws ſtrains 


ſtrains to vent his more warme and melted Aﬀetions in and by? 
Thus much Experience learnes us, that where any extraordinar 

occaſion happens for the moving the AﬀeRions , eſpecially 4d. 
miration, Love, 7oy, or Sorrow; there this Poetick vein is moſt 
pregnant and ripe. For as ſpeech was given to man for thacom- 
runicating his conceptions or mind unto others; ſo Poeſie (which 
is the moſt witty and affeRionate ſpeech) ſeems for the more 
lively repreſent ation of our choicer CA pprehenſions and Aﬀetti- 
ons, ſtirred up by ſome extraordinary events or experiment: of 
Providence. This ſeems to be the genuine and original ground 
or occaſion of all Poeſze , eſpecially ſacred, For we find in 
Scripture , that the People of God, having received ſignal and 
unexpeRted deliverance, found no more proper method tor the 
celebrating of the ſame, than by [piritual Hymnes or Pſalmes, 
which are Divine Poeſce, Of this ſort were the Songs of Hoſes 
and Miriam, Ex0d-15.1.20. which, ſo far as we canlearn, were 
the firſt pieces of Poeſie the world was made partaker of, and 
what the occaſion hereof was, is very plain; viz. Gods wonder- 
ful deliverance, vouchſated the children of 1/-4e/ at the red ſea, 
So likewiſe we find many other parcels of Sacred Scripture , 
which were intended as commemorations of ſignal providence: 
Written in verſe. Thus was it uſual with thole Divine Writers, 
upon any extraordinary Experiments or Obſervations of Divine 
Providence, to give lively expreſſion: thereof by extemporary 
Hymnes,or Poems, as 7udg5. 15am, 2.Luk.1,46.68. with other 
Scriptural Hymnes and Songs, which were the ordinary effects of 
extrordinary and aſtoniſhing Providences, 

And as this gave the firſt occaſion or riſe to all Divine poe- 
fe, ſo alſo to all hyman and pagan. For what was it , that at firſt 
brought in theuſe of poeſce amongſt the ancient Heather , but 
certain Experiments and Traditions of the ſtupendous operations 
of God, which the firſt fabulous Poets Linus, Orpheus, Homer, 
and Heſiod, having gleaned up in Phenicia and Egypt, made the 
toundation and matter of their poetick fictions. This betore we 


($.3:) 
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($.3.) hinted out of Iackſox, who proves, that the chiefeſt part of 
thoſe fabulous Narrations,and feigntd ſtories, with which the firſt 
Poets ſtuffed their Writings, had their foundation in,and riſe from 
thoſe extraordinarte iſſues of Divine Providence, which the great 
God vouchſafed in the behalf of his Church 8&c. To which we 
may adde, that Sata» (who greatly afteRs to be 1ehova's Ape) 
not onely ads/terated the miraculous Providences of God, b 
turning themall into Greczay Fables, bur alſo counterfeited the 
like, thereby to render himſelf the more venerable, We have 
a full inſtance hereot in the Egyptian Magicians, who counters 
feited the miracles done by Moſes, Thus alſo, as God vouchſa- 
fed his Church and People many glorious Apparitions and mant* 
feſtations of himſelf, either by the ſecond Perſon in the Trinitie 
his aſſuming atran ſient corporeal forme or by created Angels, as 
Gen.28. 17,18,19. where lacob had an Apparition of Cod, and 
thence called the place Bethel &c. Soalſo the Devil, in imita- 
tion of God's Apparitions, appeared in ſenſible formes and ſhapes 
to his Deverl, who therefore ereted their Bety/ia, or pillars of 
Stone, in commemoration of their Demon's Apparition, and 
that in #1itation of Jacob's Bethel, as before 5. 7.5.8. Thus lack- 
ſon, on the Scriptures, fol. 34. * Whence came this conceit, of 
« God's appearing in ſenſpble ſhapes, into Homer's, and other an- 
© cient Poets heads? ſurely, as God had (ſpoken in divers man- 
© ners unto the old world, ſo he appeared in divers formes unto 
©the Iſraelitzs. And as the Devils had counterfeited Guds 
© manner of ſpeaking to his People,ſo did they the manner of his, 
* or his Ange;s Apparitions, Thus did rhe Dewil appear in the 
© (hape of Caſtor and Polux to the Romans &c, By which we 
come to underſtand whence the Poets 6:pzr4a: Epiphanics, or 
Apparitions of their Gods had their Original. Proportionable 
whereto, it yould be no difficult matter to ſhew, hoiv the chief 
Heaa's or common places of Poetick figements had their foundati- 
on andriſe from ſome ſacred ſtorie of perſons or things taken up, 
by I know not what, Satanick imitation and Tradition, Bur of 
this more hereafter- nn EY $9, 


. Demonſy, we | , | 
from tbe mow. $-9. Alaving gone through the Procatartick canſe, or occaſi- 
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ground of all Poefie, both Divine and Human, we now pro- 
ceed to its Impellizg cauſe; thence to demonſtrate the derivati- 
on of Human Poefie from Divine. As the prodigious aſtoni- 
ſhing Providences and Apparitions of God, in the behalf of his 
Church, were the firſt occaſion of all Poefte both Human and 
Divine; ſo the immediate impulſeve cauſe thereof was Admira- 
tion, with other ſuitable 4fe&#ions. And look by how much 
the more ſtupendows and amazing the Objefts of Admiration 
are, by fo much the more violent will its impaiſion on the Soul 
be. Whence it could not be, bur that the aftoniſhing amazzng 
Providences of God,vouchſated to his Infant Charch, ſhould fill 
the world with great admiration , and other Aﬀettions corre- 
ſpondent therewith: and hence the Soul being impe/ed by 4d- 
miration, found no way ſo proper to vent it ſelf, as by Poetick 
Raptures,and Hymnes: Thus it was with Divine Poets; and thus 
alſo with Pagay, And by how much the more admirable the 
Subject to be expreſſed was, by ſo much the more ſ?ud7ows and 
accurate theſe firſt Poets were, to deliver their matter in tuch a 
forme and manner, as ſhould be moſt acceptable and pleaſing. 
Hence we find the more Afﬀet#ionate parts of Divine Scripture, 
to bedeliveredin Yerſe; which method was alſo imitated by the 
firſt Erhnick Poets: whence 7ackſon, on the Scripcures, fol. 43: 
obſerves, © that the reaſon why Divine Poems are ſo rare now 
© adaies is, becauſe the World being ſo far degenerate and 
* drencht in LAtheiſme, our Senſes are not moved with the ad- 
* mirable produ&?s of God's powerznor our minds bent to obſerve 
* the waies of his Wiſdom, ſo as to be ſtricken with the true Ad- 
* miration of them, Wherezs in the Worlds 1»fancie (when 4- 
zheiſme had ſo little rooting) the Senſes and minds of men were 
more ſtruck with the 44mirable Experiments of Divine power; 
whence flowed deep 4dmiration , and commotion of A fﬀecti- 
ons, which are very Witty and natural Poets, Neither was it Ad- 


miraiion in general onely, which we make to bethe firſt _ 
iue 
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ſive cauſe of Ethnick Poeſte,but a particular Admiratiop of thoſe £!bnick Proſe 
great amazing providences, which alſo gave the firſt occalionto,,,; we" 
Divine Poeſie, For the firſt Greek Poets, Linus, Orpheus, &C. peratios, © 
living in the Ages immediately following (if not in the ſame) 
thoſe, wherein God wrought ſuch Miracles for bis people the 
I[raelite , we cannot rationally preſume, but that they muſt 
have ſome MWotices of thoſe miraculous Operations of God, 
which could not bur fill them with 4dmiration, and thence im- 
pel them to vent the ſame in their Poerzck ſtrains, as before. 4”. Das 
F- 10. Ihe Traduction of pagan Poeſie from Divine , may The parallel be- 
be farther demonſtrated from their parael Ends and Deſienes. Peri Degas 
; , 0, eſte and Dia 
We might draw the paralel betwixt Pagan Poefie and Divine, wine, as to theiy 
in many ſecondarte lower ends: as they both agree in this, that eds. 
they were intended, by their firſt Inventors, 1. to give {tively 
colors and repreſentations unto things: 2. to expreſle our choiceſt 
concetvings, and moſt raiſed 4ffecFions, in the moſt pleafing and 
taking manner &c. Bur to let paſle all lower ends; the Agree- 
ment of Ethnick Poeſie with Divine in the ſupreme end, though 
in relation to a different 06je&, ſufficiently argues the Tradu- 
ion of the former from the latter. The main endand ſupreme 
inteadmeat of Divine Poeſie was, to celebrate the great name of 
God, appearing in the ſtupendous operations of his hands, and there- 
by to maintain his CAdoration and Worſhip in the world. This is 
evident by all the ſacrea Hymnes, Pſalmes, and other Poetick 
ſtrains in Scripture. Now that all Zrhnick Poeſte had, at leaſt 
inits firſt riſe, the ſame ſuprcme end, though miſplaced ona falſe 
object, or 141, is evident. Strabo (1ib,1:) acquaints us, that the 
great deſagne of their firſs Potts, was Iruayu;tiv x 52gm)iir nl nit GC 
genilieto allure and draw on the people ts.a Reverence and Adoran 
tion of the Gods, And indeed the Greek 1dolatries and Super ſtiti- 
0n5 'nere never formed or ſhaped to any perfect ſtature, til} the 
Poets came into play, namely Linws,0rpheus, Amphion &c.elpe= 
cially Orphens, who, by the noveliie and pleaſingnes of his Poeſie, 
mixed with Muſick, inſenlibly drew, and inveagled the "_ 
0 


288 The forme of Pagan Poefie from Divine, B.z, 
of men into Idolatrie- This ſeems apparently the 4eſiene, not 
onely of 0rphews, but alſootrhereſt of the firſt Poers, wherein 
indeed they proved very ſucccesful: as it appears by their Poe- 
tick T heologie, which confiſts of nothing elſe but of fabulrns 
Traditions of their Gods &c, in order to the advancement of 
their Idolatrous worſhip and Superſtition. Thus, as Divine Poe» 
ſee was calculated for the promoting of the zrue worthip of God, 
ſo Pagan for the Devils worſhip: yea, the latter ſeems to have 
been wholly taken up in i-17ration of, and derivation from the 
former. For the Devil knew full well, that God, out of infi- 
nite condeſcendings to the infant ſtate of his Church, was plea- 
ſed to communicate to them this extraordinarie gitt of Poetick 
Raptures and Hymnes, thereby to render his Service more agree- 
able to them: therefore he, out of an 4m»bitiovs humor, woulds 
needs play God's Ape herein, and communicate to his Dewor! a 
Diabolick gift of Enthuſiaſtick Poeſie,thereby to render his 740l- 
worſhip more delightſome and taking. Thus, as God was wont 
to deliver his ſacred Oracles in Ecſtatick. Poeſie, ſo alſo the De- 
vil his in Diabolick Zxthuſtaſmes: and both one and rt'other 
conſpired in their ſupreme End, which was the Eſtabliſhment of 
their Service, and the Advancement of their Names. Onely the 
Devil, and his 1dolizers,afted herein the parts onely of Blaſphe- 
mers,Uſurpers, and Apes of God. Bur of this morein the fol- 

lowing Section- | 
Donn, $11. A filth Demonſtration, to evince the TraduQion of 
Fm their pa. The firſt Pagan Poeſie from Divine , may be fetcht from their 
ralle! Formeor agreement 1n the forme and mode of Produttion or Compoſure, 
ured ry We know, thatthe Forme or Mode, wherein the firſt Divine 
was by Enthu- Poeſie was delivered, was Enthuſtaſtick. So the Songs of XMo- 
ſtaſme, ſes, and Miriam, Exod. 15-1 were by Divine Af lation, or Ex« 
temporarie Enthufiaſme. So 1 Sam. 10. 5,6. we find there 
mention made of a Muſick and Poetick meeting of the Prophets, 
atttended with Enthufiaſtick 1»ſpirations, and Prophecyings. 
It is conceived by ſome, that thoſe who are ſaid to ies - 
| thele 
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theſe Meetings, were ſome of the chiefeſt of them; who having 
their minds inwardly infpired, and agitated by an Enthuſiaſtick 
Divine \Afation, were thereby enabled to compoſe extempo. 
rarie Hymnes: (0 that being uader a Dzvine Ecſtafte, they were 
tranſporteg, beyond che ordinarie capacttie of their 3atural Fan- 
cies, into a Rapture, for the compoling of ſuch Hymnes,as might 
molt conduce to the celebrating the Name and Honor of God. 


Such alſo were the Songs of Deborah and Barak , of Eſaias, $1 ,, 


Hymni Peaxie 
s ſtmillimi, 


meoen, and Anna, Luk. 2.25.36, And we find the like exerciſe 7ut.Scatig, poet. 


of this gift in the Church at Corinth, 1 Cor. 14. 26. whereit Fer 
ſeems evident, that thoſe Hymnes or Pſa/mes, there mentioned, , oy Ys 


were extemporarie, (as Grotius Obſerves,) i. e. proceeding from 
an Enthufiaſtick 4flation, or Divine 7»ſpiration. Yea, Mede 
 (Diatribe1, pae, 177.) interprets propheſying 1 Cor, 1145. to 
be ſ{ingingot Pſa/mes,or Divine Hymnes; with this Obſervation, 
©thata Poet and Prophet were anciently termes equiva/ent, be- 
cauſe Prophecies, both Divine and Heathen, were delivered in 
Poeſie. Now, in imitation of this ancient mode,or forme of Di- 
vine Poetick Enthufiaſme, (or Enthuſiaſtick Poelie, ) the Devil 
alſo vouchſafed his Poets (eſpecially ſuch as were immediately 
imployed in his Worſhip and Service) a Diabolick 4f lation, or 
Eathufiaſme. Thus the Dithyrambus, or Song dedicated to 
Bacchus, was a kind of Enthuſtaſtick Rapture: and the Coryban- 
zes that ſang it, are deſcribed as perſons Ecſtatich,or rather phre- 
neiick, and mad, SO Strabo, lib. 10, 3n unto omen ora 36 28 
SY Hee, vg Td Kay TING 1 TAnneGear; Enthuſiaſme ſeems to have 4 
kind of Divine afflation, and to come near the Prophetick kind. 
Yea indeed, as in the Jew:/b Church a Poet and a Prophet were 


1 Cor. 11.5. 


termes equipollent, ſo alſo in the Pagens Temple. Whence 7" *- v- 


Paul Tit. x. 12, cals the Cretian Poeta Prophet, So amongſt 
the Latines, Yates ſignifies both a Poet, and Prophet, becauſe 
the Heathen Prieſts and Prophets (in imitation of the Jewiſh) de- 
livered their 0raclesand Prophecies, for the moſt. part, in werſe. 
' And'tis evideat the Heathens conceited their Poets to be divine» 
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C. 1, Greek Rhapſodift from the Feviſh Pſalmodiſt, 294 
01d Romens had their 4famenta; which were Hymnes particy- 
larly made and ſung to the honor of forme peculiar God; whence 
thee Aſſamenta ?anualia,Funonia,&c. Thele Diabolick Hymnes 
ſome, on probable conjectures, conceive to have been inſpired 
by Satan (as many other parts in Pa24n Worthip) io imitation 
of thoſe Enthsſieſtick Hymnes, which were in uſe among the 
ſacred Prophets and Poets, as before 1 Sam. 10. 5,6. See 
more of this $tilinez fleet Origin.S. Book 2. chap. 2. RES 
$+ 12- But none treats more accurately and fully of Z:hnick hs ny 
Poeſie, its original forme or mode of produttion, than Platoy >oeje gs 
whoſe Diſcourle hereof, being examin'd and paralielized with 914 parallelized 
Divine Poeſie, will give us a full Demonſtration, that the for- ,;, 9 
mer was but a corrupt imitation of the /atter. Plato indeed, © 
ſuppoſeth all Poeſze ro have been, in irs original, i 8 wins, an 
Enthuþaſtick imitation, or Divine Enthufiaſme; whereof he 
treats at large in his 70: where, being about to explicate the Pi- 
vine force of Poeſie, under the perſon of a certain Rhapſodus na- 
med 7o, heſhews, that Poeſze came not by Art, but w3:ramud 7;, 
by certain Divine Enthuſiaſme &c. Now that this whole Diſl- 
courſe of Plato, touching the original of Poeſie, was but a Sata- 
z#ick imitation of and derivation from facred Poefre and Oracies, 
we ſhall endeavor to evince from the Severals thereof, Vas 
x. The very Title of this Diſcozyſe carries ſomewhat of S4- /odi9 from the 
cred and Divine init. For is 1s but the contract of 'Iw, the 7eriſh Pſalmce 
name which the Grecians gave to God, anſwerable to the He- ;,,, . "IP 
brew Fah, as before. This 70, Plato makes to be ja4/;, one of j10S%; nz 
their Rapſods, (who were alſo called j4848i, becauſe they carried /5 cantatores, 
rods, which were the Enſignes of their Art,) whoſe Office it 5; inGrifed 
was to recite and interpret Heroick Verſes; eſpecially thoſe of interpretes agno- 
Homer as Serranus oblerves here, And Strabo,lib.1 giving us an/frmnhen ty 
account of the original ofthe Grecian *24olz: Rhap ſodies,(aies, ft, [cd $26 


that they were Poems which were ſung wm 44574,00 the rod,or wand, 753% Wie 
® . \ \ . . #® - : C3 : - ere C . 
nem, *babPogss,o& Galhods: nuinpe cum Sriproniburs prodibant ruris, qui Liadems-profitebantur, Ful, 


Sal, Poetl.i, Cap. 41, | 


Porte, not an MY EN . 
Art. but Divine 9612 JS w/aput, a Divine power,or Afﬀlation; ſuch as was in Euript- 


294 Pagan Ecflatick Porſie an imitation of Divine,B.7, 
i. e. the Rhap(od;ts, holding a Rod, jor branch of Laurel in their 
hands, (as Plutarch) ſung Homers Iliadsto the Harpe, as Heſps 
od's iez2. For Poems amongſt the old Greeks were (as the ſame 
Strabo lib.1.) but 154 wwniC8o1, Leſſons fit to be ſung by the Rhape 
ſodiſts. Whence their ya4//=.,and our Engliſh Rhap ſodies. Thus 
much for Plato's Rhapſodift, which ſeems exaRly parallel to, and 
but an Ape of, the Fewi(ſh Pſalmod;ſt, whole office it was to ſing 
thoſe ſacred Hymanes or Pſa/mes, which were compoſed by the 
Prophets, upon ſome Muſick inftrament. This alſs ſeems ta 
have been the office of the Sons of the Prophets. By which it 
ſeems very probable,that the Greek Rhapſodies and Khapſodiſts, 
were but Satanick 7mi#tates of the Heb:ew Pſalmodies, and Pſal- 
modiſts &c, Yea, the very name 444, whence Rhapſoaje comes, 
owes its.Origination to the Hebrew TTX oat, as before. 


Poeſre an artoef 3, But to paſſe on to the inwards and: heart of Plato's Dif- 


courſe touching Poeſie, its original 8c. Fulſt he ſhews (in his 78, 
fol. 5 32+) that Poeſie was year 715 myy?, a graphick Art, cor Art 
of Imitation. I am apt tothink, he hereby refers tothe true ori« 
ginal of all Poeſte; namely, that it was but an artificial! imitati* 
on of Divine Poelie, and Oracles. For he could not but know 
that the main figments of the Greek Poets, were but dark ſba- 
dow: or artificial imitations of real ſtories, conveyed to them 
by Oriental Traditions: Without doubt Plato, who lived fo 
tong with the 7ews in Egypt, could not but know, that moſt of 
thoſe fions, wherewith the Poets had filled up their writings, 
were but imitations of rea/ effecFs and ſtories, exhibited in thoſe 
Oriental parts, eſpecially amongſt the Fews: whence he ſtiles all 
Poc ſie a Graphick Art, or Artificial 7mit ation, i.e. of real Events, 
Perſons, and Things, conveyed to them by Oriextal Tradis 
tion. - | 

3- The principal thing that P/ato undertakes to prove is, that 
Poeſie properly is not an Art , eith:'r Natural, or Acquired , but 


des's his ſtone, called Mayring: #2 (faith he) « 5 Mom hdres ff ma 7 a6 
. Th 14 
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C.1. #Porſie not an Art but Divine Aflation. 293 
T4 Ma Is T1 boar TWurar naw II &712Cir muy Ipunde; ifagraw, Plato /0. 
fol.5 33» Wheace he addes, that Poets being rapt into an ec- 
ftatick furie, like unto that of Bacchus his Prieſts , were wont 
zo Verſifie, By which we ſee how the Devil, in the Ffu- 
ſion of his Poetick Oracles, affefted an Imitation of Gods 
Divine CAflation , or Enthuſiaſme, vouchſated his Prophets. 
Thence Plato (Fo fol.538.) adces, that a Poet was 4 wolatile,yet 
ſacred Perſon, xi;or v a1mar, g *legir 3 neither could be werſifie bee 
fore he was, ww.@, enthuſiaſtically inſpired by God, He tarther 
addes, that he muſt be iuqp.y $3 vic unun © v3 ivy phrenetick and 
ecſtatick. Which is.exaRly parallel] to the Scriptures charaQer 
of ſacred Poets and Prophets 3 and their ecftatick enthuſiaſmes. 
Yea,: yet farther, he ſaies: Theſe Poets could not werſifie by 
CH It, drad it woe, but this facultie came by a Divine Aflation, 
according to the Impulſe of their Hufe. And he proves, it could 
not come by Art, becauſe Art extends it ſelf to all under that 
kind &Cc, herefore he addes, that God uſeth Porrs as Inſtru- 
MENTS ,, anaal Siksdurds Gy catyar, But 16 God himſelf that [peaks 
in them. Hence faies he, © Tynnichuws compoſed the Pear, and 
ſiles it Wwpnwe n 14039. And laſtly , he concludes with a pretty 
| Allegorie , concerning 4 long chain or ſeries of ecſtatick Poets, 
drawn by Apollo, or their Muſe, which way he lifted, 5 9 3 8 
muy THF T6TOY LAKE Thy UN lu 3Twedy GrnnTa y but God by all theſe AY amps 
eth the ſoul, which way he liſteth, &c. Plato here ( as Serranms 
obſerves ) makes God, under the aſſumed names of Apollo and 
Muſa, <pryyr 4 eroryyr the principal and firſt efficient of all 
Poeſie, by virtue of whoſe Divine 1nſpiration, the moſt unskiltul 
if good men , ſometimes are inabled ro werſifie : whence 
that common Proverb, Ax Orator & made, but not a Poet, 
Hence alſo that of Plato, minor wv G warts Py Wann 5 Poet is ap Ictirco igitur 
enthaſiaſtick Maaneſſe and Imitation, The like is afferted by /9%%**t porte | 
; | 4 2 OT FEY Muſas ut furore 
 Ariſtorle, Rhetor.lib,3-cap.7. 03 og mui dpws'rle whurrnnude, Wn gwr 3 imbuti peragant 
+ minor, Wherefore enthu(aſme u very agreeable to Pocſie: for Poe- 90d opus evade. 
ſie is a Divine Rapture, Theace allo it was, that Homer be- )**5*ig-Podt. 
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294 Poefie Theologick Philoſopbick, Hiſtorick cav. B.z1 
gins his 1/iads with Mw 44/44 $42, calling upon his Muſe for Di« 
vine Inſpiration, with confeſſion afterwards, & 5#7* dvaq is 414; 1, 
that all Propheſie and Divine Inſpiration is from Goda, So 
Ovid. | 
Eſt.Demws in nobss agitante c aleſcimm ill , 
Impetms hic ſacy & ſemina menti: habet. EE I) 

To ſum up this Demonſtration. Its evident , by all that has 
been laid down, that Pagar Poeſie, according to its Original 
Forme, Mode, or manner of Produ&ien , was judged to be, not 
ſo muchan Artificial or Natural Art , but the Produc of a Di» 
vine <Aflation, or Inſpiration, though indeed it were no other 
than the 1fſue of Diabolick Enthuſiaſme; whereby the Devil, un- 
der the names of Apollo, Muſa, &c. vented his Effufions and 
Oracles in imitation of that Divine Poeſie, and prophecie, where- 
in the ſacred Oracles and Hymnes of God, were delivered by his 
prophets,under Divine Aflation or Enthuſiaſme: = 

S. 13, A fixth rational Argument to evince the 7radut7ion 
of Pagari Poefie from Sacred Oracles, may be drawn from its: 
matter, which may be diſtributed into Theologich, Philoſophick, 
and Hiſtoricks The firſt and original matter of Poeſie was Theolo- 
gick ; namely, touching the 9«-z21ia, the Genealogies of the Gods, 
their Mctamorphoſes, Apparitions, Oracles, and Y Vorſhip, which 
wereall raken up, and brought in by Satan, the God of this 
World, in /mitation of the true God, his Apparitions, Oracler, 
and YYorſhip, as has been at large demonſtrated in the foregoing 
Book, This Theologick Poeſie was introduced by Orphews, 
Amphion,and thoſe other great Promoters of Idolatrie as before, 
$-.5.&c. 2, As for Philoſophick,Poeſie, *tis either, 1, qurrnoyni 
Phyſiologick; which treats of the or:gine of the Univerſe , the 
Chaos, the Principles of Nature,8&c. Of which ſort are (beſides 
ſomewhat in Heſtod of the Chaos) the Poems of ZEmpedocles, 
Nicander, Aratus, Lucretins, &c. All which Poetick Phyſtolo- 
212ings were but corrupt imitations of, and Traditions from Mo- 


ſes's deſcription of the Creation, Gen. 1. as it ſhall be made on 
= eat 


G.r, - Pagan Mimerick Poefie from Divine. 295 
dent in the following Chapter. - 2. Another branch of Philoſo- 
phick Poeſie is 5914) Ethick ; which treats of Perſonal Morals ; 
of which Phocylidess, Pythagor a,Theognis,and others writz who, 
we need no way doubt, received their choiceſt Materials from 
the Divine Ethicks of Moſes, Fob, David, and Solomon. 3. As 
for # oin2rs 1x00) Oeconomick Poeſte , taught by Heſrod, &&c. 
alſo 4+ rorened Politick Poeſte, uled by Solon Tirteus, &C. 'tis as 
evident they had their Original from Moſes's Oeconomicks, and 
Politicks: of which hereafter. 3- We now come to Hifte- 
rick Poeſie z which is either Mythelogick, ſimple, or mixt ; and 
all but traduced and borrowed from Divine Storzes , as in the 
following Chapter. 

$-14+ Laſtly, I ſhall a little confider che ſeveral kinds of P4- Seventh Demoni 
g4% Poeſie, and thence endeavor to demonſtrate its TradueFion —_ og the 
trom Divine Poeſie and Prophecie. Plato gives Poeſie a three- of Pazau Poeſer: 
fold Diſtribution. 1. Into 4n1ld Hiynen, 4 ſimple narration : 
2: Ar? whos yryroialo, into memetick, Poeſte. 3, dis «pronigur || 
Anto that which is mixt of both. Thus Plato de Repub. 3:fol.z92, 
We ſhall treat only of 2zmetich Poeſre: which the Platoniſts di. 
tribute into eons Eicaſtick , 20d ezrmar} Phantaſtick, The mace Tſe 
Ociginal of E:icaftick Poeſre they make to be this. Oratzon or — Ss 
ſpeech was given by God to man,as a companion of his Reaſon, 
tothe intent that he might che more wariosſly and happily ex- 
preſſe his conceptions, either for Neceſſitie, or common Conver- 
ſation , as in civil Diſcourſe or for delight and ornament , as in 
Peeſie: which was at firſt inſtituted, as well to delzehr, as to 
teach; or elle to teach with dclreht; according to that of Horace, 

Docere volunt & delettare porte. K-09 

And the aelzghts or ſuavities', which attend the teachings of Fec- 
ſ#e, arile from its Ezcaftick Art or skill in Imitation: whence alſo. 
Eicaſtick, Poeſie received its origination ; namely, ine; from: 
mir, 0 makey 100 wind from wwuryan Image; becauſe its main uſe 
hes in framing 1mages, and pleaſing repreſentations of perſons or 
Things. Now this 1maze- making Poeſie, (eems evidently an 
imitation. 


296 Pagan Phantaſtick Poeſie, its abuſes &c. B.z,. 


imitation of ſacred Images, Figures, and Types,[o common in the 
Zewiſh Church. Yea ( as we have elſewhere proved) all the 
Eeyptian Hieroglyphicks,and Grecian Symbols,or Images, ſeem no 
other than corrupt Imitates of Fewiſh Types, and Figures, That 
Eicaſtick Poeſie had its original from Sacred Types , may be 
evinced from the ſeveral: thereof, as from Epicks, Lyricks, Ept- 
of Comedies grammes ; but eſpecially from Comedies and Tragedies. Fora 
o_ TORS Comedie, as thename imports, was a ſong or hymne lung intheir 
- 4 We" willages: and a Tragedie (according to the import of irs name) 
a Poem ſung at the ſacrificing of 4 goat, &c, and both alluſions 
to the Jewiſh Feſtivals and hymnes , whence they were borrow- 
ed, asellewhere. Laertius tels us, © that about the 50'h Olyma 
© piad, Theſpis began to preſent Tragedies 8&c. And the 
© people were much taken with the Novelcie of the thing ; for. 
© as yet there were nocontentions therein. Ar laſt Solon abſo- 
*lutely forbad him to teach or at Trage/zes z conceiving' their 
©fa}ſitie burcful, &c, by which it appears that Trageazes and 
Comedies came not in uſe,” till after the Fewiſh Learning wa 
Phantafick Po- diffuſed thorough Greece, 2. Phantaſtich Poeſie is that, which 
ut altogether feign! things ; and thoſe for the moſt part #ucomely, 
or at leaſt things comely in an wncomely manner, Such are your 
Romances, which ſo much pleaſe the wanton wits and humours 
of this corrupt Age, This kind of Pocſte was greatly diſl:ked 
by Plato ( de Rep: lib, 3. fol. 385.) who mach diſproved three 
things particularly in theſe Phantaſtick Poets, 1, The Subjef? 
of their Poeſrez which, ſaith he, is not the trutb it ſelf, bur ſome 
6xe Idols only, 2. The Forme of their Poems. 3. Teg2ov 
«Sethe manner of their ſinging, or vexolier, W hence he makes 
a Lawn his Ideal Common wealth, that ſuch Romantick Poets, 
inaſmuch as they corrupted the Simplicitie and Gravitie of Mon 
rals, (hould have no room id his Common wealth ; but ſhould 
be, though with an honorable diſmiſfſion, expelled. So Plato 
de Repub. lO. wwunSaut eta ptm vis boa wunntl, T hat no one 
expbrace this kind of mimetick Poeſie , becauſe it corrupted moral 
W conver ſation. 
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converſation, This Mimetick Poeſe Plato ſtiles Trazichk: where- 
of he makes Homer to be the firſt Parent. His own words are 
theſe: #5 7133 u% im *Ouigs zp*auins Ter Tas; 769 Toln712 3; win; ef Jef s wy 
pili; 8D, xj F aiMer as wr T1 4 4 ZAn9wa; ws areom, May we not 
. then make all the Mimetick Poets to ſpring from Homer, who imi- 
tated the Idols or pittures of virtue, and of other thing: on which 
they verified, but never touched on the truth, This made Plato (0 
much crie down Homer,and Heſiod; becauſe they wholly bulied 
themſelves about the phantaſmes or pifFares of Truth, but re- 
parded not the Truth it ſelf, Yea, he comes to this general con. 
clufion, nemr/'n g 441974), y wongirzs, that all Poets were but Hy- 
pocrites, or Stage-plaiers, in that they onely f indgervrei things, and 
embraced sifu.a x; «neg falſe Images and Idols without ever hand- 
ling mz ad, the true Aﬀettions of things, That which made 
\ Plato ſoſevere againſt theſe phantaſtick Romantick Poets , was 
their dwelling wholly upon Fables, without regard to thoſe 0- 
Tiginal Traditions or ſacred Ideas of Truth, from whence theſe 
' Fables were derived. | | | 

- Thus we have ſhewn, how the ancient Heathen Poets 
ſtole their choiceſt Poetick Fifions, both matter, and forme, 
from the ſacred 0racles; according to that great Aphboriſme of 
?uſtin Martyr, who, ſpeaking of the Gentile Poets, faies: 5 m'aont 
Hud; M75 anon REACH, dia Gar; TH wTreR wiper Atyuorr; IVE think 
mot the ſame with others; but they all imitating ours, (i.e. the $cri- 
prures) ſpeak the ſame with ws. That the Poers had many fio- 
ments and Fables,in imitation of the Zewiſh Meſſias his Nativ:tie, 
Paſſion, and Aſcenſion up to Heaven, ſee what follows chap. 5, 
&7.8, Alſo their fiftions of the Creation and firſt Chaor &c, ſee 
chap. 3. Their fables of Adam his ſtate of Innocence &c, fee 
chap.q+ Their figments of Man's Fa78&c, ſee chap. 5. Their 
fitions of Noah's floud, fee chap. 6. Farther, what their Fables 
were of the worlds conflagration, laſt fudgment &c, ſee chap. 7, 
Laſtly, their fabulous aatrations of the Giants wars &c, ſee 


chap. 8. Y 
| Qq _ CHAP, 
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Of Pagan Hiſtorie, and its Tradution from ſacred 
Records. 


The Traduftion of Pagan Hiſtorie from Sacred, xs demonſtrateds 
I. from the ancient Hiftoriographbers, 1. Phenician, as Sancho. 
niathon 6c 2. Egyptian, s Manethos,end Hermes, 3.Chal. 
dean, 4s Beroſus &c. 4- Grecian, as Cadmus, Mileſius, Eu- 
melus, Hecatzus, Ariſteas, Pherecydes, Lerius, azd Diodo- 
rus The2* Demonſtration from the matter of pagan Hiſto- 
rie, and its parallel with many Matters, ftoried i» Scripture, 
Euſebius*s great deſign to prove, that Echnick Hiſtorians tra- 
duced their chief materials "py facred Records. Cleodemus's 
imitation of Moſes. Alſo Diodors and Strabo mentton many 
pieces of Moles's Hiſtorie. Pagan Chronologie derived from. 
Scripture account of Times. Pagan Geographie from ſacred. 
Japetus from Japhet, Chemia from Cham, Cadmus from 
Cadmonim. Gen.15.,19. From Hermon Joſ.11.3. came Har- 
monia. Moſes's Geographie the moſt perfect Idea of all other 
Mythologick Hiſtorte not meerly felzned, but Fables of real 
ſtories. Its original ground was Gods miraculous works, ſtoried 
in Scripture, or conveyed by.Tradition &c. 


Scered Biforie $1+ TJ Aving gone through Poefie, which is generally eſtee- 
che original Laea ® medthe moſtancient of Grecian Literature, we now 
#24 Spring-bead paſſe on to Hiſtories Wherein, we no way doubt, bur to givee- 
of all Pagan, *. | , . | +*R& 
which i dewoy. Vident Demonſtration of its TraduRion from ſacred Hiſtoric. 
frated, Thar ſacred Scripture-Hiſtorie was moſt ancient, and that 
x From an inqui- Which gave the original Idea and platforme to all Pagan Hiſto- 
ow oy ”7g)- rie, we ſhall endeavor to evince by ſeveral Demonſtrations. = 
Hiftorie, **” 1» This may bedemonſtrated by a particular examen or 1n- 


quifition 
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4uiſition into the moſt ancient Pagan Hiſtoriographers, and pre- 
tenders to <A ntiquitie: Amonglt Hiſtorians,the Grecians come 
ſo far ſhort of any real pretenſio» to precedence herein, as that 
there is no one amongſt them, who is not 500 years and more, 
younger than the Trojan war» And indeed, they themſelves 
iogenuouſly acknowledge themſelves to be, as to all Records of 
A ntiquitie, much younger than the Barbarians. Whereby we 
muſt underſtand the Phenicians, Egyptians, Chaldeans, and ori- 
ginally the Fews, whoſe ſacred Oracles, and Ecclefraftick Hiſto- 
rie,was the Spring: head of all that followed, 

The firſt piece of pagan Hiſtorie ſeems to have been ſeated a- , 


Phenicias Bi 
orie from Scti= 


mong(t the Phenictans, who had amongſt them two tamous prure. 


Hiſtoriographers, $anchoniathen, and Mochus. Sanchoniathon 
(who is by Bochart ſuppoſed to have been more ancient than the 
Trojan war) writ in the Phenician tongue an Hiſtorie , partly 
Mythick and Theologick, touching the Theogonie or Genealogy 
ofthe Godsz and partly Natural, touching the firſt or{geye of the 
Univerſe, the Chaos, &&c, The materials, he conteſſerh, be had 
from the Pricſt of the great God Fao, or Jexo, i. e- Jehovah, the - 
God of I/-ae/, whom the Pagans called Jo, as before B.2. C. I« 
$8. and C. $.F.11, And thit Sanchoniathon did really derive 
the choiceſt parts of his Phenician Hiftorie trom the ſacred Sere- 
*ptures, we have elſewhere ſufficiently proved, by a parallel be- 
twixt one and t other. according to what fragments we find of 
Sanchoviathon in Euſeb.prepar.l. 1.10. ont of Philo Byblins tus 
yerſion; Thus Yoſi:u de Hiſtor lib.1-cap. 1. page 3. Greece (ſaies 
* he) has none, who is not much younger than $a#nchoniathon. 
Por ptyrie lib 4. adverſus Chriſtian, faith, * that 2Zoſes and San- 
* choniathon gave the like account of perſons and places; and that 
* Sanchontathonextraced his account, partly out of the Annals 
* of the Cities, and partly out of the book reſerved in the Tem- 
; Ple; which he received from Jerombalus,Prieft of the God Jeno, 
Le. Jao, or Jehovah. The like we hive proved of Mechus his 
Phy{iologick Hiſtorie, in what follows of phenician Philoſephie. 
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B. 3: 
This Mochss continued S4anchoniathon's phenician Hiſtoriez his 


works were turned into Greek by Letrs: he is ſaid to bethe firſt 
Founder of the Dotrine of Atomes; as hereafter, 


& 2, Butthe great pretenders to ancient Annals and Res 


The Egyptian cords were the Egyptians; who framed a monſtrous Regifter or 


Aanols 


Few ſh, 


from 


Account of Dynaſts z even ſuch, as if trae, would have exten« 
ded beyond 4dam. But this miſtake Bochart (in a conference 
he was pleaſed to favor me with) reRifieth, by ſhewing, * how 
theſe Egyptian Dynaſts , or Kings, could not poſſibly be ſup- 
* poſed to have followed ſucceſſtvely, (tor then they would have 
©reached up even beyond CAdam,) but were ſeveral Regul, 
© or particular Dy#4ſis , which governed at one and the (ame 
© tine ſeveral principalities, (anſwerable to the Saxon Heptar= - 
© chie: ) ſo that the Egyptians, out of a vainglorious humor, reck- 
© oned them as fucceſstve, who were contemporarie, This Bg« 
chart farther confirmed, by ſhewing, how the Egyptian Gods, 
who were the moſt ancient of their Dyaaſts, extended not be. 
yond Ioſeph, Moſes, 8c Others reQtifie theſe foul miſtakes, 
rouching the Egyptian Dynaſts, by ſhewing, that the Zgypti- 
ans reckoned their Dynaſts according to the Lunarie years, 
whereof 13 make but one entire Solarie year. See more fully 
of this, Yoſiius de Idulolatr. lib. 1, cap.28. The Feyptian Dynaſts 
were not ſucceſſive , as Manethos thought, but collateral , &c; 
But whereſoever the miſtake lies, it matters not: it ſeems pro» 
bable, that theſe Zeyptian Records never publickly appeared in 
the world, at leaſt in the Greek Tongue, till after the EXX 
their Tranſlation of the ſacred Scriptures into Greek. For the 
firſt Zeyptian Hiſtorian, we find any conſiderable mention of 


6; Maztth,*s was Mantthor, one of the Heliopoltan Flamens,who douriſhed 


£+t071C, 


under PhiladeIphus, about rhe 130 Olympiat z and writ many 
things, as Euſebtus prepar. Evane.lib.1, thus. © The Egypti- 
* an Manetho? tranſlated into Greek all the Egyptian hiſtorre,and 
« all that belonged properly to the Theolozze of this Nation, 
*compiled 1a the ſacred book which he wrir,as in hisother Com- 
meataries 


C.!. Of Manethos his Hiftorie, Ge. 3ot 


caries: Yeſſius, Hiſtor .Grec. lib.1.cap, 14. tels us, that by this 
ſacred book of Manethos, muſt be underſtood the Hiſftorie, which 
he compoſed at the command of Ptolomzus Philacel _— 
in he begins from the moſt ancient and fabulous times , and conti- 
nues unto almoſt the times of Darius Codomannus, whom Alexan- 
der overcame. And Euſebius, in hx Chronicon, annotate: on the 
26h year of Artaxerxes Ochus, (ze. Olymp. 107.) &c, Manes 
thos diſtinguiſhed his Hiſto te into 3 Tomes: the firſt contained 
my 2137 2 wear Suvarera;, the Dynaſties of the Goas and Semi. Gods, 
in number eleven: the ſecond comprehended 8 Dynaſties, the 54 
two, Whence Manethos traduced his Hiſtorie, he himſelfe in- 
formes us; who ſaies, jeg G:8ale yeapirra Gab 3% meramp® Tewu)!cy 
*x2w3, that in writing his ſacred books, he followed his Fore-fathey 
Her mes Triſmegiſtus. Enſebius, 1nhis Chronicon, tels us, © that 
© Manethos extracted his Aiſtorie from Pillars ereRed in the land 
© of Seriadica; on which there were ſacred notes engraven, in a 
* ſacred Diale&, by Thout, the firſt Mercurie. Theſe Manethos 
« tran{lated into Greek, and dedicated to Philadelphus. Ioſephus 
1ib.1-contr. Appion, gives us ſome fragments of this Hiſftoriogr a- 
pher. We havealſo an Epitome of this whole worke, brought 
colight by Toſeph Scaliger, in his notes on Euſebius Chron. fol. 
250. edit. 1%. Tis not improbable, that the ancient Hermes 
Triſmegiſtus, out of whoſe memoires Manethos is ſaid to ex< 
tract his Hiſtorie, was either Joſeph or Moſes, as we have elſe- 
where proved. Touching the ancient Hermes Triſmegiſtus, (ee 
Stillinefleet Orig. S. book 1.6.2. And tis as probable, that Ma. 
neths; had great affiſtance in compiling his Hiſtorie from the (a- 
cred Scriptures, which had been newly tranſ]ated into Greek, 
by the appointment of P:o/0mens Philadelphus, So Stillinefleet 
orig. $.lib.1.cap.2.S, 8-&c. * As for Manethos,and his Hiſtorie, 
< it was publiſhed by the command of Ph1adelphas, which might 
© very probably be occaſioned upoa the view of- that account, 
© which the holy Scriptures, being thea tranſlaced into Greek, 
*did give of the world ', and the propagation of Mankind, - 
upon 
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«vpon which we cannot imagine, bur ſo inquiſitive a: perſon as 

© philadelphus was, would be very earneſt to have his curiofitie 

* ſatisfied, 2S to what the Egyptian Prieſts could produce to 

* confroſt with the Scriptures 8&c. That the choiceſt parts of 

the Ezyptian Hiſtorie, were but broken Traditions of Fewiſh ſtc- 

rie, is hereatter demonſtrated in the Egyptian Philoſophie 8c, 
be The Chaldeans alſo were great pretenders to ancient 
pl nee Annals and Records: yea there was (as ?uſtin tels us) a great 
{om the ſacred Conteſt: betwixt them and the Egyptians, about the Antiquitie 
x rag of the .of their Dynaſties, and Records; But certain it is, the Chaldeans 
; may not compare with the Iewiſh Church, as tothe Antiquitic 
of Records. For,albeit they had ſufficient occaſion given them 

for a conteſt in this kind, from the Fews daily converſation with 

them in Bby/on; yer the firſt, that we find durſt publiſh their 

Annals in Greek, was Beroſus, * who (as Yoſſins Hiſtor.Gr £6.hib, 

© 1-cap.13.) was borne two years before the death of Alexander; 

* and was onely 64 years aged, when Antiochns ws began to 

© ret1gne; to whom he offered his Book, which he publ:ſhed in 

*che time of Pro/emeus Philadelphus, Thus Yoſ/us, who is 

herein tollowed by Stilingfleet, Origin, S. Book 1. chaps 2. ſect. 

8.9.10. where he ſhews,how the Chaldean Dynaſties of Beroſus, 

and the Egyptian of Mazethos, were publiſhed about the lame 

time the LXX's Tranſlacion of the Bible was effefted. And 

then he concludeth: « Now for Beroſns, that he publithed bus Hi- 

< ſtorie of the Chaldean Antiquities, after the LXX*'s Tranila- 

© tion, is Evident, in that he dedicates it to CAxtiochys 345;, The 

like he addes, chap.3. &. 10, © Now for Beroſus, although che 

* Chaldeans had occaſion enough given them, before this time, 

* ro produce their Antiquities, by the Fews converſe with them 

* 1n Babylon; yer we find this Author the firſt, that durſt adven- 

© ture them abroad in Greek. ' Now that Beroſus publiſhed his 

* Hiſtorie after the LXX's Tranſlation, is maniteſt &c. Though 

I queſtion, whether this Learned mans Afertion, [that Beroſus 
publiſhed his Annals after the LXX can be clearly a 647 

ecaule 
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becauſe Yoſiue ( de hiftor. Gras, lib. 1. cap. 14.) makes him to 
be an old man, when Manethos was a Youth &c. Yet this,I con- 
ceive, may be groutidedly concluded, that both Beroſu the 
Chaldean, and Manethos the Egyptian Hiſtoriographer, 1n the 
compoling their Hiſtories, could not but have much /ighr,and 
af1ſtance from the ſacred Records and Antiquities of the Fews, 
witt-whom they had daily converſation. For as there were, a- 
bout this rime, many of the moſt learned Fews in Egypt, ſoalſo 
at Babylon; where, after their returne , they left three famous 
Scholes, Sora, Pompeditha, and Neharda: whence we need not to 
doubt, (as we hive elſewhere proved, viz.in the Chaldean Philo- 
ſophie, )but that the Chaldeans received many choice Traditions, 
and pieces of Antiquitie, Yea, we find many fabalous narrations 
in Beroſus, relating -to the Cataclyſme, the Tower of Babel, &c. 
which we cannot rationally conjecture, conld have any other 0- 
riginal 74ea, and ſpring-head, but Scripture relation, or ſacred 
Tradition; whereof we find very many veſtigia and charaQters, 
in thoſe'mythologick Hiſtoriographers, Beroſs, &c. though mi*- 
xed with a world of their own figments- Neither need we ſup- 
pole thefe Traditions to have been. derived to them by the 
Greek verſion of the LXX, but by daily converſation wich the 
Few: in Babylon,and Egypt Yea, why may we not aſſert (what 
we have elſewhere endeavored to prove) that the Fgyprian and 
Chaldee Tongues, differing from the Hebrew onely in ſome Di- 
aleR; theſe Learned men 1a both Nations, (as the Phenicians 
alſo,) might read the ſacred Scriptures (without tnuch aſſiſtance) 
in its 077g4yal Hebrew, without being obliged to any Greek 
Tranſlation or Interpretation. That the Chaldean Annals were 
conformable unto, and derived' trom the ſacred Annals of the 
Fews, I was informed by conference with Learned 'Bochart, who- 
proved his afþertion out of Simplicius; who makes mention of a 
Book of Ariftotles, wherein: he relates, how he defired Alexan- 
ar to ſend him the Records of the Cha!deansz upon the view 
whereof he found, thar-cheir Dynaſties, or account of Times; 
contained. 


The Grecian : . 
Hi[toriographie wherein we doubt not, but to give very evident notices and de- 


later than, and : : 
erived frm onſtration of their TradutFion from Sacred ftorie, and Fewiſh 


the Meſaick. 
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contained but ſo many years e&c- which(ſaid Bochart ) anſwers to 
the Scriptures account of Times. 
$&+ 4- We now paſſe on to the Grecian Records and Annals, 


Antiquities: Voſſins, de hiſtor. Grects bib. 1.c. 1-proves, that 
« the Grecian Hiſtoriographers were much younger than Mofes. 
« For the Grecians could not nzme any one Hiſtorian of their 
© Nation, who was not more than 500 years younger than the 
© Trojen war. But Moſes was more ancient, and that by ſome 
© Ages, as Pagan writers acknowledge ; particularly 4ppion 
« the Alexanadrine, who makes Moſes to have lived ia the time 
© of Inachys: whence there muſt be, betwixt the death of Aoſes 
* and the deſtruQion of Troy, no leſſe than 685 years. But if we 
« follow Exſebius, (as we ought,) Moſes lived in the time of Ce- 
© crops, the firſt Athenian King. And ſo Moſes was 409 years 
© younger than 1nachus; yet 285 years before the Trojan war. 
Yea, the ſame Foſſ#us proves, that not onely the ſacred Hiſtorio- 
graphers but alſo the Phenician, Egyptian, and Chaldean, precen 
ded, by many Ages; the Greek Hiſtorians. For the Grecians had 
nothing comparable for Antiquitie to the Phenician Annals, 
compoſed by Sanchoniathon; or to the Egyptian, which Mane- 
thos tranſcribed; or to the Chalaean, collected by Beroſur, not to 
name the fountains, whence theſe were extracted. Fuſtin Mar- 
tyr aſlures.us, that the Grec7ans had no exaRt Hiſtorie of them- 
ſelves, before the Olympiads: his words are iN Emn( wes 2 One 
m«or iro ; The Greeks had nothing ſtoried of them before the 0- 
{ympiadr. Yea Thucydiaes, in the beginniag of his famous Hi- 
{torie, confeſleth, that' before. the Peloponneſian war, which was 
waged in Artaxerxes's and Nehemiah's age, he could find nothivg, 
which he could ſafely confide in, by reaſon of the extent of time, 
His words are, ozyw; weeir lid yeirs wagd@ : Whence Learned Bo- 
chart, inthe beginning of his Preface to his Phaleg, colles, 
that all theancien Greek Hiſtorians were but Mythologiſts, fable- 
| Wwrifers 
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writers, or relaters of fabulous Traditions, which they bad tradu- 
ced from the Oriental parts. So that the true and ſimple Greek 
Hiſtorie began, but where the Sacred ended &c: The like is aſ- 
ſerted by Stilling fleet, Origin.S- Book 1. cap. 4. © How fer (ſaies 
© he) the Greek Hiſtorians are from meriting belief, as to their 
£ account of ancient times, will appear to any that ſh3ll conſider, 
© x, that their moſt ancient Writers were Poetica/,and apparent- 
«ly fabulous. 2. That their Elder Hiſtorians are of ſuſpeRed 
© credit, even amongſt themſelves. 3. That their beſt H.ſRori- 
© ans either diſcover or confeſle abundance of Ignorance, as to 
© che Hiſtorie of ancient times. 8&c. All this will be more tully EY 
evident, it we a little conſider and examine ſome of the moſt ,$'* #04 
ancient Greek Hiſtoriographey: , their Antiquitie, &c, I ſhall | (.... 
begin with Cadmm Mileſrus, the ſon of Pandion, whom Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus cpm. lib. 6. Cals Kadwr $ warwir, the ancient 
Cadmw, who is ſuppoſed to have lived about the Trojan war; 
as Plinie lib.7,cap.56, But this, Yoſius (de Hiſtor. Grec. lib, 1. 
cap. 1.) conceives to bea miſtake, and therefore inclines rather 
tothe opinion of Foſephus, who 11h. I. contra A pion. tels us, 
that the firſt, who eſſaied to write Hiſtorie, were Cadmus Mileſins, 
and Acuſilaus Argivus, who lived 4 little before the Expedition 
of the Perſians againſt the Grecians, &c. By which tis evident, 
that this Milefan Cadmus was many Ages after the ancient Cad- 
us, who brought Letters out of Phenicia into Greece, This 
Mileſian Cadmas is {uppoſed to have beea the firſt, that left be- 
hind him Hiſtoriein Proſe. He is ſaid to have wricten 4 Books, 
touching the Edification of his. own Citie, as alſo of all 70x74. 
2. To whom we might adce Enmelus Corinthins, who lived a. * £90 
bout the 9** Olympiad; whoſe genuine piece was ae;owdior 615 43Acr, 
a precatorie Hymne of one entring into Delus: whence Pauſanias 
tranſcribed fome things. To whom alſo is attributed rhe Co- 
rinthian Hiſtorie, But of this Eumelus ſee more Yeſſtus, Hiſt. 
Grec l16,4.c.1, 3. Nextfollows Hecat ens the Mileftan, who z. Heaters; 
flourithed in the beginning of Darins Hyſtaſpis, about the 64 
r O:ympud, 


4, Ariſteas, 


s. Therecydes 
Lerius. 


6. Diodorus, 


2d. Demonſira. 
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Olympiad, a$ Swidasz who allo makes him to have been the Au. 
ditor of Protagor as, and to have led the way to Herodotus Has 
licarnaſius. Some make this Hecatews the firſt that writ Hi- 
ſtorie in Proſe; as Pherecydes, the Syran, was the firſt, that writ, 
in proſe, of the God's, and the Natere of things. 4. To theſe we 
may adde Ariſteas Proconneſius, who writ in proſe $wviw, the 
Theogonit, or Genealogie of the Gods: allo in verſe 3 Books, 
wherein he comprehended the Hiſtorie of the Hyperborean CA 
7imaſpes. He flouriſhed about the 50 Olympiad,as Suid. See 
more of him Yoſſius, Hift, Gre. L1,c-5, 5- The next we ſhall 
adde, is Pherecydes Lerins, who flouriſhed about the time of 
Xer xes's expedition into Europe (Olympiad. 75.) and was more 
ancient than Herodotws, though younger than Pherecyde: Syrus, 
with whom ſome confound him. See Yoſb. Hiff. Gree. l. 1.c.1, 
6. As for Diodorus Siculu; his hiſtorie, tis much fabulous, or, 
as he himſelf names it, exo wuvncy's, the ancient Mythologie, 
conteining fabulous narrations of the ancient Heroick times, or 
the great Exploits of the firſt great Heroes, wherein there are to 
be found evident wveſ#/gia, or footiteps of ſacred ſtorie, convey. 
ed to the Grecians by Oriental Traditions. And indeed, much 
of the firſt Grecian Hiſtorie, as well as Poefie, was Mythologick or 
fabulous, relating to ſome real ftorie tranſaRted or recorded in 
the Fewi(h Church, as will appear by what follows. Thus we 
have diſpatcht our firſt Demonſtration, touching the Tradut7;- 
01 of Pagan Hiſtorie from Divine, by ſhewing, how all the firſt 
Pagan Hiſtoriographers, both Phenician, Egyptian, Chaldean, 
and Grecian, were not onely much younger then, but alſo 1mi- 
zators of, ſacred Hiſtoriographers. This will more fully appear 
10,2nd by the following SeCtions- 

$. 5- Our 2* Argument to demonſtrate the Traduction of 


matter of Pagan pagan Hiſtorie from Divine, (hall be taken from their parallel 


Hiſtorie, and it5 9yatter. That the ancient Erhnick Hiſtorians traduced many of 
imitation of Di- 


their chotceſt materials, eſpecially of their Mythologie, from ſa- 
cred Eccleſiaftick Records, is rationally evinced by the learned 
Philologiſts, 
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Philologiſts, who have made inquifition hereinto. Amongſt the 
Ancients, none have ſpent more elaborate ſtudies herein than 7r:/+hius Pw: 
 Euſebius, (who flouriſhed under Conſtantine , and was called f51i«:bi define 
Pamphilws, from his friendſhip with Pamphilas the Martyr,) Bi- 5:4,ich * nije- 
ſhop of Ceſareain Paleſtine, who writ Chronicles from the be- riazs traduced 
£1nning of the world, to the year of our Lord 326, wherein his nfs jd 
ms #p;97, Or main acſiene is to demonſtrate, that the Moſaick Re- the ſared Res 
cord: were more ancient, by far, than the or72ines of all the Egy- 4% 
ptian,and Chaldean Dynaſties,or Grecian Antiquities, yea, than 
the 2102/a, Genealogie of all the fabulous Gods &c, In this Chro- 
nicon, he gives us abundant notices of his indefatigable indea- 
vors,and ſearches into the Libraries of Philoſophers, Hiſtorians, 
and Divines, not onely Grecian, but alſo Egyptian, and Phenici- 
an, thereby to convince the Gentiles of the prioritie of the Dz- 
vine Records, as alſo of the Traduction of their choiceſt Erhnick 
ſtories and Memoires from the ſacred Hebrew fountains, And 
this indeed be did moſt ſucceſſefully accompliſh, both in this 
his Chronicon, alſo in his learned Commentaries de prepar atio- 
ue Evangelica; end in his 20 books Demonſtrationis Evangeli- 
c4, whereof there are now extant but 10: as Yoſrus de Hiſt.Gre. 
lib.2.cap-17. This noble deligne of Exſebius has been carried 
on by many Learned Philol/ogiſts of this and the former Age, 
viz, by Foſeph Scaliger, Voſs1us, Bochart, &C. 

But to deſcend to particulars That Sanchoniathon and Mo- 
<< amongſt the Phenicians, Manethos amongſt the Egyptians, 
Beroſus amongſt the Chaldeans, and the ancient 445thologick 
Hiſtorians amongſt the Greczans, derived many of their ancient 
Materials originally from the ſacred Records, has been already 
In part demonſtrated, and will farther appear ia what follows. 
I ſhall at preſent giveao inſtance or two more, Yoſſius (de Hiſtor. 
Grec, lib.4. pag.5 10s Edit.2*,) gives us an account of one Cleo- , 1,tmu 
demus Malchus, who compoſed an Hiſtorie, according to the Ma!chus bis i- 
torme,and in imitation of the 2goſaickz concerning which Alex- prove tu Moe 
ander the PolyhiRorian thus (| — 1n Joſephns( Antiquit.lib.” : 

| Rt 2 I.cap. 


— ” 


Driodovus tad 
Strabo imitate 
Moſes his Hi- 
ftorie. 


34 ,Demonſtra- 
tz0n {rom the 
forme of Pagan 


2s ſimple, or My- 
zbolgick. 


Hiftorte , wich 
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I ,cap-16,) Ka3bdvu Fd guns 5 errthng 6 x) Mzay® 6 I52pdy To aſe Letra) vge 
*%« «, My37s 8c, Cleodemus the Prophet, firnamed Malchus, who 
c:mpoſed an Hiſtoric in imitation of Moles,the Iewiſh Law- giver, 
declareth that Abraham had ſome ſons by Chetura, »aming three, 
particularly Aphera, Suris, Iaphra. From Suris, Aſlyria was ſo 
called, from Aphera, and Taphra, the Citie Aphra, andthe Region 
Africa. By the condudt of Hercules, theſe waged war againſt Li- 
bya,ard Antzus. Hercules alſo, by the Daughter of Aphra, begat 
bis ſon Dedorus, from whom Sopho ſprang; whence the Barba» 
rians were ſtiled Sophaces, 

2, 1 ſhall addehereto what I find mentioned by Preſton, on 
God's Attributes, Sermon 3.p4e. 54 &c. © And for Abrahars 
* many ſpeak of him, and alſo of Moſes, there are many that a+ 
« oree in their ſtories of him, bur the Chaldee Hiſtorians eſpeci- 
© ally, and ſome of the ancienteſt Greek Hiſtorians. Diedorns 
© Siculusrelates the hiſtorie of him, (though mingled with falſe- 
© hoods,) of what he did in Egypt, and what Laws he gave the 
© people, and how he caſt our the Canarztes and that he ſaid, he 
ereceived his Laws from a God called Fao; and that they were 
« ſuch Laws, as ſeparated that people from all others, and thor 
© his God was ſuch an one as could not be ſeen &c, And Strabs 
* ſaith, that he reproved the Zeyptians for worſhipping viſible 
« Gods, and therefore he was caſt out, and his people with him, 
8c. We findalſo many other conſiderable pailages of ſacred 
Records, though mixed with many fables, in Beroſus, Hecat eus, 
Alex anger the Polyhiſtorian, Hieronymus e/Agyptius, Myaſeas, 
and Abydenns, which we ſhall have occaſion to mention in the 
following chapters. 

& 6, Athird Demonſtration, to evince the TradudJ7ion of 
Pazan Hiſtorie from Divine, may be drawn from its Forme; 
which 1s either ſimple, or mythologick: whence Hiſtorie, as to 
its formal conſtitution, is Ciſtiibuted into fmple,and mythologick. 
The chict parts of ſmple Hiſtorie are Chronologie, and Geogra- 
pie, both of which owe their original to ſacred Records. 

1. As 
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1. As for Pagan Chronologie, that ic owes its original to ſacred 724, ©9940 

, ; gie derive 

Annal:, is apparent by what has been formerly mentioned($.3.)fon Scriptures; 
out of Ariſtotle, who, by thoſe Records he received from Ale x- 
anaer, of the Chaldean Dynaſts, gives us anaccount of times 
anſwerable to, and,as we may juſtly preſume, in imtation of the 
Scriptures account of Times. This alſo was the great defigne 
of Euſebius Pamphilus in his Chronicon, wherein he makes the 
Moſaick account of Times, the fountain and meaſure of Ethnick 
Chronologic. Weave an excelleat obſervation to this purpoſe 
given us by Learned Melanithon , in his Preface to Carion's 
Chronicon; whoſe words are theſe: * God would have the Be- 
© ginnings, Inſtaurations, and Conſervation of human kind to 
© be known by his Church. -Therefore he would alſo have an 
* Hiſtorie written, and delivered to us by the Fathers, in the 
© beſt order, and moſt exa& account of times, And this is the 
© fingular glorie of the Church, that no where elſe, in the whole 
* maſle of Mankind, there can be found a more ancient ſeries of 
« Empires, and Times. Neither has any other Nation ſuch cer- 
© rain numbers of years paſſed, ſoexaQaly computed.- And let 
© the younger Students conſider, that Herodotus begins his Hi- 
« ſtorie, where Jeremiah ends; namely, in the King Aprye, who 
killed Jeremia?, Thus Melanthon. So allo Bechart, in his 
Preface to Phaleg. © The Grecians, if they write Hiſtorie, as 
© (590 as they riſe up to the more ancient times, they preſently 
cf:\linto Fables: and Thucydides confefleth, he could know 
* nothing certainly of things before the Peloponneſian war, by 
© reaſon of the Longinquitie of Time. Thus th. Greek Hiſtorie 
© began then, and there, when, and where, the Sacred left oc, 
This very much demonitrates the Perfettion, and Antigquitie of 
the Scripture Chronologie, But as for the Traduction of Pa- 
, gan Chronologze from Sacred, we have it more fully demonſtra- 
redto us by Preſton, of Divine Attributes, Serm.3+Pag54- 55+ 
1 will (ſaies he) ade to this but one Argument for the Autoritie 

of the Scripture, Conſider the exatt Chronelogie which is found 'n 

i 


Pagan Geogra- 


pbie from ſacred 
Geographje, 


From Japbet, 
Japeths @ 
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the Scriptures, and the agreement of them with the Heathen Hzi- 
ftories. 1n latter times, there have been great confuſions: but the 
greateſt evidence,that u to be found, « the Table of Ptolomy late» 
ly found, which doth exattly agree with the Scripture. He exattly 
ſets down the time, that Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus reigned.—go 
alſo the time when Jeruſalem was taken; which compare with the 
Scripture, and you ſhall find theſe agree with Daniel and Ieremis 
ah. CAnd this i the greateft teſtimonie the Scripture can have 
from Heathen men, Thus Preſton, 
$. 7. Az* part of emple Hiſtorie is Geographie, or the De» 
(cription of Countries,Cities, and other places; whereia alſo (a- 
cred Geographic, delivered inthe Scriptures, has had not onely 
a precedence, but alſo a very great Ideal cauſalitie on Pagan 
Geographic. Porphyry lib.q. adverſ.Chriftian. tels, that San- 
choniathon gave an account of Perſons, and Places, conformable 
10 that of Moſes; which account he received in part from lerome 
balus, the Prieſt of Jeno, or Ichovah: as before $. 1. of this 
Chapter. This is 1incomparably well demonſtrated by Bochart, 
in his Phaleg; the deligne of which book is to ſhew,. how the 
Geographick deſcriptions, which the ancient Pagan H:ffortans 
give of the dzſperſion of Noah's Poſteritie throughour the 
world, are exatly conformable unto, and therefore, as we may 
regularly preſume, derived from Moſes's Geographick narration 
of Noah's poſteritie their diſperſion through, and peopling of 
the world. Gen. 10. So Phaleg lib. 3. cap. x. Bochart proves, 
that from Faphet,mentioned Gen. 10.2. the Grecians refer their 
firſt Plantations and Genealogies to [apetus, whom they make 
to be the moſt ancient man; ſo that it paſſed even into a Pro- 
verb, more old than Tapetus, or laphetys, Thus from Favan, 
Faphet's (on, Gen, 10. 2, the Grecians derived their 70nians. 
Alſo from "WW'R Eliſa, Favaen's ſon, Gen. 10. 4 the Grecians 
traduced their Els, Elyſian fields, Hellas, and Eolus; as Phaleg. 
11. 3. cap.4+ Sofrom Chittim Gen. 10. 4, =D, the Grecians 
named Ci#i#m, a Citie in Cyprus; as Phaleg.lib. 3. cape4+ 20 
om 
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from WIN Tarſis, Gen.10.4. came Ibers, or Spain y 2s Phal. 
lib.3.cap.7. The like originations of Regions or Cities Bochare 
colle&s from the other ſons of Fapher. He alſo demonſtrates 
the ſame in Cham, and his poſteritie, who peopled Canaan, E- 


From Cham 


g7pt, and £Africa, Thus from Cham, Egypr 1s ſtiled,in Plutarch, cyunia, &c- 


Chemia, for Chamia , i. e. the land of Cham, as tis ſtiled in the 
Pſalmes. And from Canaan, the ſon of Cham, Gen. t o. 6. Phe- 
nicia was Called by the Grecians »7, which is the contra of 
Canaan; thence in Stephanxs the inhabitants of Phenicia, or 
Canaan, are Called »z, from 122 Chanaan, as Bochart Phalee. 
lib.q.cap.34+ Again, amongſt the ſons of Canaay, there were 


the Hivites, who inhabited about the mount of Hermon, Tof, 1 1, 79h: *r. 2: 


3, and Iudg. 3.3- which is in the Eaſterne part of Canaan, Pal. 


$7.13, whence they are called Cadmonim, i.e. Orientals,Gen. 15, © 5: 19+ 


19. and Hermonijim, i- e. of Hermon, Plal.42-7. Hence the Gre- 
clans called the chief Commander of this Phenician colonie, that 
came to build Thebes, KYuy Cadmme, and bis wife, Harmenia, 
or Hermonia. And they feigned, that both Cadmusr, and Har- 
m0nia were turned into Serpents , becauſe the name, Hzvite, 
according to the Hebrew, fignifies a Serpent. Laſtly, Moſes 
tels us, Gen.10.13- Mizraim begat Ledim. From Miſraim 
Egypt, and from Zudins Ethiopia were ſo called Anſwerable 
whereto Diodorus /ib.3. ſhews, what communitie there was be- 
twixt the Ethiopians, and Egyptians; and thence concludes,thar 
they were very near akin and allied: as Bochart, in his Preface 
to Phaleg, about the middle. Thus has this Learned man de- 
monſtrared at large the parallet, or rather ſameneſle, betwixt 
Sacred and Ethnick Geographie; whence we may fafely conclude 
the derivation of the latter from the former. And the ſame 


Bochart, in his Preface to Canaan, (about the beginning) tels ors Grogre 
us, * that Moſes, by Divine Revelation , approved himſelfe t% mol perfet. 


* more $kilful in Geogreph1e, than either Homer, or Heſioa, or a» 
*ny of later times amongſt the Greczans. For he mentions 
* more Nations, and thoſe more remote by tar. Neither doth ic 


ſuffice 
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© ſuffice him to name them, but withall he opens their orzginal, 
©ſhewing us in what Age, and from what Place, and upon whar 
© occaſion,each were diſperſed into Countries moſt remote,even, 
«from the Caſpian and Per(ick Seas to the extreme Gades; and 
© 211 th's on one Chapter (Gen. 10.)and that obrrey. Thus Bochart: 
whois followed herein by Stillinefleet, Origin.S book 3, £.4.5.8, 
The certaintie of the Propagation of all Nations from the poſteritie 
of Noah & evident hence, that in all that account, which the Scri- 
pture gives of the propagation of Nations from the ſons of Noah, 
there is ſome remainder in the hiſtorie of that Nation , to ſuſtific 
the reaſon of the impoſition of the name, from the names of the 
Nations themſelves, which have preſerved the original name 0 
the Founder in their own: as the Medes from Madas, the Tonians 


from lavan &'c. Thus Stilling fleet. By all which it appears,that 


Sacred Geographic, or the Scriptures account of the origine of all 
Nations from Noah's poſteritie, is not onely molt certain, per. 
fed, and ancient, but alſo the moſt perteR Idea and meaſure of 
all Pagan Geographic. 


Pagan ylvolo- &, 8. Having gone through Chroxologie, and Geographic, 


g:c Hiſtorie from 
Scripture myſtce 


(the chiet parts of f{mple Hiftorie) we now proceed to Mytholge 


ries, and real e- git, anOther ſpecies of Hiſtorie, reſulting from its forma! conſti- 


cents of P'/0% rution. And indeed Mythologick Hiſtorie, as it was of all moſt 


ancient, ſo was it moſt proper tor the infant ſtate of mankind, 
had it been rightly (and according to its original Idea in Scrip» 
ture) undertaken. For ia Hiſtorie, the forme ought to be ſuited 
ro its matter, as in Nature; not the matter to the forme, av in our 
Scholes: wherefore the maizerof the firſt Hiſtorie being the 
wonders of Providence, with many lewiſh Types, and more ſub- 
lime myſteries; no wonder, it the firſt Pagan Hiſtoriographers 
clothed ſuch myſterious, an2,as to them, unintelligible matters 
with a wythologick forme and garbe. Thus Strabo lib. 11. ſpeak- 
ing of the ancient Records of the Syrians, Medcs, and Perſians , 
rels us, that they gained no great repute in the world, Md ? erycg- 
Piar $110.12 y BeC+ by reaſon of the Philomythie , or fabulous nar- 

rations 
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rations of the Hiſtorians. And Diodorus cals this Mythologick 
Hiſtorie (wherein he much abounded) mana wwrcyzr, the anc; « 
ent Mythologie, which, he confeſſeth,admitred of great diverlſitie, 
and thence obſcuritie, whereof he gives this reaſon, K-57, v, wy 
ma 44s wu us 8g Fav 65% ovle RO on When bers Een vue 173 the an* 
cient fables, there is no un:forme, and, in all things, agreeing hi- 
florieto be expected, Thus Diodor. lib, 4, Wherein he grants, 
that the hiſtorie of ancient times was mixed with many fables, 
which yet had ſome 0r/ginal 14ea of Truth, unto which they 


related. Yoſiius (de Hiſtor.Grac lth, 2.ap.2.) makes an Apolo- Mythologich 63. 
gie tor Diodorus Sicnius,and the reſt ot theſe ancient mythologick jtorie not meerly 


Hiſtoriogr aphers, againſt the imputations of Ladovicus YViver, 
and Bodinw, wherein he ſhews, © how theſe Mythologiſts, who 
© delivered whnls! iroeiar mythick Hiſtoric, wete not to be reputed 
© as meerly fabulous, ot feigned; tor they had ſome hiſtorical 
«truth wrapt up under theſe fables delivered by them, as tis e- 
« yident, by what is ſtoried of the Floud, and Tower of Babe! 
* by Beroſus 8c. Neither oughr it to move us, that theſe My- 
e thelogiſts differ amongſt chemſelves in many things; for albeit 
© theſe fabulous nirrations took their origine from ſome real 
© ſtorie or truth, yet by teaſon of the length of time, and the 
' yariecie, and vanitie of wits, tis no marvel , if there be found 
* ſome diſſenſion, yea fallhood in wwythick Hiſtorie. By which 
its evident, that this mythologick H:ſtorie, though mixed with 
much varietie, vanitie, yea taiſhood, was but a corrapt imitation 
of ſome marvelous iſſues of Providence; or ſome re3l ſtorie 
happening in, orabout the Church of God, and communicated 
tothe Grecians, by Oriental broken Tradition. This may be 
farther demonſtrated by wht 4ri/ftotle, in his Proeme to his 
Metaphyſicks, (quoted by Stobeus ſerm.z.) mentions, touching 
the original of Mythologie: ai 73 Sauter it dvdpame x; vhr x 73 ac3» 
mw 1c£ 4170 gracogers GEC, T1CH began to Philoſophize from Admir 4- 
tion &C. then he concludes, 3 3 p73& ow yuin is Savuacier, 4 fable 
& compoſed of things wonderful. This holds true in mytholegick 

Si Hiſtorie, 


ftt:11ous,but fas 
ules of real 
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hiftorie as well, as Philosſophie, the original of one and r'other 
being the ſame. For 44thologie,as well Hiftorick,as Poetick,was 
founded on ſome real event of Providence, or Scripture ſtorie, 
traduced by Tradition, as has been well obſerved by Fackſon 
on the Scriptures.f0l-47. where he acquaints us, * That from the 
*rrue wonders of God ſtoried in Scripture, and tranſaedin 7u- 
© -e,or thereabouts, the 2/edes, Perſians, and Syrians were (@ 
© much addiRed to fabulous narrations, which the firſt Ages 
« were ſo much delighted in, and thence were ambitious of coi- 
© ning the like wonders, as Strabs tels us. And Greece, as it re- 
© received Artificial Learning from Aſia, ſo did it drink in this 
* humor with it, whence ſprang all that ancient mythologie., For 
© the Scriptures account of the Creation, Floud, Tower of Babel, 
«with many other ſtories of God's miracles, vouchſated in the 
« behalf of his people in Fgypt, Furie, and the regions round a- 
© bout, having by ſome imperfeR Traditions been far ſpread, 
© when Greece firſt began to affect fabulous relations; hence, as 
* children unacquainted with the real ſtorie, they made many ad- 
< dirions of their own, and applied thoſe effe&ts ro many perſons 
© and things, which had no affinitie therewith: as tis common a- 
mongſt men» Thus the reports of Gods miraculous works of 
Creation, Providence, and Preſervation of his Church (which 
were inthat infant ſtate of the Church exceeding remarkable ) 
flying up and dowanthe world, cut and mangled by artificial in- 
largements and alterations,thoſe ancient Pagan Hiſtorians, being 
poſleſt witha Curioſitie, yet ignorant of the true cauſes, and 
grounds of thoſe extraordinarie events, miſapplied the ſame to 
unſuitable matters, perſons, and cauſes amongſt themſelves, 
which had noathaitie therewith as inthe foregoing Chapter. 


<< ——————. 
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Moſes bis Hiſtorie of the Creation imitated by 
Pagans, Ec. 


The origine of the Univerſe proved, 1. by Teſtimonies, 2.by Ar- 
guments, Plato's Ideas in imitation of Moſes,Gen.1.31, God's 
real efficiencie expreſied by Pagans, as Gen1.1. God's creating 
the Heaven how underſtood by Pagans. The Gentiles derived 
their Chaos, ard firſt matter from Gen. 1.2. $656 from IV, 
Gen.1.5. wr from \\" iavc, The Spirits forming the Univerſe, 
Gen-1.2. called by Plato the ſoul of the world &c. Hence pro- 
ceeds the forme of the Univerſe, conſiſting in its order, perfecti- 
0n-4and goodneſle, Gey. x. 31, which Plato wery far imitated, 
Moſes's deſcription of Light, Gen, 1: 3- &c. \N ſiznifies fire, 
out of which ihe Celeſtial Lights were framed: Gen. 1.14, 15, 
16. whence the Greek Philoſophers traduced their notions that 
the Sun and Stars were fire, Gen.1.5, the Night elder than the 
day. Gen. 1.6. the firmament fluid matter, Water,or Air. From 
Gen-1: 16. the Sun was made Lord of Heaven fc. 


&. Is + Aving given a general account of Pagan Hiſtorte,and,,,,,,,., 
its Traduction from Sacred; we now proceed to de- bad irs berin- 
monſtrate the ſame from particulars: and we ſhall begin with*"594 Gee. 1.7, 
ſome Pagan ſtories touching the o7igine of the Univerſe, which 
are exactly parallel unto, and therefore, we need no way 3 #/ A ek 
doubt, but were originally derived from the Moſaick deſcription," 
of the Creation. And firſt, that the world had a beginning, an- wx", quod ca- 
ſwerable to that of Moſes, Gen, I, 1. 1» the beginning®* &c. was!'® ſgn'eat, 
unde FYWNN! 
generally aſſerted by all both Poers,and Philoſophers, before CA-am [mplex ini- 
ttum,five priaucie 
plum ſignificat, ſed primum illud capitale,@ admirandam omnium verum unit1um, quo ex nthilo aliquid ef/e po+ 
tentia Dei ceperunt, P.Fagns Excgeſ. in Cen, 1.1, 
V riſtotle. 
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riſtotle. For that novel opinion, touching the eternitie of the 
World, CAriſtotle ſeems to aſcribe to himſelf, as the firſt Foune 
der thereof: whence ſpeaking of the ancient Philoſophers, he 
ſaies, werbulop i uy a merry £1) p2(ivs therefore truely they all ſay the 
world was made. This is confirmed by Philoponus (de creatione 
mundi,) who aflerts, that all before Ariſtotle aſſerted the origine 
of theUnwerſe. The lame is affirmed by Bochart, as elſewhere. 
Ariſtotle's doubts or objetFions againſt the origine of the Uni- 
verſe, (ce in his Top.19.4e ce/0 1, 10. wherein he conteſſeth his 
contradiRion to the «Mx5ients, becauſe he could not (forſooth) 
bring his carnal reaſon to a compliance with Oriental Tradition 

therein. For the great Hypotheſis, on which the Ancients foun« 

ded their perſuaſeons, touching the origine of the Univerſe, was 
not any humane argument of their own, but ſome broken Tr«- 
dition, originally ſacred, which they gleaned up in the Oriental 
parts. Thus Orphews, Heſiod, Apollonizes, Ariſtophanes, amongſt 
the Poets: and 7hales, Pherecydes, Pythagoras, Numenins, Anaxa- 
20ras, Anaximenes, Parmenides, Timens Locrnus, Democritus, 
Empeaocles, Xenophon, Socrates, but none more fully than Pla- 
70, amongſt the Philoſophers. Alſo Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
and Plinze, with others amongſt the Hiſtorians, as Euſebins 
Fs gtec iv þ lib.1.cap.7. Owen Theoloz. lib. 1. cap. 8. pag. 75. 
And Strabo lib.15-(peaking ofthe Brachmanni, (ates, wi mw3y 5 
mis Evo 6:19, in 33 17% þ xooue; OC 11 many thinzs they have 
the ſame ſentiments with the Grecians , that the world had its be- 
ginning, and ſhall hav its end; and that God, the framer and 20- 
wvernor thereof. influencetb the whale &c. Wohence it appears, 
that it was the common perſnaſton of the Grecians, (as well :s 
of others) that thEworld had its beginning, So the Egyptians, 
as Diogenes Laertius informes us, (prozm.) conſtantly believed 
the ſame. That which made Ariſtotle (as we may juſtly pre- 
ſume) disbelieve the ſame, was his vain philoſophizing bumor, 
which induced him to rej: all 0rzental Traditions , which 
would not ſtoop to his reaſon &c. 


S. 2. That 
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. gineof the Univerſe, had their original by Tradztion from ſacred 
he Uiftorie, is ſufficiently evident, both by Authentick Teſt;mo- 


n1e,a0d 
begin with that of Johan: Grammaticus, de mundli creat. lib, 1. 
cap.2, pag-4. where, ſpeaking of Moſes his deſcription of the 
Creation, he addes, NNaznr ? * 7% 38 73 muy; Nideraer gg wyr7 Us 
moM07s 2) GAAOL *av7dy wiinoam, Plato teaching the production of the 
Univerſe by God, in many things aiſo imitates him,i.e, Moſes &c, 
This is alſo moſt poſitively afferted by Ludov.Yives de werit. 
| fidei par. 157- * The production of the world (faies he)is fo de. 
* ſcribed by Moſes, that the greateſt wits have both admired 
© its protunditie, and embraced the truth of the narration. So 
© the Pythagoreans, and Plato, who follows them.in his Timeus, 
© have followed the Moſaick deſcription of the world's procrea- 
© z;on, almoſt in the ſame words &c. Yea Plato himlelt, in his 
Timens, fol,29. ſeems to acknowledge, that what xotices he had 
of the origine of the Univerſe, were communicated to him by 
ſome fabulous, or imperfe& Tradition originally ſacred. His 
words aretheſe, © Its meer, that I who diſcourſe, and you who 
© hear, remember we have but human Nature , and therefore 
©* may expe concerning theſe things onely # «xm wor, ſome 
© probable fable, or Tradition; neither is it lawful for us to en- 
quire farther. Plato here acknowledgeth, that concerning the 
origine of the Univerſe, we could have onely ſome probable fa- 
bles, or Traditions, which were originally ſacred. I ſhall adde 
hereto onely the Teſtimonie of Meſtrezat, that great French 
Dive, in his Treatiſe (on Heb.11.2.)called, de 14 wertu de 1s 
foy, page 79. * Theſe Egaremeats, or vain notions (laits he) of 
©:he Philoſophers, yea of the principal, namely Ariſtotle, and 
© the Stoicks, touching an eternal firſt matter &c, gives us ſufh- 
© ciently to underſtand, that they who have diſcourſed more or- 
'thodoxly of the Creation, as Plato &c, derived that which 
they knew hereof trom the rayes,which the Celeſtial _ 
a 


. ; . Teſilzmonies to 
&- 2- That theſe great Pagan Maximes, touching the or:- _ that the 
Pagan floyies of 
the ovigine of the 
. : : : n Univerſe had 

JRational Demonſtration. As for Teſtimonies, we ſhall tbeir oviginefrews 


Moſes's deſcri« 


ptzoa thereof, 


Gen, 1, 
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© had ſcattered amongſt the ſons of Noahy or from Abraham and 
' his poſteritie, amongſt the Syrians,and Egyptians. Thus Me- 
rezat. 
FRFINF DE F- 3- Butto cometoa more rational evidtion-of our poſi 
meats to prozetion, We ſhall, though but curſorily, run through the whole /e- 
- Las et © ries of the Worlds Creation, as delivered by Moſes ; and thence 
I_ > thewortds endeavor to ſhew how far Plato, and others endeavored to imi- 
origine from tate Moſes herein- 1. Moſes makes God to be the firſt cauſe or 
wn \.1,,. Creator Of all things, Gen.1.1. God created And the firſt piece 
arſweralle to Of this Divine efficience is by Divines referred to the Divine 7- 
Moſes, Gen.t. deas Or Decrees, according to which original exemplar all things 
Is were made, as Gen.1. 3 Is very good: i. &. (ſaies Auſtin) confor. 
mable to their original patterne in the Divine Decrees &c, In imi- 
tation whereof Plato, in his Timers fol. 30. treating of Gods or- 
derly and wiſe produdtion of the Univerſe, ſets forth theſe 
Decrees of God, under the notion of 14eas &c. He (aies , there 
Was an univerſal 1dea beyond all things madt, according to which 
they were all made, For he makes this firſt aniverſa/ ſovererigne 
Taea, the megltryua, Extmplar, Or eiwr image of all things, This 
Idea, exiſting in the mind of God, he ftiles 2.43, & dis, indie 
viſible or ſimple, and eternal; namely, an unforme, and eternal 
exemplar, according to which the Univerſe was delineated or 
chalked forth. In which regard Plato called the world eternal, 
[.C. w7* dran034w, becaule its great Exemplar, exiſting in the Di« 
vine Ideas or Decrees, was eternal. Thus Plato, in his Parmeni- 
aes fol.134. tels us,* That God, by virtue of theſe Divine 1deas, 
© has a perfe& knowledge of all things. Which Ideas (fates he) 
© have their original, not ia us, but in the abſolute will and ſove- 
© retgne pleaſure of God: for otherwiſe God ſhould nor be our 
* Lord, neither ſhould he have the knowledge of human Afﬀeairs, 
* whichto grant is abſurd 8&c- All this anſwers fully to the 
Scriptures, and our Divines account of God's decrees. Hence 
Plato {uppoſeth the Univerſe to be gw iuluer, wan, 4 Huving 
#ntell;gible creature, ies as he himſelf addes, Ne # i 213 jusny wayne 
ar, 
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er, by reaſon of Gods previſion. By which living intelligible world 
heſeems tro mean no other,than that myg/try us g ron7lu hopes £X- 
emplar and intelligible Image of all things exiſting in the mind of 

God, whereof he had before philoſophized. This he cals elſe- 

where his «zz: 1/zrus, Ideal world, and vonrle *aun{ Gov, mamas Cace, 
intelligible, ſelf- living,alwaies living, From all which we may 

colle&, what was Plato's genuine opinion touching theſe 7deas, 

which he makes to be* ſeparate from matter, exiſting without 

© their ſingulars, as certain univerſal exemplars of all things 

mage &c, And whence could ſuch ſub/ime diſtin notices of 

God's Divine wiſdom and Decree: enter into Plato's head, if not 

by ſome Tra4tion originally ſacred, and Fewiſh? Of this ſee 

more what follows of Pythagorean and Platonick Philoſophie, 

where we have treated more profeſledly of theſe Divive Ideas: 

as Part. 2. Book 1. chap. of Pythagorean Philoſopbie. 

S. 4 Astorthe real produt#tve efficience of God, and the Gods rea! effi- 
manner how it produceth all things in Nature, we find a good (#ze Gen: wg 
account thereof in Plato,in his Fhedo, fol,10 1.tellingus,there was ;14 kar ps 
one firſt beautie,or chief Good, athith was the cauſe of all the reſt; Pagans. 
xgAev *eul]e eg9* x78, vj usza, 5 az830y, x 7412 dy GC Beaurie of it (elf, 
and by it ſelf, and great, and good; and from it all things ele pro- 
ceed. SO in his Theater. fol.57. Plato ſaies, * it was unworthy of 
© a Philoſopher to treat onely of ſecond cauſes, and let paſſe God, 

*who was the firſt and chief, or principal cauſe; yea not onely 
© x£ino! alnwrany, tNe ſupreme cauſe, but alſo a!nev anon, the cauſe of 
* cauſes: for all other cauſes were but EZwainz vg Ewreze, concauſes, 
* and cooperative under God, Thus alſo Plato, in his Sophiſta,fol. 
215. (aies, that Natural things could net ſpring up of themſelves, 
but they were yoriuate $3 durgyinrG, the produtts of God's works 
manſhip. And more particularly, in his Repub. 1:b. 6. fol. 509. 
Plato aſlerts © one ſupreme iN 7' a5a9#, 7dea of Good; which gi- 
ving Being and virtue toall things elſe, muſt of neceſſitie excell 
* allin a#gnitie and efficacie. ( And he addes:) that in this chief 
* Idea of Good (which is God) conſiſts the hinge of our life and 
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* happineſſe, and that it was the firſt cauſe of all things,” both 
© 369%, 4 von F/, viſible, and intelligible. 1. He aies, itis the firſt 
efficacious cauſe of the Being of all things, *«@wy4,+o7.7 3, nacne 
vt dc, kmomu; 3) by rye? G0 70 L010, the fir t fabricator, perfetor, eſ- 
ſentializer of Beings, or he thit gives Eflence to Beings; yea, he 
cals him 'wnir, very Being &c- He ſpeaks expreſly thus: :4 7, $ 
7lud $0109 kn? inviraciNey wee(,61c, Being and F(ſence ſprang from ths 
1dea. 2. Platoſaies, that this Idea of Good is (o the cauſe of all 
things, that he is above, and beyond all things; yea altogether 
e wyhe, immixed, aud ſimple; ſeeing his Majeſtie does far excel + 
all chings aaf64% © Suzuc,gn CA ntiquitie and power: whence he 
makes this /dea of Good (who is God) to be Eternal, Infinite in 
power, and independent in working- But as for all created good 
things, he ſuppoſeth them to be not 3 3-5», the very good; but 
onely 2za%«/%, Good by derivation from, or participation of 
God's original Goodnefle: whence he ſtiles them ix , pro- 
dutts. and #2,works; and ruypyiuere, fabricates of that firſt chite 
feſtgvoed, Ot all which he treats more fuily in his Times, as 
hereafter in P/ato's Philoſophie. 

God's creating F, 5. Wepaſleonto the effes of this Divine Creation, the 
the Heaven, an! firſt whereof is , according to Moſes's relation, Gen. 1. 1. the 
nent Heaven. Whereby ſome (if not the moſt Divines) underſtand 
whereof the Pa- the Heaven of Heavens; that glorions ſear or habiration of 4#- 
ne prota gelick Beings &c. Anſwerable to, and in imitation of this /«- 
lum Empyreur, preme Heaven,the Pagan Mathematicians framed a ninth Sphere, 
OC. void of Stats &c, Thy#Fohan, Grammaticus de creat. mun- 

di lib.1.cap.2. © Before Ptolomens, and Hipparchus the Mathe- 
© maticians, no one acknowledged the niath and extreme ſphere 
« wanting ſtars. For Plato with others , mention onely eight 
© ſpheres: This I onely mention, to ſhew, that Prolomens and 
* Hipparchus who preceded him, conſent with Moſes, in ſuppo- 
©fing anextreme Sphere, void of ſtars; yea, */ *au? 4uirver 42s 
© eons 6 Anpa(Cy TW ati, from him ['1- e&, Moſes] rather did they 
* rake the original of this invention. Thus Fo. Grammaticus: 


®. The 
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The #nbabitants of this ſupreme Heaven'were-the bleffed Hn- 
gels, ' which Divines generally: ſuppoſe to have been created 

together with this firſt ſupreme Heaven, according to: that of 

Fob 38. 7. when the morning ſtars ſang together &c. Anſwera- 

ble whereto we find, inSazchoniathons'ftorie of the 'Creation, 

mention made of {s« res, intell;gent Animals; (or, according 

ro Ariſtotle's notion, living Intelligences.) by which Bochart 
(Can.lib.2-cap.2.) conceives the Angels to be underſtood. So 

Stilline fleet Origin,S.book 3.chap5. tels us, © that Sanchoniathon 

« ſets torth the creation of the Angels under the Coozouwr TTIBIS 

CHEV contemplators of Heaven: whence I preſume, Ar:fotle's 

* opinion of the Heavens being moved by Divine Intelligences, 

© received its original &c, _ 

$\ 6. Then it follows in the Moſaick Hiſtorie, Gen. 1, oe monly 

And the Earth was-without forme, and void,and darkneſe was gp- void.) Hence the 
on the face of the deep. From this deſcription of Xoſes, the Poets x's ge 
derived all their fabulous narrations, rouching the firſ# Chaos, as fr Matter. 
the Philoſophers alſo their ap 94l, fir ſt matter ot the Univerſe. 

The firſt, and indeed the moſt exadt deſcription of the firſt Chas 

0s, we find in the ancient pagan. Hi#oriographers, in'the frag. 

ment: of Sancheniathon tranſlated by' PhiloByblime, and quoted 

by Euſebiwe prepar.lib.1.c.10. where tis ſaid, that iz the begin- 

ning of things, there was a ſpirit of dark Air, which he cals'gj6- 

tn8okr; i.e. (laies Bockart Can; lib 2-cap.2:) in the Pheniciax 
rongueI'W MN2 Chanth Ereb, Evening darknes...: The notion G14 i#c0- 
Chaos is taken fronvGen. 1, 2. the word ipsf0/ from 7244S: (as id iofion bf, 
Plato, and Heſiodreadit, ) and (489 from Gen. 1, 5. IP Erebqud Hebreum 
Evening. Thus Heſrod, tm # megnice 160) youn EC firft.of allthe 2 _ 
Chaos was produced; whence follows twyarH infitt nh wihowet oh rv aut weſpera, By- 
| bjllern, from the Chags: ſprang the: Evening ;. avs'darkinights chart Canel,2s 
whence 2, tis added in $4nchoniathon's fragments, $-i« # ant or 
mon; 57 m1rd/val@ iirem wor ram note gar ialy), From 4he [converſion 

of the ſpirit with the Chaos, there emerged Mot, 4. e«llime, or cor- 
rupt watery mixture; which ſeme cal Tl0S:ii That which pbila- 
- | Te Zyblim 
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Byblids tran(lated-awr Mot, Borbars ſuppoſech to have been inthe 
Phenician Tongue (wherein Sanchoniathon writ) 12 Mod, it 
being uſual wich che Gree#s to expreflſe the Hebrew by 7, (as 
from TV izz.) Now 112 inthe Hebrew fignifies the firſt matter; 
which word, though we find:it not uſed in Scripture, yer Zo- 
chart fuppoſeth, ic might have been uſed by the Hebrew Philo- 
ſophers, as I"ND amonglt the Arabians. This Mor , firft 
matter, Or Chaos,is expreſſed much in theſame manner by Plato, 
who cals it 2«wegiy rr, ſomewhat without formes and azexo il, 4 
confuſed Maſſe: alſo he ſaiesit was $42 darknes, the conjugate 
of the word uſed by PhiloByblins,in his verſion of Senchoniathon; 
as alſo by Heſcod, which ſprang from the Phenician or Hebrew 
IP Eyeb. Gen. x- 5- To which we may adde that of Ovid Me- 
tamorph.liz.fab.t, | 
 _  - Owuten dixere chade, rudis indigeſtag, moles &C. 
The firſt chaos 3. It follows 1n Sanchoxiathon, x in mun: dvero wavm neg xliows 
EC eed of the $onne $499, Out of this Mot or Chaos proceeded the whole ſeed of 
the Creation, andthe geneſs or generation of the Univerſe. Mg- 
chus, another great Phenician Phy fſiologift, (who continued $ax- 
_ thoniathin's Phenician Hiſtorie,' and whote Books were intecr- 
preted by Letw,) makes this firſt matter of all things to be 4- 
- foxes, which hederived from the Fews[b Phyſrologte, as-hereatcer 
in his Ph:loſophte, Bur none deſcribe this more tally. than 
Platoin his TimeusFol.to: where hetelsus, thatshis Chaos, or 
firſ matter, was a the ftock, er 996: * v ®&» wt In .the {1 Pecits, 
out of which every thing was conipoſed.: Again be files it, «xn 4- 
vows «Saolbylut Tir 113 hrlw BEC. The ſubject of all Generation, 4nd, 4s 
itwere, ſe berg which had no complete perfect Bring of 
. #ts own, but rather- was 4potenttal informe! paſiive [nbjet onely. 
"So ggain inhis Timass, fol. 12- Plato makes this firſt. matter to 
be 45-9, 1 anbyd, of irap, y219vv, ont of which the four Elements, 
and allthings elſe were compoſed, Whence Ariftotle his (cho- 
lar derived his confuſedNotiens ofthe: fir ff maatter,. that: it whs 
I, Ivfortnc; 2. 1nddfinite Otirude. 35 \ pure pawer 0s peſiturprine 


ciple, 
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ciple, void, bit capable of any Formiee 4. Hence alſo ' 4riſtotle 

borrowed tits »otJons about Phyſick privation, which he makes to 

precede the #ntrodutFton. of a Forme, and appendent to the firſf 

matter, anſwerableto, and, I doubt-not but, original- a x. Þ, Kimchi is radiciius 

ly fro Geri-1.2. without forme, and voida- Laſtly, {ys 6c ſcribre Thin Boks 

that the ancient Poers derived their Chaos from Gen. Geaificamt. Ef {aplentergu kom, 

I.1,2.1$ alerted by Mariana the Jeſuite,on Gene1,T, tantur rerum natur as dixeruat, 

The like Yelewrioin his Phyſica, Ub; 1,e9p. 14. affirmes Jpn? ren nv no of Fre 

ofthe Philoſophers, that they derived their firſt mat-' ſpoſita & preparata, ut quams- 

ter hence. See more of this in what follows of Plato's 9 recpere poſſir ſimilitudi- 

Phyſicks. % | 5 Ty vogon. P.Fagha Ex: 
yin vocant, F.Faguus Exe 

$ 7. It follows in Moſe-'s deſcription Gen. 1. 2. eg#ſrin Gen.1:2. 

And the ſpirit of God moved upon the waters, In imaitation where- Gen. 1.2. The 

of 1.10 Sanchoniathey's Hiſtotie of the Creation, his fr # mater ages OS 

or Mot, is ſtiled j«u;, ſlime, or cortupt watry mixture. $0 i0 Ore peed uider © 

phens, *« 4 0ferO& vs enicn, of water ſlime was made. SO Apollo» REO yy £0 

mins , *BE 111% WCaacuoy 061 "url, Out of flime the” Earth was made: woild by Plato, 

where the Scholaſt rels us, that * the Chavs,-or firſt matter was &« 

* water, which ſettling became ſize, and the i:me condenſed bee 

* came Earth &c. Hence Thales held water to be:the! fir ſf matter 

of all things. Alſo Pythagoras, and Plato, their aezn var, firſt 

matter, was the ſame with this Phenician ic, as both name and 

thing argue, 'Andall but corrupt imitations of Gen. 1.2. as we 

ſhall hereafter prove in the Phyſiologie of Thales; Plato: &c, i: 

\- 2, In this deſcription of Moſes Gen: 12, we have the Spirit's Ge. r. +; 

Motion, Fomentation, and Formation of all- things -out of this 

Chaos, or watery mixture intheſe words, [ 4vd-the' ſpirit of God b Vern 

moved &Cc."] P. Fagins explains VN here, by motion and agita- ARG rs 

tion; or by the'Fomentation of an Hen, that fets'a brood. Þ'Chry: wen , acitatio- 

tionem ſignificat, ſed ejuſmodi quam Milvus, aut alia atis peragity pendens in Acre, ut "_ rio 

lem colamba per ficit, cum ovis ad excludendum pullos incubat; ut 'R, Solomo, In bac ergo ſignificatione (4 | 

acciptas verbum, pulchre ſignificabit vim illdm Dei fotricem , ex rkditate ovinia-ſormantis, Fagins Exenc/, 


i Gen.i. tz. | wer 
Tez |; _-/oftome 


2 2:4 Plats's ſoul of the Vniverſe from the ſpirit &7. B. 3: 
ſoftome cals it wipzern (or19h, a vivifick Energie, The meaning is, 
that the ſpirit of, Gad moving on the waters, with a plaſtick and 
effor mative virtue, formed and ſhiped every thing into its pro- 
per forme, Hereot alſo we find great imitations in Pagan yri- 
ters. - | For to begin with. Sexchoniathon, who ſeems moſt anci- 
ent, and one of the firſt that drank of the ſacred fountain, 
(though he mixed his Jewiſh Traditions with great fables and 
corruptions;) he cals this motion of rhe ſpirit &:os Znpslv,y ardbuar 
7d", 4 dark and bluſtering wind, Take the whole together, as 
_ we find it in Euſeb.4. 1,10; where; the;firf moving principle of 
the Univerſe is made to be *a dark bluſtering ſpirit or wind, 

© who finding the C/aos confuſed, and involved in-darkneſle, 

« without bounds of order, being moved with the love of his 

< own principle, he made a contexture, called Love, whence the 
<firſt production of all things proceeded: (though the ſpirit it 
© ſelf had no generation,) from this: connexion of the ſpirit was 

« produced Mot, which ſome call 71s, ſlime, or watery mixture, 

© and of this was made the ſeed of all creatures, and rhe genexati- 
on of all things. This deſcription of the Spirits firſt Agitation 
or motion onthe watery mixiure,though it carries init many cor- 
rupt additions, yet 1t is got without conſiderable notices. of .its. 
firſt TraduQion from 240ſes's ſtorie Gen. 1.2. And ſo Eumeni- 
s; the Philoſopher, cites the very words of Moſes Gen. 1. 2. the 
ſpirit of God amnqved on the face of the waters, to prove this opini- 

. on; aS'Porphyrie, ae antro-Nymph. This. was alſo the opiaion 
of the Sticky, who held there was, 25yS aryuarincs 53 xo2ur, a ſpere 
 matick efformative word, . whereby the world was formed and 
ſhaped into-4tS Particularities &c. $0.Dz0e: Laert:of Zeno,which 
-Patogin his. Timexs, calf awrdezriere, This others call Suwiews 
24. lu, a plaſtick power. Plato itiles it # Luynv Te 60S, the ſoul 
of the world, or the univerſal ſpirit. So Lud: Yves: in Auguſt: 

- civit.lib. 10.c-23. * Any one ((aies he) that inclines co tavor 
* Plato, may eafily defend, that the ſoul of the world, is that ſpiric 
—which-moved on the face of the waters, Gen. 1. 2+ whom yu 
eem 
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* ſeem to make the great efficient, who imparts life and eſſence tp 
< all chings throughout the maſle of the Univerſe &c. So Car- 
dinal Beſſario lib. 3. cap. 22. tels us, © that what is ſpoken of 
« Plato, and of all the Plateniſts, touching the ſoul of the world, 
< that,in our Religion, is interpreted of the Divine ſprrit: as Car- 
pent, on Alcinous digreſ. 2+ pag-235. $-8. See more of this in 
Plato's Phy licks. | 

$ 8. From this Univerſal ſpirit (or ſpirit of the Uaiverſe) £/'s deſerio- 
his prolifick Agitation, Fomentation, or Formation of all things tion of the ſerme 

park! | of the Univerſe 
proceeds, and that according to Moſes's deſcription, the forme of conſormable to 
the Univerſe, which confilts in that order, harmonie, beauty, per. = of Moſes, 
feftion,and goodnes, which appeared therein, and in each parc 0.1.31, 
thereof, according to Gen 1-31. And God ſaw every thing that he 
had made, and behold it was very good, i. & God beheldall things 
: ff * f a Admone! 

clothed with the moſt perfed# order, harmonie,beautie,and forme nachmanni per 
of goodnes, conformable to thoſe Univerſal Ideas of Goodnes, [dicere Deiloo- 
lodged in the plartorme ot his Eternal 1:ſdom and Decrees, And (10m fon. 
Plato, diſcourſing of the forme of the Univerſe, ſpeaks very far ficari, per [vi- 
the mind, and almoſt in the fanie words, of 4Zoſes. So in hig * 2] come 
Tim4us,fol,y2. Plato reacheth us, * that out of the Chaos or firſt  , oa 
* xzatter, confuſed and indigeſted , God moſt accurately formed iu5,9u rebuscre. 
©and diſpoled thellniverſe iuto the moſt harmonious, orderly, 7” day 7" 
and beautiful forme. His own words are, -0:«iqunz, Nirate, Newuss Rendi, durandiqz 
otro gnukrirer, owigſn(er, he adorned, diſpoſed, conformed, comp. %" ddidit. 
{ed, and faſhioned ail things &c. Yea, he undertakes to lay down Cues bart 
the mode, how this rude iadigeſted Chaos, was. brought to this *ad aflun woca- 
perfe& forme: namely, © the Divine Opificer, by whoſe Jxcrei- ent De) 
© ,152bxyic, effeFive word, all things were efſentializ'd, did by a Nt A, 
© prudent perſuaſion formalize, or reduce into an exact light, *catur [ videre 
© order, and forme, the firſt Matter, otherwiſe darke,inordinate, ner) Rene ca 
and informe. And, in his Timers; fol, 32, he gives us a more 'placito Dei ec. 
fall account of this forme of the Univerſe, He ſuppoſeth the ®;,Fazius Exe- . 
whole Qaiverſe to be (according to his Alegorick mode of phz. ©! Gen137e 
loſophizing,) C4 wyloger wares A Uving tnvelligent Animal, con- 


liſting 


der, pcrſefAion, 
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fiſting of bodre and ſoul: the Bodie he cals n3-a73r 9 491o, the 
viſible and traftable Matter which confiſted of the four Elemenss, 
Earth, Air, Fire, Water: but the Soul he makes to be rhe ſpzric 
of the Yniverſe,(or that Univerſal ſpirit) which aFuated and in- 


The forme of the flaenced the ſame: whence ſpring dra1cys g ovuuirria, fan happy 
univerſe conſiſts 
n its beautte,or- 


© Analogie, Symmetric, or proportion and Oraer, amongſt all its 
© partsz by means whereot, things of themſelves moſt oppoſite, 
were copulated and linked togerher, by I know not what agree- 
ing Diſcord, wherein its forme, perfetFion , and gooanes conliſts. 
And Plato, having diſcourſed at large of this perfed? forme, or» 
der, and harmonie of the Univerſe, which refuited from its un: 
werſal ſpirit,or ſoul, he concludes, (Timens fol.37«) tiNur 29 x 
lcd anua ind ann s, wen, God contemplating th new framed 
Image of the immortal Gods, rejoiced and recreated himſelf thert« 
in &c. That Plato in all this imitates Moſes, leems very evie 
dent, both from his own expreſſions, as alſo from the obſerva- 
tion of Fohannes Grammaticus, de creatione Mundi, 1ib. 7, cap, 
I I, Kea; "agg Movol;h wias F xcowories npmeanid © Bc. * Rightly 
*cherefore the great Moſes concluding the generation of the Uni- 
* verſe, 4nd God ſaw (ſaith he) al things that he made, and beheld 
* they were very good, Plato alſo imitates him in this, who, ſhews 
* ing how the Vaiverſe was framed by God, ſaith, that the Fa 
* ther, who generated the Univerſe, had conſidered. this mobile 
* Animal, the framed Image of the eternal Gods, he-rejoiced & 
© recreated himſelf therein: eſpecially when he conſidered it was 
* made exatly conformadle to its Paradigm , or univerſal Ex- 
emplar. Thus Fohannes Grammaticur. Whence alſo Plato him- 
ſelf, Timex: fol.g2. cals this Yniverſe, thus formalized and per- 
tetionated, c&u?y ff rov77 $47 aunts, 4 ſenſible or viſible Image of 
theintellizible inſenſ6ble God. which,as tis ſuppoſed, hetraduced 
trom AMoſes's deſcription of Man, Gen. 1,27. in his Image &C. 
Thus Fohannes Grammaticus de Mundi creatione lib, 6. cap. 21« 
P249. MaGoa; $16) arpare weuTtmeemrTO Kar' 6 xovd Wovive Nb, 15 
xn? baotu(ey. Dd mar Em? al bs mai nao advTe Toro yurhzaza EC? What 
Moſes 
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Moſes ſpake properly of Man, that Gog made him according to his 
Image and likenes, this Plato tranſlates to all things in the worla. 
Thus we have ſeen, how exactly Plato's Notions of the forme 
of the Univerſe, conſiſting in its Order, Harmonie, Beaurie, 
PerteQion, and Goodneſſe, and that in conformitie. to the Di- 
wine exemplar, do conforme to, and therefore, as we may pre- 
ſume, were derived from Moſes's deſcription of the ſame, Gen- 
I.31. 1 _ adde hereto the opinion of Pythagoras, who als 
ſerted the like beautiful frutFure, Harmonie, and PerteRion of 
the Voiverlſe, and thence (according to Plutarch ) was the firſt 
that called it «i9u&, which ſignifies 073 ment,Beautic, &c, Al- 
ſo Thales held the wor 1d, being God's work, was moſt beautifel, 
wel diſpoſed, and perfetF, Of which ſee more Pythagores's Phi- 
loſophie. 
$- 9, Haying diſcourſed at large of the firſt Effictence, 
Matter, ſpirit or Soul, and forme of the Vniverſe , as laid down 
by Ethnick Phyſiologiſts, or Naturaliſts, and that in imitation of 
the 2Loſaick Hiſtorie Gen, 1. we now proceed to ſome of the 
chieteſt parts .of the Ulaiverſe, and their 0rigina/ Conſtitution; 
wherein we doubt not but to give evident veftigis, or notices 
of many Moſaick Traditions in Pe7an writers. We ſhall begin 
with that great Maſter-piece of the 7vanimate irrational world, 
Light z which is meationed by Moſes, as the firſt ſpeczes or part 
of God's, Creation, Gen-1- 3,456. v- 3: Let there be Light, 18: 
gut of which Light che Geltftial Lights were compoſed, ' as Gen: 
I.14-15z16,17,18. We ſhall noc much concerne our ſelves in 
that great Philaſophick Diſpute, what this fir Light(our of which 
the Celeſtial Lights were compoſed) was? Onely the opinion 
of the 01d, Fewiſb Phi/oſophers ſeems to have been, that this orj- 
ginal Light was fire. That the firſt Light Gen. 1.3. &c, was fire, 
is excellently demogſtrated by Richardſox (that acute Philoſo- 
pher and Divine,) in his Expoſitiov upon his Diviitic.7 ebles, 
(Table 5. MSS,)$bvs. | Igns] It's made of the firſt watrer; 
Enhenje fad 1 £4 three Zgh1] If we Looks "I, iecom: 
$ et 


Moſes's deſcri« 
ptzan of the light 
Gen.1.3. 1m:74- 
ted by Pagan 


Writers. 


2323 The primigenious Light Gen, 1.3. fire. B.z: 
* meth from MN fire, Again, that light which made the day 
* then, is the ſame light that now makes the day: its not altered, 
© after it was made, It our Light be a Subſtance, its either Hea- 
e venlic, or Elememtarie. That Light is a ſubſtance, its local mo- 
© :7dn ſheweth- Accidents have itnot, but by reaſon of the ſub- 
© ſtance- Opticks confeſle, that Light radii. ſpecies move in 
*time. And we ſee, that Light moveth, by the Sun's diſperſing 
* its beams: which motion, though it be ſpeedy, yeritis intime: 
* So place and time bear witneſſe, that Light is a ſubſtance. Some 
© imagine, that the Sun &c. begets the ſpecies inthe Air; and ſo 
© Lightis onely the ſpeczes of the thing that is Light: but theſe 
© ſpecies are {ubſtance, by the teſtimonie of Opricks, Thar our 
* Lieht is fire, appeareth farther from the beams, and their bur- 


_ © ning; which is the propertie of fire, when the parts are united. 


© Again, their conceit is, that neither the Sz”, nor the' beams 
© are hor, bur by: accident, by reflexion &c. But' 1. why ſhould 
©the Sun beams come down, it onely to inlighten, and not to 
* warme? 2: Again, there is an Element of fire, as our fire 
* ſheweth: it moveth /ocaliter, and therefore it is a bodiezand with 
* a mple motion, and therefore tis a ſimple body, and its place is 
* above. Again, Creatures muſt enjoy fire, which would not of 
* it ſelf come downward &c. 4- Again that [/et there be Light] 
© was the place of fire, made before the Air: and if fire was nor 
© then made, then when was it made? And it was good, therefore 
© perfeQ; therefore no 2aalitie withour Subſtance, for that is 
* not perfect: irs not an effed? withour a cavſe;znor a Light, after 
* put into the S#y, for then it were imperfet. 6. Again, if the 
«* beams of the Sun were not fire, how could the beams ſhine in 
Fthe Air? its therefore from the fre that is in them. :7. If the 
© Sun beams be not fire, they cannot draw ſubſtances unto them: 
* and why do theſe draw them nearer? do the beams grow wea- 
< ker, when the vapors come nearer? its not therefore by at- 


| ©rraFion, that theſe draw them thitherz but fire defirerh to car- 


ry them up. Thence Richardſon addes, onthe Attribfite of 1e- 
x nis 


C.3. .Theprimigenious Ligbt Gen. 1.3, fire. 9229 
ns pzar.)] © God commenderh fire unto us by -Light, to ſhew 
© us the uſe of fire. We ſay, bring hither a Light, 1. e. a Candle 
* or Torch, to givelight. Fire is Zight, becauſe the a& of the 
« forme upon the matter, doth ſo ſubtilize, and ſo equal it, that ir 
©exrendeth-all alike, and makes it polzze, and fo clear,and bright. 
« Glaſle is clear from its politenes; and irs full of fire: (o the C ar« 
* buncle. "Alralſo is tall of Light, becauſe tranſparent, by rea- 
ſon of the equalitie. Thus Richardſon: whoſe acute Diſcourſe 
I have quoted at large, becauſe the world has not yet been ſo 
happy,as to ſee it in publick. That 1N fignifies the Sun, as'well 
as Liebt, is evident from Job. 31. 26- if I ſaw "\N the Sun: 
whence ſprang 0r#: the Egyptian God, whom they made to be 
the Sun, as before Z.2.C-8, $9. 


And that the Hebrew VN -9y, or Ur, ſignifies fire, as well The primigeni- 


as light; tis evident'by Ur of Chaldea , which was ſo tiled 
from 118 or, ot Ur , that ſacred fire , worſhipped there f*- 
as a ſymbol of the S»z.' Hence alſo from the Hebrew 
1 r,came the Greek ey, fire» Thence alſo the Greek 83:;, 
> "whichan(wers to the Hebrew \N, fignifies fre, as well as /ight. 
#.--0 10 Euripides in Rheſs: vm apty nay mAiuwue! maory'$ (a5: the Ene- 
mes never before lighted ſo great a fire. Yea Eſa,10.17, God un- 


,- der the notion of Light, 1s (aid to be for a fire, i. e. a fiery light. 
” Se Mark (who ſpeaks according to the Hebrew Idiom) cals 


| orFi 


-- ob6fite //2ht, Mark 14. 54. opt 72 2:,t0 the light,i,e, fire. So that 
a 2ccDr8ing tio the Jewiſh account, Light and Fire are identich, 


: the Celeſtial Zights and Stars were compoſed, as 
ee, 


0185 Light Gen. 1. 
3. the [ame with 


" mozenious light 
or fire the Cele» 


E-"bothi#ame and thing the ſame. Our of this primigenious Lighrou! this pri- 
oh; I, 14:15-16,17,18, "Thus alſo CApoitinars,who ſaith, ji! Lights were 


44 Seam pre ports BC, Out of the primigenions Light, whatever made. Gei.1.14 


was moſt pure, God put into the Sun: the reſt he beſtowed on the '* 


k © - Moon, and other ſtars 8c, Thus Maximus 0n Dionyſius: 7) acz* 


F hemp $0575 TITUpTH Wap UTIHUAT ON ris ator, ONS the fourth day be 
4. transformedthe Light, created the firſt day; intothe Sun, All is 
% wellandtully laid down by Grotivs, onthe: 2 Peter 3-7. Yoſins 
Wt OT FT \ 4 Ao de 
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The Patans Ye- 
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de 1dol. 1ib.2.cap.39, aſlaies to give us the mode, how all this was 
accompliſht. * God (ſaies he) on the 4'* day created the Suz 
© and Stars inthe upper part of the Firmament. *God made 
© theſe Celeſtial bodies our of that primigenious Light, that firſt 
© Light remaining according to forme and nature, but not accor- 
* ding to its former ſtatez being compaR into the Sun, that ſo it 
«© might alternate Nights and Dates, and diſcriminate Years , 
* Moneths, and other Seaſons. Which reaſon of the immutation 
* ofthis Light, is given by Mefes, Gen, 1.14. Thus Yoſtus: who, 
in what follows, proves, that the Stars are 7gneous Or fiery, both 
by Scriptural and rational arguments, 

Now in imitation of this Moſaick deſcription, touching the 
creation of the firſt Zi/ght or fire, (out of which the Celeſtial 
lights were framed,) the old Pagan Phz/oſophers held the Cele- 
tial Bodies tobe compoſed of fire. Thas Parmenides, Heracli- 
tus, 4nd Zen hield, as Stobeus in Eclog. Phyſic: fol. 85. So Thales 
held the ſtars co be igaire; E mpedocles the Heaven to be com- 
paced of Air and fire, Anax420ras , Democritus, Metrodorus,thar 
that the Sun was w/v Never, a maſſe or globe of fire; as the fame 
Stobens in Felog. phyſicis, fol, 55. &c. where (ee this argument 
largely aſſerted. But none inſiſts more fully on this Theme 
than Plato, who in his Timeus frequently cals Light a5, fire, 
from VS or, or Yr, Gen, 1+ 3, which figaifies /;ght and fire, So 
in his Definitions (colleted by his Succeſſor) we find the Sun 


reived theſe no. Du defined, "nuG: ode iegrior, the Sun # 4 celeſtial fire: as Job. 
tions of the ſtars ZI. 26, the Sun 1s called V'S or, or Ur, whence eve Par, fire, 
being fire, from Thence Sandford, de deſeenſu Chriſti l-1. F. 10. informes us, thar 


Moſes Gen. 1.3- 


the ancient name, whereby the Greczans ſiled the: Sun, was =; 
:29,, the ſacred fire, which they worſhipped (in imitation of che 
Chaldeans) as their ſupreme onely God: as before, B. 2.6.8.5. 1 1. 
And that Plato received theſe his Phyſpo/ogical Contemplations 
from Moſes 'Srelation Gen. 1.3.14. 8c.” is affirmed by Yoſſius de 
Taol. lib: 2. cap. 38. pag-517, © Plato (ſaies he) learned this do- 
« arine from the Moſaich Tradition, as Fuſtin Martyr. Apol. 2. 
OE Mol i 9 and 
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* and cohort. ad Grecos, And albeic he might not ſeeany Tranſ- 
© lation of Moſes, yet he might have it from the poſtetitie of the 
* Jews in Egypt, who fled thither in the time of Nebuchodonoſor; 
* or from the Egyptians, who had it from the Fews: Thus Yoſ- 
ſius ſhews us,, how Plato traduced his opinion, touching the 
ignite nature ofthe Stars, from Moſes. Hence the Fathers (who 
venerally Platonized) followed Platoherein, as that which was 
very conſonant to, and, as they preſumed , derived from 
Moſes: SoTertullian (libro de Anima,) The Sun i a bodie, be- 
cauſe fire- Thus alſo Theodore, Baſil, Chryſoſtome &c. as Voſ- 
ſins ae 1dol, lib.2, cap.38. 39. 


F$+ 10, There follows in CMoſes's Deſcription , Gen, 1: 5+ 4,, , . 55, 
The Evening and the Morning were the firſt day: whence the night elder that 
Fews alwaies reckoned the beginning of their day, as alſo of the #* 47 


Creation,from the Evening. In imitation whereof many of the 
Grecians both Poets and Philoſophers held, that the Night was 
elder than the Day. Thus Stanley (Hiſtor, Philoſ.part.1. chap.6. 
$.5-) tels us, that Thales held, the night was elaer than the day. 
This circumſtance of the Creation was held alſo by Orpheus, and 
Hefiod, who had it from the Phenicians &c. 


S. 11. Again, Gen- 1.6. &c, tis ſaid, /et there be a Firma- a 8 _ 
ment inthe midſt of the waters 8c. where the Hebrew V'P" fig- {id acriator 


nifics the Expanſe, | e. diffuſive Air or water. And that the watc'y matter. 


Firmament was made of [ome fluid waterie or aereal part of the 
Chaos, is ſtrongly conjeRured by the Learned, both trom »ame 
and thing. Thus Yoſſtus, de Idol. lib.2.cap.39-pag.516, *Divine 
© Moſes (ſaith he) teacheth us, that the firſt daies work was the rude 
Earth, compaſſed about with water,and the light,or the lucid body 
of fire. Thence he relates,that on another day there was made the 
Expanſum,or Firmament, and that in the midſt of the waters 
ſs that beneath, it has the Terreſtrial waters; and above; the Cele- 
ſtial, This Expanſum(whichin its upper part i called Ather, and 
#nits lower part,next the Earth, called Air) is made of water, be- 
 Canſe waters are pellucid. Alſo this Expanſum 7 [aid to be we 
| Vva fea 


4, 


332Pagan notions of the Firmament from.Gen.1.6.B.z, 


ty im! Hebr#b, : - ae | : | 
i! th Eero ted in the midſt of the waters. Farther, this appears from the 
res extenia, frve EY. ,: . | 1 
expanſa; vel es we V given tom, the Etymon whereof, according to gene 


modo, quo autea ral conſent, comes from "2 Te waters there, Thus Yoſſins. 
expanduntur,v4l The like Paulus Fagius on this place, Anſwerable bereto many 


Ras wroecnl of the ancient Philoſophers held the Firmament , or Heaven, 


& altenzatur, wherein the ſtars were, to be of a fluid, arreal, or waterie ſub- 
Ad vim 11us Rance, Thence Plato, in his Timews, afftirmes,that the ſtars are 


Vocabuls, $Scrip- , | x 
rare ts altiz 20k fixed in the Firmament, but move up and down, and as it were 


Locis a!ludit, ut dance in the ſame: and herein Plato is followed by Ptolomze, who- 
©/4' 104-28. "ffirmes, that not the Heavens, but the Stars therein 'move, And: 


Celum wgitu7 Pi | 
Hebres a ex- Ariſtotle (de celo lib.2.cap.g, text. 56.) acknowledgeth, that 


tenſione 2917; . - D: . 
+ iP 'Þ according to his Predeceſſors, it was generally concluded, that 


quedam materia ENE Heavens Were Either of an 4er1a7, or fiery nature. His words 
ef, CIV are Ela igieem nt onfuars Tim , tir? o dipOr wiSe niuales x7! 7» @5y, 8i7y 


_ "2" -vghc 6. ajo wm proty, Enpedocles (as S. 9.) joins both theſe to- 


Gen,z.6, gether, making the Heaven to conliſt, partly of Fire, partly of 


Air: which opinion, if by fire, we underſtand the Celeſtial 
liehts, and by Air the Firmament, ſeems moſt orthodox, and 
agreeing to Moſes's Deſcription. So Wenadelin, in his book de 
Czlo,makes the Heavens to conſiſt ofa fuid,aereal Subſtance &c: 


Gen.1:16.18. <&, 12. Again Moſes tels us, Gen. 1.16. &Cc- God then made 


the 'Sun Lord of 


Heaven &c, | twogreat Lights, the greater Light to rule the day &c. Jn imita- 
rags tion whereof the Phenician: called the Sun TW WI the Lord of {;: 
Heaven, alſo 172 Moloch, the Kinez and thence they worſhipped , 

"uM TO 


.. himas their ſupreme Lord or God. Likewiſe the | t 


called Beliſama, and Baalts, or, according to the 


Baalim, and the Grecian Demons, and ſo to the Pagan Swagha 
gunz), Naturol Theologie, as before Book 2. chap.8.5,3 8&c - 


| ; Sctipenre Di--- 
aleR, the 2ueen of Heaven, which gave-rife to the Phenician 


_— 


{ 
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GH AP, IV; 


Erhnick Imitutions of Adams creation and happy ſtate 1n 
Paradiſe,Gez.r.25. Gen:2.8., Adams Formation out of the 
duſt imitated by Pagans: Alſo fables of the Souls Creation & In- 
fuſion, Gen.2,7., Eves Formation out ef Adam expreſſed Gen: 
2, 21,22, Imitated by Plato's Androzynon. Mans being for- 
med after the Image of God Gen: 1. 27, expreſſed by Plato:and _ 
 Mazxs happy ſtate zz» Paradiſe , Gez.2. 8. expreſſed by Plato; - 
wnder the Golden Age. Gez.2.25 .nakednes je] x. Confe- 
rence with the Serpent,of :he Golden azd Iron Ages. Adam's 
memory preſerved under Saturne, Tuiſto: aud Eves under Ifs, 
Paradiſe or Eden im#tated 6) the Elyſian fields. Adonis's gar- 
den, The tree of life, Gen,2.9, expreſved by NeQtar and Ame 
broſta. &c. _. = 
S. 1: PF ving diſpatchr the H:ſtory of the Creation in general, 
we now come to the Hiſtory of Maz, his Creation and 
Happy ſtate in Paradiſe, whereof we doubt not but: to diſcover 
many evident Veſtigia and broken Traditions in Pagan writers; 
which were originally of Sacred Extra#, We ſhall begin with 
the Creation of man, mentioned Gen, 1.26. & Gen. 3, $. and the Gen.1.26, 
Lord formed Man on: of the duſt of the earth, &c, In imitation py hh D 
whereof rhe firſt Parent of mankind is tiled by S axchontathon, tion out of the 
(according to the verſion of Phils Bybli) yiie- » aorixdor Oe _ imitated 
ſpruns out of the Earth ; &c, So'Plato de* Repub. Þb, 3. fol. 414. Sa ae 
makes mention of a Phen:ician fable , touching the Fraternity of 
all men, in-regard of their Orgezal extratt out of the Earth. 
* And Serra upoi this place obſerves , that Plato here illu- 
©{trates the 1n#titution of M aoiftyates by a Fable , which he 
> termes Phentcian; becauſe the Phenicrans affirmed: that Mey 
4 Xx EET 


Gen, 2:7+ 


Oc 


Pagan Fables of Adam's Formation ©, B, 3; 


© ſprang out of the earth;that ſo, by the Communitie of the ſame 0- 
© riginal, they might the more ſacredly detend mutuall Peace, 
© and Concord. This Fable (addes Serranw) ſeems to be a Veſt:- 
gium of the Primitive Truth: (o that truly by the Appellation, 
© gennY emis , of a certain Phenician Þ ible, the Tudaick Doitrine 
© may be underftood, 8c. The Realons that might induce Pla- 
to, tocall theſe, and ſuch like Tenth Traditions, Poemician Fables, 
are ſuch as theſe, 1. Canaan, which the Jews pollefled, was 0- 
riginally the Countrey ofthe Phenicians; whence Phenicia is ſtill 
called by ſome Cazaaz: neither is it inJeed any other then a 
Skirt of Canaan, as Portugal is of Spain. Well therefore might 
Plate terme the-Tews who inhabited Canaan , P3enicians, in as 
much as Phexicia was but an App:a7ix , or rather originally a 
rtthereef, 2. Or 'tis likcly Pla'o forbure to mention the 
Yowk by name; thereby to ſecure him(ſclic from that envy and 
Odinm which followed ſich as had any honourable regard to the 
Jews, That thoſe Bables which Plato termes Phenician, were 0- 
riginally Tewiſb T7a4itioas, we have once and again proved , 2nd 
ſhall hereafter farther confirme. Again Plato in his Politics: to], 
271, ſaiesexpreſly, that the firſt man was produced out of the earth, 
as hereafter, 
&. 2. As forthe Iyfuſionof the Human Soul, it is thus cx- 
preſt by Moſes Gen.2.7., and breathed into hs noſtrils the breath © 
of life, & mann.u aliving foul, We find the Creation & Tyfu- 


- {fon-of the human ſoul exprefſed:in the ſame manner, yea almoſt 


in the ſame words,by Sarchoniathon, according to Philo Byblius's 
verfion,thus, The fir ft men(fates he) were male & mf naria eriuuof 
the Colpia of the wind or Spirit, Bochart Can,lib. 2.cap.2.tol.7 $4. 
o1ves this account of : wind Colpia (for any appoſite Engliſh 
word to expres it by doth not readily occur ) is the ſame with 
TV 2 2 Col-viciah, the voice of God's mouth, by whoſe Inſpiras 


ind breathes #1972 and Word man was made as Gep.2.7, whence alſo Or- 


p5:us, touching the Produtton of May out of the duſt, and the Tn- 
fuſion of the Rational Soul, ſpeaks thus t. 119 7. «12g5ner yiagy ( finw 
Ogpwc) v'7 avs oi 96% mhadir & yiey $vx/w av7y nafeiy hoyinlw: Mankind 


(ſaith 


\6f 4. Mans formation after the Image of God, 335 


(faith Orphews) was framed by God himſelf, out of the Earth, aud 
received from him a Rational ſoul: as Euſeb,ex Tim, Chronographo 


aher 10740708 ds, 


F. 3. Concerning the Formation of Eve, Moſes tels, Gen: 07:2:21422- 
2.21,22, that ſbe was formed out of Adams rib &c, YVVhence tion. 

M az and Wemanr arc ftiled by Paul, Epheſ.s :31 one fleſb: which FMe/-5-3r: 
he ſeems to undcerſtard, according to the Ci Cabal or myſti- 
cal ſexſez, applying the whole to Chriſt and his Church , whoſe 
Vion was myſtically exprefied by this Formation of Eve out of 
Adam, In imitation hereof Plato, in his S$ympoſraſiick Dialogue 
(concerning the N ature of loz'e) mentions a ptece of Cabaliſme, 
wheretn he brings in Ar:/fophaes dilcourting tn this manner, The 
ancient uature of men was ot 45 3.0m 1t Ws , but wer) differing ; for 
then it waj «#75» Anirozrpn, both in name and kind, 7c, come 
mixt of Male and Female ſex, This Platonick «gr or May- 
Woman ſeems cyident by ſome broken Tradition of the Jewiſh 
Cabaliſme, wherein we find mention thereof , (as Grot;w hath 
obſerved) which originally ſprang from the ſtory of Eves being 
formed out of Adam, and fo one Aſh with hum , as Cuazorth in 
his Diſcourſe on the Van *twixt Chriſt and his Church. 

S$. 4. Len: 1.27, 'tis ſaid God created man in his own Image Gen-1-27. 
&c. This Image of G4 is ellewhere made to confift in Holes TX 
and Righteouſres. This Divine Formation of Man after the I- the Inage of 
maoe of God, is lively deſcribed by Pagan Writers, and that , as ©%* 
we may regularly co:clude, in imitation of this Moſaick De- 
ſcriptioa, Plata, in his Cr::t35 (according to Serrazas obſervation 
tol. 106.) aſfirmes, * rh2t in the dates of old, there flouriſhed, 
© in the firſt men , 9% wie, a Divine Particle of God, allo 
Code woe, a Divine Natures which rendred them bleiled, This 
elſewhere he tiles on; «52x64, the Old Nature, And more par- 
ticularly in his Theetetus , Plato, diſconrſing of this Likenes of 
Man to God, makes it to con{iſt in this, that May be ing & v&- 
views 4 Sxa@ Holy with Wiſaome and Righteouſnes: which ex- 
aQly anſwers ta Pals gs of the Image of God ; Ephef. £14.4.23,24: 

X 2 "Ss 


Gen. 2.8. 
Mans being 
placed m Pa- 
radiſe and 


happy ſtate. 


336 Mans being placed in Paradiſe & happy ſtate, B,z, 
4. 23,24, & drxarooury K cmiruTi of «)nIeiac, in rrehteouſnes and Erue 
hbolines: to which-if we adde that Col, 3. Io, 4: iu 17 know- 
ledge,&c, we have a full explication of Moſes, and that con- 
formable to Plato his Deſcription of the [mage of God in May, 
Again Plato in his Timess, fol. gz. makes mention of «xs» n 3% 
wrt efo2i\@-, a ſenſible Image of the Intelligible God, which though 
we apply it to the Varverſe in general, yet has it a more pecu. 
liar relation to Man, and that in [mz:tation of Moſes, Gen, r. 27. 
So Iohannes Grammaticus de Creat. lib,6. cap.21, What Moſes 


(faies he) moſt properly affirmed of May, that he was created ac- 


cording to the Image of God, Plato transfers to the whole Vniverſe, 


'&c, Neither had the Philoſophers only , bur Poets alſo evident 


Notices of M ans Creatioa after Gods Image : This Paul oblcrves 
of Aratus one of the Heathen Poets, # 4s % 1@- tewir, For we 
are his of ſpring, A4.17. 28, 29. which the fame Puul explains 
of mans Alliance or Reſemblanceto Gol. VVe find Mans Crea. 
ton after the Image of God, lively ſet forth by Ov:d in his Mea 
tamorph, lib, .fab,2, of Mans Creation, 

Sanfins his animal Mentiſq; capactus alike 

Deerat adhuc, & quod dominari in cetera-puſſet 

Natus homo et, five hunc divinoſemine ferit © c. 

$. 5. Maz being made after the I-age of Goa, was placed 

in Paradiſe &'c, Gen,2.8. This happy ſtate of Man in Paradiſe 
was ſhadowed forth by the Ancients, under fabulous Narrations 
of the Goldca Aze; concerning which Pl2to diſcourſerh very am- 
ply, and that in [tation of the Moſaich deſcription: ſo' in his 
Politicus (to]l,272.Ett. S'ep4.) Plats ſaith} Or: lis eTois aw7tis 
engelay * viuor@- dt creiys ToNiTaxi 74 3% nov, &dk xTHces yuratadldy x, rei 
Mn oy Tc, 1 drepuwrxoyre waves, (fc. © God the moſt wile Governor, di- 
© ftributcd to them, and according to his firſt D;/tribution there 
© were neither human Poltities, nor Poſſcſions of Wives orof 
* Children; for all lived from the Earth, Then he addes , but 
*rhey had abundance of fruits, Apples and Trees ; and a foil very 
* fruitful, which ſubminiſtred theſe fruits , of its own accord, 
© withour 


C.4, TheGolden and Iron Age fables &c, 337 


* without the labour of Agriculture, All which is but a teflexe 
Image of Para9:ſe, and Mans happy ſtate therein; where he had 


leave to eat of all the fruits of the Garden ſave of the tree of 


” "ot. P . » . 
Knowledge, as Les. 3.23. &c, Again 2, Plato addes in the 
fame place ; 0/4104 oc 4 4 5 geaTot FugwrwvTis Ta TIM2 riporlo they hed 


16ked and expedite ſub Dio: which exaRly anſwers to that Gey. Naked io 


rence with tha. 
Serpent, 


2.25, And they were both nakcd ,&c, 3. Plato mentions alſo 
a Conference betwixt our firſt Parents and Beaſts: his words are 


o_ 
Wa ® 


Tegs T9 uh pbvoy av gwrors 4nd ty Frgfors dia Moyer dvrama ovſyinapar: they aid Gen:3.4. 


not only converſe with Men but with Beaſts alſo & c. which ſuits 
well with the Coference *twixt B we and the Serpent Gen.3.1,2. 
And then Plato concludes thus: Theſe things we muit omit, Tac 
Hut amoThe Tis ixaves earF, until there appear ſome one meet to interpret 
theſe things to us: whereby it ſeems manifeſt , that Plato had: re- 
ceived ſome broken 1raditions or ſtories, originally Tewiſh, whileſk 
| he was in the Or1e-tal parts, touching the ſtate of Ianocences but 
wanting a cl-ar and perfe# account thereof, he was content to 
ler "ie things Paſle, *cill he could have ſome skilful Iaterpretey 
toinforme him concerning them, Serrazus fol.25 1. gives this 
explication of theſe paſſages of Plato: © That Plato (faies he) 
* derived theſe Traditions elſe-where, he himfelfe acknowledg- 
. | daddy 
* eth, inthathe calls this narration #2 a Fable , whercof he 
* expeats a mect Interpreter, He ſignifies therefore that the truth 
© of theſe things were delivered to him by Tradition, from the 
© Primicive times, Therefore that he might ſtate the difference 


© twixt the Golden Age under Saturnes Reign , and the Iron mi. The difference 


* ſerable Age,wiich we live in under Jupiter,( faies he) he lates 6 
©down theſe Afſcrtions. The motion of the Univerſe which ron Age. 


* God made, is twotold rw 2 $:igz: one wniforme and {oycnu. 


© 74701 equally following the other multiforme and various, The tor- 


© mer unifor me mation NE makes to proceed from the Analogy, 
which he ſtiles +7191 2:ſJome, and this following * 5 ovagui- 
x17» ain5 xal' doyar, from a peculiar gitt of God harmonizing it 
according to its Principles: whence it has Fronwarts 432197) way 
RX 3 UTIL 


”P A a aA 


twrxt -the 
olden and I- 


: - 


py 


338 Saturns Reg 24 fable of Adams happy ſtate. B,z] 


© drwnyys, a framed Tymortalitie from its maker. But as for the 0- 
© ther motion, ®riye, diforme, it [prings from th: Neccſhtic of 
© corporeal matter « and variouſly hurries the whole Vzrverſe , and 
© affeQts it fo that orcat and dangerous viciſſitudes are brought on 
© all inferior things. Siturze therefore reigning, ( ſaies Plato) 
v mankind enjoyed [ts 4*xulw V120r, or paies, perfect ſtate, INMINC= 
© diately after mens being produced out of the Earth &c. 
© whence this Age was truly Golden, when theſe 1w#s, men proe 
© duced ont of the Earth, lived ſub Deo, c., Thus Plata,and Serra. 
* zus ourot him, Again Plato , jn his Pulitice',fol. 271. having 
mentioned many things ofthe Golden Ae, ſpeaketh thus rhere- 
ol: Our firſt Anceſtors, who ſprang up imme/iately after toe ſir{s 
Revolution, delivered theſe things unto us, 5t ru Ym moner 5x ogyer 
aria, which Falles many now adaies , not ri2htly , dixbelieve, 
where Serranus upon the whole, obſerves thus: * Plato affirmes 
* that man ſprang out of the Earth, 2. That he was «52» and 
_ naked: 3. That he enjoycd a truely happy and Golden Age. 
4+ That he had conference with Beaſts. 5 . That he was of all 
men v%=er:'@, the greateſt Philoſophcr. 6,Thar he needed 
fot externall Accommodations &c, Theſe arc the Myſteries of 
that Fable, which he learned from the Phrnicians , as Serrazus, 
* That Saturne, who is ſaid to reigne in the Golren Age, was the 
* ſame with Adam,we have formerly cndcavoured to prove in 


Saturne the © the Genealogic ot S aturne, Book 2, <-x. T6 which We may 
ome with 4- adde ſomewhat out of Vf ms de 1-'olol, 116.1.cap.18. * We now 


© (faith he) paſſe to Saturne, whom we make to be 44am, And 
* to make this more clear, let us conſider a little what the Poets 
* fable of Saturnes Golden Aze , andvits agreement with the Age 
* of Adam, This is molt lively painted forth , by that inzentous 
*Port Ovid,r Metamorp). 
 Aurea prima ſata eſt 4tas ,que,n:tndice nullo 

Syante ſua ſine lege (dem, reAumy; colebat, 

Nondum precipites crmevant oppida ff] &. 
Nox 2alee, on enjis erat, -o== 


C.4. CSaturne the ſame with Adam &c -- 


Joſe quo7; immunts noſtraq; intaTanee ulls 
aucia vromeritus,per ſe dabat omma tellus: 
_ Contents ibis nullo copente creatts Fc. 
© How cx1Gly docs all this aniwzr to the {ate of Max in Para- 
© difes (p thar I'no way donbr but that the Pocts drew this by 
© fome Fradition, Namely the firlt Age of Men, in the Poets,is 
© the fatne as in the Scriptures, and ſo Saturxe is the ſame with 
© Adam. For that S ature was no other then a May, the very Gez- 
© tile Hiſtorians dare not deny. VVhat wonder is itthen it fo 
© many things, waich belong to Alam , were attributed by the 
© Gentiles to Saturae, I, From A lams hiding himſelf from 
© the face of G54, Gez.3.10. came the name Saturne , from IND 
© $atar lat-re tr hide $: whence allo Saturae was filed Latius;: 
© 2. The King lome which Saturze firſt obtained was the ſame 
© with A laws Gear 1,18, 3, As Adam was driven from his 
© Government and Paraaiſe, lo Saturne, 4. As Adam turned 
© husbandman, fo Saturre is (aid to find out agriculture , whence 

©he is pictured with a mowers Sith. &c, 

$. 4. Voſſius de Jaolol, 11b,x .cap.38.fuppoſcrh, that the me- 
moric of A4am: was preſerved amongſt the old Germans under 
the name of Tito or Tito their chick God ; who ( lay they ) 
ſprang ont of the E17th , and had a fon called MAN. The ſame 
V:ſſius makes the Eg yprian 1:5 a broken tradition of Eve, from 
the Hebrew {[ſ:ha. 


won! 
\Q : 


_ 


ets, to be but a corrupt Imitation of Parad:fror the Garden of 
Een. That which makes for this conjeQure is an obſervation 
I find in Bochart touching the origination hereof. Brchart Can, 

kb.x, cap,34. fol. 664. © That this Fable of the Elyſan fields is 

©Phenictan, may be gathered from the very name,which is of 

© Phepician extradt : for amongſt the Hebfews 19y & DW alas 

* fignifies to exult and rejojce : thence FP alt, joiful;, whence 

h. Eh 7&5: for *twas uſual amongſt the Ancients to change A into 
.tEaS Enakim for Anakim &c. So thatthe Ely/as field ſignifies, 
g 


— — - 


Others make the Elyſaz fields, fo much talked of by the Po- The Amp 


preſerved un- 
der the Elyſt- 


= 


340 Pagan Fables o f Paradiſe, B, 36 
: d place of delight and pleaſure, and {lo tis interpreted by Vrg. 
lib.s, £7, ; 


—_ .* 


=o=e--- CXIRAe per amplum 
' Mittimur Elyfiam, & pauci lata arva tenemus, 
All this ſuits with the import of the Hebrew py Ee; which 
fhgnifies a Garde of delight or Pleaſure. 

Others have conceived that the ſtorie of Paradiſe was pre- 
xdonis's Gar- ſerved amongſt the Heathens under the Fable of Adcnis's garden 
Jef which comes near to that of E 12x, as Still:xf. Orig. $. book. 3. 

C.3. yea Pagan writers ſeem to have had ſome broken Traditi- 
ons not only of the Gardez of Elea in general, but alloof the 
H teevy Tree of Life Gen.2.9. ſo Mr. Du Bſc (in aSermon at Caer 
ife. Gen-2.49, | + 
imitared by March 11..1663 .) obſerved, that the Poets fiF10ns of their Divine 
«mbroſia and A gybroſia which makes immortal; and therr Nettar which makes 
Wettar, | Ir 9 
| young, were but Traditional frazments. of tbe tree of life, This 
ſeems farther evident by what we find in A:heze. Deipneſ. 1th, 
I, X=gias Js & Baburar Javey en yireahar F XNANEperey VEXTAY, Chareas Yew 
ports that there is a wine in Babylon which the N atives call Nefar: 
whence Nectar was tiled, i $5, the. d7:7k of the Gods :. for 
it came out of the Eaft into Greece with the Gods themſelves: 
as Omen lib.z.cay.$, By which it appears that Ne#a7 and Am- 
broſia were Divize Drinks to make men Immortal, which 
came originally fro:m the Eaſt , eſpecially Babyloa, which: is 
generally ſuppoſed to be near the place where-Een.was ſea- 
red, and therefore we have probable grounds tor this conjefure, 
that theſe Divine :92m0/taliz1y drinks Near and Ambroſia owe 
their vtiginal ro the Ther of Life in_ Een, HE 
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E:hick: fartes of "Murs Fall aid Redemption by Chriſt A 
Pla's's conceptidns:bt:Mars:F all, according ta Genc342 3324. 
RE OE Plaio's 


C.s. Platonick Fables of Mans Fall. 54 


Plato's opinion of the Prxexiſtence of Souls , 4x4 their ſlave 
#n the Bode, but a Symbol of M ans Fall. Plato's not10ns of O- 
riginal ſin; Gen.5.3. fin ingenite &c, Mans Natural tate 
#1 Sin termed « \(pirituat or Moral death, Gen. 2, 19, Plats 
acknowleageth an univerlal-contagion of Human Nature, 1. Of 
the Mind; which he makes ta be immerſed inIgnerance. 2, Of 
the Will. 3. Of the AﬀeRtions: the Tjranme of Love, &e. 
Plato had ſome imperfe Notices of Mans R redemption and the 
Reſtauration of all thinzs by Chriſt, Plato had ſome 1imperfeR 
Notices of a Trinitie, which he underſtood not. The New Pla- 
tonilts ed therr r4 Trinitie from Scripture © the Platonick 
xi» an Ape of Chriſt. Poetick Fables of Chriſt bu Incarna- 
tion Paſſion, Aſcenſion &c. 


'S. I. | © gone through Mans Creation and happy flate, we Plato's Comce: 
now proceed to Sſcourle of his Fall = | "066Lee ptions of Mans 
- fall from Gen. 
wicreof the blind < wo had alſo no ſmall diſcoveries , as we 3.23,24 © 
may preſume, from Scripture, or Jewiſh Tradition originally, E 
Indeed I find no Heathen to diſcourſe more Divinely of the * 
Fall of Man then Plaio; who {as in the former chap. Se8.s.) 
exprefſeth the ſame under the Symbolick Image of the Iron yg 
© wherein this Motion of the Vziverſe was Selige weultiforme; 
© which ſpringing from the neccſſitie of Corporeal Matter, hurri 
| © the Vatverſe into many wiciſſitudes &'c, So again (in his Cree 
© 1;as fol. 106,) Plato having diſcourſed of S4« war a Divine 
Nature, which flouriſh*d in men under the Golden Age, he 
| addes, *©this Deo Naturerbeing ar laſt contempered #5 1s 
s with the portal ot ſe enſ ual part in Man 5 «I gairivey 13 @- thx ger Hons 
*the human inclination or als prevailed, even tothe peſtilen- 
tial infeRion, devanching, and ruine of mankind; and from 
* this fount1in all evils ruſhed in upon men ndnure © myuwerdreN 
* «rd [19/5772 th? beſt of their pretiows things. So likewile in his 
* Theetet:1s, Plato, having difcourſed of Mans likenes to God in 
*rhe Golden Aze,addes, that by how much the farther mande- 


Yy © parted 


The general 
bofſ by-mans 


Platos Tradi. 
8i6ns of the - 
Preexiftence 


BE The general offe by Mans Fall, Bj, 


"Parted from this reQitude, by ſo much the deeper he felf 
Into a kind of #9vis 4 crate. N othengnes and Inhumanity « whence 
he makes two ragr/tiyuere Exemplars: the one, $4» Divine and 
moſt happy, which was the Patterze of Mans eftate in Immorta- 
Etie : the other <$w Atheiſtich or ungodlike; the patterne of mans 
fall, AN which coming ſo near to the Scripture language , we 
cannot rationally conjeFure what original it ſhould have, it not 
from Scripture,or Jewiſh Trad:tion, Thus Origen ( contra Celſun: 
Ib, 4.) conceives, that Plato, by his converſatiov with the Jews. 
n Egypt, underſtood the hiſtorie of Mans fall ; whigh he (ac- 
cording to the Egyptian mode) in his Sympoſiacks , exprefleth 
under the Fable of Porus (i.e, Adam) his being drunk with Ne- 
aar, and then going into Juptters Garden, ( that is Eden) and 
being there circumvented by Penia 1.e. the Serpent , and thence 
calt out &c, which ſeems an evident veſtigium of Adams Fal. 
and being caſt out of Paradiſe, according to Gey. 3.23.24. 

$..2, Plate diſcourſethalſo, very Divinely , of that gezeral 
Confuſion which happened upon the Fall ; and particularly, of 
mans loſe thereby. So in his Politicus fol, 251, © After ( {aies 
©Plato) the Golden Age was expired, the ſupreme God left the 
©ſterne and Governement of the VVorld; & from that «rag=:5i« 
© Confuſion, or diſorder, deſtrufion,without all peradventure, had 
" happened to the Y Vorld, had not God provided &c. And 
* particularly, concerning mans diſorder and Impotencie by the 
© Fall, Plato, in the ſaid Politzcus fol. 274. ſpeaks very plainly 
*thus, &*yuTo, Ii aFwde ar9garu x agyrarlot oaprorer 1X & TEXYUL --- Oh TETWY 
© marray & ptnhage drogius Town, © Mien "Ou rendred very infir;ne 
* and unskiltuk, and unable to preſerve themſelves , by reaſon of 
"all theſe they were in great ſtraits. "oh 

$. 3. Yea farther Plato ſeems to have underſtood , either im-- 
mediatly. from, the Scripture, or from the J-ws, by Ta4:tion, 


and preſent wich of the curſed laverie which Sin and the Fall __ vpon 


8he Soul in 


mankind.So'in his P 4 4rus,fol.245,Plato compares the Soul to & 
&Tinged Chariot, waich w..ile.1 ni d fe& State. 
*winged Chariot, Wtch W-;LIE.1LWAS.1N 1tS golden Per: + " 

þ © wy 


C; 5. Plato's Fables of the Souls ſlaverie by Sin, 333 


E ſpared aloft,ani paſſed through Heaven and Earth;but when 
< it was thruſt into the bodte tt loſt its wings, and remained 
there a Priſozer , under the Tyrannie of unlawful paſſions, whence 
he gives this 0r:3:74ti0n of the Bodiez 5a the bodie, is as it 
were ue aſepulcher, or Grave for the Soul, Hence ſome make 
Plato's opinion of the ſouls Preexiſtence , but a Cabal of mans 
fall. So Siliingf. origin.S, Book 3, Ch. 3. See, 17. *Asto the 
© degeneracy of the ſouls of men; this was the comon complaint 
©of thoſe Philoſophers ,who minded the government of themſelves, 
< & the praQtice of virtue;eſpecially ofthe Platoniſts &Stoicks.The 
© Platonifts all complain of the $lawerie of the Soul in the bodies 
© and that it is there by way of puniſhment for ſomething which 
© was done before ; wich makes me think that Plato knew more 
© of the Fall of mankind , than he would openly diſcover ; and 
© for that end diſguiſed ir, after his uſual manner in the Hpo- 
© theſss of Preexiſtence ; which , taking. it Cabaliſtically, may 1m- 
© port only this,that »zexs ſouls m21ght be Juſily ſuppoſed to be created 
© happy ; but by reaſos of the Apoſtafie of mans Soul from God, 
p all Kale now come into their bodics as into a kind of priſon 
© &C, | 
SF. 4. Yea yct farther, Plato ſeems to have had ſome pret- 


a likenes in fin + there was not a Luſt in Adams heart,but he 

communicated a ſecd thereofto his poſteritie. So Plato ( Ti- 
' mndus Locrus fol, 103. ) Gives us very evident notices of 
or121nal Sin, and its propagation : his words are [Kaxia; ] wir aria 
iz T&y yorutiguy * cold 3rd ira pet oy 545 «puiev RIC, The cauſe of 
witzuſitie 15 from our Parents aud firſt principles rather than from 
our ſelves; ſo tha: we never relinquiſh theſe AZions, which 
lead us to fallow thoſe primitives blemiſhes of our firſt parents &c. 
whence elle where, he faies, x t/pprier ind gw naxir & rimpa, 


Yy a 1. ov 


Plato's neti- 


ty diſtinct Notices or 17adiizons touching Original Sin, and its 5" / wn 


Tradufion from Adam , according to that of Moſes Gen 5, 3, duttion; from 
This likenes in which Adam is ſaid to generate his ſons , is 9 5: 3: 
not to be underſtovd fo much ir 3 as Morally, id eſt, of 


344 Plato's nitions of the ſoul's vniverſal contagion B,z! 
there is well nigh in every one an ingenite evil and diſeaſe, So Pla- 
t0, de legibus ib, 5, T«17wr ff uiytcoy xaxiy dvigariry rore remote Tupulev 
®» aſc <vgule ich &eC, the greateſt evill of all is implanted in many 
men, and fix:din their ſouls , wherein men pleaſing themſelves, at 
laſt grow ſo intangled, as that they cannit wind themſelves out, This 
angenite Corruption he termes ſelf love 8c, 

$. 5. Again Plato ( Gorgias : fol. 493.) termes this fate 


'Bfans State of men under Sin. a Moral oy Syiritual Death : and that ac- 


in 6n terme 
a moral or 
Spiritual 


© cording to the opinion of the wiſe whereby *tis poſſible , he 


means the Fews., His words are "Ewy ixvor Tay copay ac vor mar 


death accor- Ted1@puer, 34 73 fair oGun fot rudy ohua | bawe heard from the wil, e men, 


ding to Gen. 


2, IT» 


The antverſal 


that we are now dead; and that the bodi? is but our ſepulthre, 
That theſe wiſe men, from whom Plato received this T 7a4:: ion 
or Hearſay, were the lews ſeems very probable; becaule it was 
a common expreſſion amongft the Jews , and that grounded up- 
onthe word or ſentence of God Ger. 2. 17. thou ſhalt ſurely 
ate, that all men now are dead in Sins: hence we may preſume 
Plato received this Tradition. Or it we had rather, by theſe 
wiſe men we may underſtand the Pythazoreans ; who aflerted , 
that ſin was a moral death, Whence 7 oibige , when any of his 
{chole were given up to fin and excammunicated, he placed a 
Coffin in his place ; denoting thereby , that he was deal &c. 
Yet *ris very probable, that Þythagoras traduced this, as other 
Principles, frum the lews;as we have here after proved in P)tha- 
goras Philoſophy. This ſpiritual death in fin is farther expreſſed 
by Plato under the Notion of *«»4t« Corrupt or bad Nature : fo 
i the Platonick Definitions , nawgiia is defined nxaxia ir even an 
evillun Nature, again weve 3% (hare pvor, 4 diſeaſe of Nature, Ane 
ſwerable whereto we have a confeffion of Grotius ; who at- 
firmes, that the philoſophers acknowledged neuter arlpunuis 3 
apaylerav jt was connatural to men to ſin, 

$. 6. Yea farther , Plato ſeems: to acknowledge an uni- 


contagion of 16,(41] Contazion, or Corruption diffuſed ehroughout the whole 


buman Natare 


of h#n343 Nature, both Viderftanding , will, and AfﬀeSions, 1. 
| " 


. — 
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As for the corruption ofthe Vaderſtanding, Plato , in his Repub. 

lib. 7. fol. 613 gives alively Deſcription thereof, nnder an 00 c__ 
Allegoril of a perlon , who from his [nfancie lay bound neck | for By Ns 
and heels tog ther in a dark dungeon z where he could ſee only 

fome ap 9; ſhadows, by means of a certain hre kindled at 

the top thereof, whence he concludes, 7 77 huxis Inpe xarapuy- 

peiver BB & BapBacud ayrites Baghegs, Þ he eye of the foul ts immerſed in 

the barbarick gulf of ignorance, And elſe where he faies 5 wr pie 

dreepurier » the preſent life has but a dreaming knowledge of things + 

whence alſo he ſtiles our preſent knowledge rriechy Inige a 

zight day. Yea Plato, in his Timzus fol. go. ſeems to give 

us the original cauſe of this zatrve darkneſs, that overſpreads 

the ſoul; namely Adams Sin. Truth ( Saith he ) Is the food and 

proper Motion of the mind , it being connatural to ut; which , 

ee} Thi yimuory & Th xagahs MupSaguirnw, WAS 112 times paſt bft in the 

Head 8c. what Plato ſhould underſtand by the head, if not 2. the cirigs 
Adam the head of man-kind , we cantiot imagine, 2, Plato _— the 
mentions alſo the corruption of the will, and ſeews to diſown i 
any Freesill to true Good; albeit he allows ſome ivevis or xa- 

tural diſpoſition to civil good , in ſome great Heroes, Yea, he 

brings in Socrates refuting that opinion of the Storcks , that 


virtue was Mailer teachable 3. Plato dilcourſeth very largely 3: vhe difer- 
and divinely , touching the rrregularities of the Afe81ons or Pal. Cs a3 


ſions, So de Repub. lib. 9. fol. 575 he diſcourſeth of ſelf Hrannie of 
love, the root of all Aﬀetions , as the great Thrant over man /*7/ove- 
kind y Tveainde & auld 6 "Egar & 70H «rapxia ») dvouie 2G, Love 1s 4 

T\rant in him , living in all manner of Diſorder, and irregulari- 

tie : where he largely aud elegantly deſcribes the Tyrammuck 
commands and irregular motions of inerdinate Lyve in men, 

S. 7. As Plato had clear Netices of Mans Fall and miſerie, pens {ug 
fo in like manner he ſeems to have been not without ſomebro- and the Re- 
ken Traditions of the Wajand Means , appointed by God , fgwaim & 
for mans recoverie out of this lapſed and miſerabl: ſtate, which Chriſt. © 
we may no way doubt were, at leaſt orally, derived from 
the ſacred fountain amongſt the Jexs, In the general , Plate, in 

LS. 
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his Politicas fol. 251, tels us that After the Golden Aye , the 
* univerſe, by reaſon of that Confuſion that came upon it, had 
© been diffolved, had not God mx" inven dure mnluNiar Tryriyur , 
* again taken upon him to ſer at rhe ſterne , an1poverne the 
" world and reſtorc its difolute , and almoſt unjointed parts , 
* to their ancient order and place &c. Here Plato ſhews how 
that peſſilent;al «14fiz Confuſion , which did overſpread the Vii- 
#ow far Pla- yerſe, would quite have ruined it, if God had not again inter- 
Ho x oy poſed, & applyed a remedie, And,in his Epiſt.6. fol. 323 Plato 
ditions of a 1eemeth to diſcourſe more particularly and diſtinaly , of the 
_— in. Way and Means of the worlds Reſtauratzon and Conſervation: 
derftood nt, Let there ( ſaies he ) be a Law conſtituted and confirmed by oath , 
calling fo witnes mv TOY Tiylay $21, pine TwrTs lar & Thy MiNGrTOT, 
"irs mapiroc & diris Tarieg imopuruira; oy dv ov Glas procuge uy eiciuita Tmedy- 
Tec onpire its dorapr driperar Wieirer, The Cod of all things, the Gee 
wernor of Beings preſent and things to come , the Father of that 
qi; a9 *, whom , according td our P:1iloſophye we make tobe 
|  'thetrue Being,who may be evidently known by all ſo far as it comes 
_— within the capacitie of happy-knowing men,Serranus on this place tels 
tiam & Chri- Us, that ſome underſtand this deſcription of Plato to refer to the 
own _ Trinitie, ( 2s his %ys in Ep:imonide has a peculiar reſpe& to the 
Argh rrp M-f#ias) So Sandford (1e teftenſ , Chrifti, 1.2.$e4.37)tels us,that 
detur) hanc © this T7ias or Trinitie of the Gods: fo famous among all Na- 
Ned om © tions,w2s, as ſome conjeRure bur a certain veſkigiums or foot- 
nes Gentes © ſtep ofthe moſt ſacred Tr:nitie, not altogether extin@ z albeir 
celebratam, © oreatly conſpnreated or obliterated in their minds, But albeit 
veſtigium —_ — Phe 
quoddam S$. We may not grant, Plato had any diſtin Notices of the Trinitie , 
[guar f*- yet he might learne many things which he underſtoo1 not, from 
Dd ogpiry the Phenicran dodtrine referring originally to the L7initie, partie. 
niſi conſpur- cularly to the M-f14; , the Redremer of mankind; concerning 
ore? extin. WON there were many broken, an originally Jewiſh Tradz- 
fun tamen. toms ſcatteredup and down in the Oreptal Parts, eſpecially 
2 P.522ici4 and Eypt, which theſe blind Heathens underſtanding 


not , corrupted by many fabulous mixtures , and riſapplyed to 
| things 


C. 5. The Platonick Logos of ſacred extralk 5347 
things they had no cogration with, Yea Plato, elſe where , in- 
enuouſly contefleth he had received many Fables or myſteries 


y Tradition from the Arciexts, which he underſtood not , bur: 


expected ſome Intcrprcter thereof. Amonzit which we may 


reckon this great Jew} Miſterie, of the Rejtauration of all things 
by the Mefttas ; whereof Plato had received ſome glimmering 
imperfe& No:7075 , or Traditions which he underſtood not , bur 
expreſſed by w** the Mizd, and >iy* the word &c. And whereas 
ſome late Admirers of Platonick Philoſophie endeavor to prove, 
that Plato , and his fallowers, afferted and owned Tewits a 
Trinitie ; we muſt know, that this belongs not ſo-much to Pla» 


to, as to his Commentators, Plotinu, Proclus and Porphyrie.. For I rygeonpruic 


cannot remember that I ever met with the word ew in Plato.- 


I 


chough ſomewhat of the thing may poſſibly, be enigmatically * 


delivered by him ; only Plotzzw and Porphyrie with proclus dil- 
courſe much of this 76-«c Trixitie, which we may preſume, 
they had not from P/a'o, but from their Maſter Ammon, Head 
of the ſacred ſucceſſion at Alexandria who was, ifnot a Chri- 
ſtian, yet a great Favourer of Chriſtians; and one that made it 
his buſines to reforme Platonick Philoſophte by the Scriptures ; 


as we have proved art large in Plato's phzloſophie:by which tis evi= 


dent that the Platonick 14 Tr;nitie, and Xizze nord owe their 
original to the ſacred ſcriptures, *Tis true z ſome of the latter 
Platoniſts of the Alexandrine Schole , would fain perſuade vs , 


nifts had their. 
TARac Trinitie 

rom Ammonti- 
us Who bad it- 


from the ſcriq 


ptures 


that the Evangeliſt Toba ſtole his Divine Xops: word . from: 


Plato's nie. So Ameii , as Drufus tn Annet, Joh. 1, oblcrves:. 
© Amelius , ſaies he, the Platonick Philoſopher , having read this 
© principle, (of the Divine word ) complains that Toh» , the 
© Evangeliſt , transferred into his book his Maſters Myſteries , 
© and appropriated to himſelf Plato's Secrets.. By Jupiter, faith 
- Ameltvs, this Barbarian agrecth; with our Plato , that the 


WORD of God was conſtituted inthe order of a Prixciple, This: 
Tmputation of Amelius is indeed moſt falſe : for Plato as well as. 


To4a ,. ſeem both to have derived their Divine xys ns be 
r1jÞ. 


Se 
EI —_— - 
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: ord, was 
; i t the Notion xiys word, 
Jeni 1763" ang en oe » from the frequent 
Ceteram «)- not unknown Foro fa hs Chalduck Thargum ;, wich pr ay" 
Pn Tobey, Mention made thereo [ehoracby which thole ancientParaphraſts 
9's non Foban- it 7) ND the ward of Te bat Fu from Gen. 3. 8. Pſ. 2.12. 
TG d the M145,as its evident from | us © 
tempore nat4 11 erſtood the : Ph Jewiſh fourtain the pagan ys 
ſed S's P[. 27.1. _ "OM Le} the origination ; as laſs. Philo- 
& Ju n- frequent in P/ato*s ſchole ha - 110oſophers opinions 
ny ow 2 ITY 8. $ That the P-: ſop \# 
ognita JUt 1.0. S. lib. 1. Trad. ho Ve 3s : heir 0712174 to 
X 0 patet log. . is Redemp'ion of man-kind owe the Md + 
ad Gentitiun of Chriſt + iy, iſh church \ce Juſtinian the Jeſuite, Com- 
quoque ſopi the Scriptures and Temijl arag. 54. So Tertullian Apol, cap. 
_— oe ment. in T, Joan. r.3.P (faies he) were of this OPLIilon, that 
- - ir The ancient Sophiſtes (1 I abs cried ab 
regen —* c the word an wiſ, 0 " this word was the Author of order. gain 
Pf Phil. © world. Zeno ſanh, at | tion of the word, Was 
ygesGid c h Feric of the Tacarna [ by c h 
\ 8.1. 1.Tr. 4+. £ he addes © This ary hom vou receive all your tollies 0 ene 
St. 3" , known by them from WUom'y d by facrilegious emulation, to 
© D:ivimtie , which Were Invecntc by oppoſing there- 
s of one 0d man, by oppoling 
© deſtroy the etcrnal veritic {emblancethercwith &c. Thus 
lies , which have ſome reſe ef thereot having ſpread 
The Pagan TO Cs , hy Star. The beliefthereot hav! 
hope 4 ſacri» Diodati on Mat.2,2.h h, without doubt, were all derived from 
Ms of the « diverle wats ; _ Ki 22 of the world was to be borne in Tudea, 
art | AM s O / > 
ee > 5), h his Star was the fione thereof, perhaps from 
© They argued that thi Numb. 24. 17 which might come 
* the propaccic's ang ot > may adde that poetrck fitions 
* to thetr notice &c, - oe Ems \ was produced out 
- iu Maney, the gre? Cane reter to the eternal Genes 
"of I. aptter d Head ; wif m of God, Pro, 8 : Alfothe Phe- 
ratlo9 2 Demons . which-wer 
ician Baalim and Grecian De S, k.ch.38.5 
H1CLAR DARLIPE h ved in the former Book.ch. 
theTruc M-/1.15,48 We ” th er out ofhis papers) de deſcenſs 
S. Yea Sand} wy $a mcntions ſcyeral Fables of the Gen 
edunbrarins Chris lib. 3. Sei. AB 20 Sub torth Chriſt his Nate 
adun.bration . ] Pg ?ts which adum [ 3 | . the ſame things 
bis tile , Ol think 70: 
of Chriſt «8 02, R ſurreon NC, WC 
Narivitie, wVitze, Paſiopn, ; | 
Paſſion Af- 
.cenrion (Fc: 


4 Get , at, 
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with others; but they by imitation, ſpeak the ſame things with iu, faies 
T:{tin Martyr, of the Gentile Poets, Albumaſar , .mhis greater 
' Jatroduforie trafatu 6: There aſcends. (ſaies he) inthe firſt face of 
that ſiene a beautifall an1 honeſt Virgin, having in her hand. two ears 
of Corne, and ſhe nurſe:% a Child, and a certain Nation (i, ec." HE 
Tewiſh) calleth this C5114 J-ſus. Here both Albertas and Sixtus 
Senenſis colle&&, that our $Sawiour was in ſome manner adumbratel 
inthe Gentiles F ables and Fiqures. Jafi Martyr inftanceth par- 
ticnlarly in theſe figments: That Chriſt the ſon of God , was to 
come, the Devils underſtood out of the Holy Prophets: whence 
they produced, by their Pocts,many, who ſhould be called the 
ſons of Jupiter: Suppoſing by this means, that men would e- 
ſteem the marters which concerned Chriſt for prodigious Fables, 
and Poetick narrations, no leſs then theſe of the Poets, Thtrefore 
thoſe things which belonged to the one only Meſ[za they tradu- 
ccd to many. So in Perſeus, they make him to be borne of a 
Virgiz: and under D4onyſus, they 2h him to ride on the Colt 
ofan Aﬀle;,and being torne-in pieces by the Titans, to returne to 
his Fathers throne in Heaven. . Thus Or712en contre Celſum lib, 4. 
Bacchus (4... the ſon of God ) falling from Tupiters Throze, was 
torne bythe Tam: and his members being again compoſed, he aſcen® 
ded alive upto Heaven, VVhich fable the Greeks interpreted 
figuratively ofthe ſoul; bur it ſeems rather to be a fhiadow of 
Chriſt his Deſcezt, Paſ 102, and Aſcenſion, So allo Chriſt his rai- 
ſing up the dead , was Fabled in the Poets, in Eſculapuus's being 
the Phyſician and raiſer up of the dead, As alfo the Poets feign- 
ing the Heroes to be ſent down to inferxal places , and thence to 
ofernd op into Heaven, ſeems but a Fablewf Chrifts ſuffering the 
pains of Hell, and afterwards aſcending up to Heaven, Whence 
Sandf. Deſcenſ,l.3. SeF. 1 37 CONES: That Chriſts deſcend- - 
<ng down to Hell, , e, ſuffering Hell pains in his ſoul , was by - 
*the Pocts couched nnder ſeverall ſhadows , eſpecially under - 
©that Fable of. Eſculapius, who , as they Comment , reſtored [... 
© Damvirbius (1,e, as IconjeRure Adam) to lif: againg where» * 
h z upon 


o36 .Sihins Conferente with the Byyptian Prieſh, B.;! 
Filpon he was, by a" Thunderbolt from. Tupiter ;caſt down to Hell.. 
Y Yhence the Poet £7, 

repertorem M, 


icing talis & artis 


o., © ulmine Phebigenam Stygiat detruſit ad umbras; 
© Only there is none of the ſons of Tupiter found, on whom the 
- in rnd the Crofſe was transferred ; whence it's very. 
Probable that this myſterie was unknown,even to-the Devils, 
#hcmlclves. * | 
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CHAP. VI. 


, The Hiftoryofthe Floud imitated by. Pagan writers. $6- 
lons conference with. the Egyptian Prief 5; arts Deuecalte- 

_ on's Floud. The ſeveral umings of Diverſe Nations in aſ- 
ſeribing Noahs Eloud to ſome one- of their own Nation. The E- 
pnans aſcribe Noahs Floud to Promethieus; the Aſſyrians- 
eſcribe it to Xiſuthrus; the Theſfſalians to Deucalion the Athe- | 
nians to Ogyges, Mention made of Noahs Floud by Abydenus, . 


Bcroſus, Polyhiſtor, Mnaſeus, Damaſcenus, &c. 
8.. A Nother eat Piece of Scripture Hi ory relites- to the- 
T. A Fload, Tad the Deluge X96 Foe ety whereof. 
we find many broken Fragments in Pagan Hiſtorians and Wri- 


ters. Plato, in his T:;mzew fol. 22,2 F gives us an excellent cx- 
plication of Deucalions F lod, as allo of ſome other pieces of 


Antiquity and” that, imitation of Sacred Hiftorie, The occa-- 
ſion of this Diſcourſe was this; he brings- in his kinſman Solos 
Swlons confe- travailing to Expt, to informe himſelfe in the Wiſdome of the 


rence 7 


th te Ancients. His words are as followes: © When Solon came to 


C.6. Solon Conferenct with the Egytion Prieſh; © 557 


© thatneither he, nor any other of the Grecians knew any thing 
© of true Antiquity, VVherefore he deligninges draw the Eg yp« 
© tzans , tO diſcourſe of theſe ancient ires., rather then to 
« vive his own thoughts of them, propoſcth certain QueF#ions; 
© with endeavours to reduce the Ser:es and int of times, to 
© a certain number of years: and firſt he demands «ei v»yarior 
oy aguls xy Sivlgr 4 NiePnc, * jtrh # xeTaxnucyuar au ah Sruxenionge 3 Hidpe 
bec, ur I inrero pruSoeytiy », THe SJ; enrey wreankgyeiy, : of Phoroneus the 
* firſt ſo called, and of Nob ; and after the floud again, cen« 
© cerning Deucalion and P)rrha, of whom men. are wont to My- 
* thologize and Genealogize , 8&c, Then one of the Egyptian 
* Prieſts ſaies z Eur Einur Ininic del wells ighy yigur Nh "Exiles $6 (91% 
© Soloa Solon, you Grecians are alwaies Children: There isno 
© Grecian ancient, Solo demanding the Reaſon why he ſpake 
© thus; the Prieſt anſwered, Nis {53 ( «id ) mic huydr mire. ples 
© ip & wiruis txwe, th" dgyaay axolu , maxguiy Nfavr 26d pda yore norms 
© 24ty, 73 6} TETwr airtoy Ted « Tones 4 x7) mona eJognt grireny erSpuraey & ts 
© ave, wogi pr 4 Sturt piece, Yeareall laid to be young in re- 
<oard of your ſouls : for ye have therein no ancient opinions, 
< flowing from firſt Tradition, ror any Chronologick ſcience, 
< But the cauſe of theſe things is, There have!'been, and ſhall a- 
© gain be many Deſtru#ions of men 4, in many places; and thoſe 
© very great, by reaſon of the Fire and Water,&c. 

Thus Plato concerning Solons conference with the Egyptian Prieſt, 
sbour ancient Mythologie + which ſeems evidently but corrupr 
brolen Imitations of Sacred Records, as may be demonſtrated 
from. the particulars here mentioned. Firlt Plato here mentions 
the words of a certain Ezyptian Prief, telling Solon , that the 
Grecians were ignorant ofthe account of true Archeologie or Are 
tiq uitieg having only ſome Fables or ſbadows of thoſe real ſtories, 
which wete lodged amongſt the Egyptians: Proclus conjefures- 
that this 8 a:1ck Przeft was, in the Egyptian tongue called Pateneit, 
as Selden' de Ture Natur. Hb, lib.x cap.2. fol. 27, *Tis poTible 
thatrais Prjef,, waom P!ato terms E :1pttan, was real'y 2» iow, 

AC | 


Phoronens- 
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For 'tis certain, that there were multitudes of Tews in Egypt ," 
at,orabout- the time of Soloys being there; who living amongſt 
the Egyptians, pxſed under the ſame name, at leaſt with Plato , 
who knew falt w21! that the name of a Tew was odiovs to his. 
countrey mens ehe ſtiles them Eptians, as elſe where 
Phenicans and Chaldeans, on the like account. 2. But.what ever 
this Egyptian Prieſt was ; that the ancient Traditions, he here 
| 9 us, were 0rz2rnally ſacred, we doubt not but to prove ever: 
om his” own explication, as it follows. 

S. 2. Firſt this E,qptiar Prieft after he had upbraided the: 
Grecians with their ch:ldiſhnes and: i2rorance in true Archeole-. 
#e of Antiquitie , he procceds to the refolution of Solon's Que-. 
flions; and fhews , thar all thoſe great pieces of arythologte , 
which Solon wis 1o4zquiſitive into, namely touching: Phorozeus, 
Nike , Dexcalion and' Pyrrha , were but fabulous Narrations 
or ſmbolick Images and coverts of ſo:ue real Storie and.event , 
which happened to man-kind,, 2. To make this good, he laies 
down this general Aſſertion, rhar all the remarkable changes which. 
had been wrought in the world , (or ſhould be hereafter ) and. 
wers the original oceaſion of theſe fabulous ftories, were wrought 
by Fire and Water, - He inftanceth-firft in the ſtorie of Phae- 
zan who was ſuppoled to have ſet the world on fires which 
ſeems to have had its riſe either from Gods deſtroying Sodom 
and Gomorrha with Fire from Heaven; or clſe from thelaft 
Conflagration of the world' by fire ; whereunto alſo the Fable 
of P)rrhaſecms to relate: for iy, wience it is. derived , figni-. 
fies/rrez as. in its proper place 2. As. for the Storie of Njobe 
mentioned here by Solo as one of the great. it Fables, which 
deſerved great Remark, itſeems clearly; torefer to the ſtorie- 
of Lots wife , her beins turned'into a pillar of Salt ,. at the deſtru- 
Qion of Sodom + as elle where.: 3. Touching the Fable of Pho- 
ronews , itſeems to refer to Pharach King of Egypt , who-was. 
drowned inthe red Seazwhich appears, r. From the cognation: 
twixt theNames,the Greek *«1onwc being the ſame in-found with 


_ te 


! — 
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the Hebrew "® Pharaoh. 2. From the M atter : which ac- 
cording to the Priclts application, refers ro ſome Deluge: as in 
what follows. 4. As go Deucalions Floud , that it was but 
pitee a Fatle, or Symbolick ſbadow of Noahs Flosd , we ſball en- 
deavor to demunſirate both from the cxplication of the Egyprian 
Prieſi , as alſo twom other Topicks, 


S. 3. This E:yptian Prieft , having demonſirated the many 


wiciſ]itudes that happned in Nature, from f1e and water ; and of Dencalions: 
explicated that by fire, under that fable of Phaeton , he pro- £'*%* 


ceeds to diſcourſe of the great Deluge by wa'er ; Thus Plato 
( Times fol. S323; 3% ) iray SN au 0; F103 ol yl Vee Hat aiggrts xatas 
who Cam! , 03 jiy cy Toic ptcn daowtorlar union vourictt. 0s 10iy: Teis Tap tur 
241011 us Thu ddaner woe Tor wilaudy piegria But when again tbe Gods, 
being about to purge the earth by water , brought a deluge the herdſmen 
and ſbepheras wereſaved on the mountains ; but thoſe that Irved in 
the cities with us , were carried away by the Flead of waters into the 
Sea &c. Thus Plato of the Egyptian Pricft. Serranus on this 
place obſerves, © that this prieſt ſaies, that tote who dwelt on: 
© the mountaines,namely the Cowherds and ſbepherds,Were pre. 
© ferved ; which is a weſtigzum or Symbol of Noah with his 
© ſons,being preſerved in the Ark , which reſted on mount Ara. 
© rat, Then the pricſt goes on to-deſcribe the times before the 
flood thus : there was in times paſt before the great De- 
- ©]ugs of waters, a famous citie, which now belongs to the Athe- 
© 21435 , adorned with the beſt Laws both for war,and all c:wil 
fe which received its firſt ſeed from Tellus and Vulcan &c. 
Apain Plato de leg : fol : 675. Speaks farther hereof thus :: 
To TRA «1987 o7 pboegic PPPIna X&T HXAYEja0It- &c. There hapned many 
DeſftruFions of men by Flouds & c, where Serranus thus annotates:: 
© Plato here makes mention of a certain Floud, as if he ment 
© not that of Deacal:oz, which, without doubt was in Attica on- 
©ly , buzſome one more univerſal, in which the whole world 
was immerſed &c, By which it appears that the Deluge , of 

which-Plato makes mention was waverſal and fo.the ſame with. 
8} that 


354 The Flouds of Siſuthrus, Prometheus &c, B,y 


that of Noh. This will be farther evident by what follows. 
Fhe Several 0 SF, 4. That the ſacred florie of Noahifloud, was traductd 
omanings of among pagan writers , under the afſumed names of Xiſuthras , 
ens, in aſſerib- Deucalion, Oyges, Prometheus &tc ; and that by Tradition from. 
p + Fong? me te Jews or Patriarchs , is generally confefſed by ſuch as are 
one of their Veri® in Antiquitie, The Aj] jrians attributed the Floud to one 
own natien X:ſuthrus 5 whom they ſuppoſed to be a King of Aſyria who - 
ſent out birds to ſee itthe Floud were aſſuaged. The circum- 
ſtances of which ſtories, as delivered by Abzdenus and Alexander 
th the Polyhiſtorian make ir evident, that it was bur a Traaitton 
= —_ of that yziverſal Floud under Noah , as Euſebin; in Chront« 
with Janus, coz (edit, 2.) fol. 5. with Scaliger thereon, Thus Voſtus, de 
ning  Tadel. 1b, x, - cap. 1$. © Tothis (faieshe ) we may reter, 
6.8, 6 © that, in Alexand, the Polthiſtorian , and Abzdems 4; who re- 
© late the ſtorie of the Vaiverſal Floud, Noah is called X iſuthrvs: 

*asin Cyril, the beginning of his book againſt+ Julian the Apo- 

x © ſtate: and he addes, that the word ſeems to be 4ſſyriar. 
*: 30s Fa, of Which I oppole not ; ſceing we find the like word Þ? 
it to Xiſu- © 212, whence TIM mezuza the poſt of a door of threſbold , 
thrus * as Deur, 6. 9. From ziz' or zuz, as it fignifies the poſt or 
© threſhold of a door, by an Azxadiploſis, comes X1ſuthrus : and . 

* thus was Noah called being as it were the threſhold or door 

. 1, e, the beginning of all things after the floud, 2, The Ezyp- 

2. T6* E209” tians aſcribe this general Floud of Noah, to Prometheus. So 
as Drodor, Ib, 1. tels us © that whilſt Prometheus retgned in 
< Eyypt, the greateſt part of men were deſtroyed by a floud &c. 

That Prometheus was aſymbol of Noah we have in Bovk, 2. 

3: Toe The) ,Þ.p. 5.9. 4 proved out of Voſius, and others 3. The Theſalians 
calion make Deucalios to be the perſon, who eſcaped the Floud, The 
ſtorie whereof, as mentioned by Apollodorus , is exaaly paral- 
le] with that which the Scripture gives of Noah; & with ſame 
tranſmuration of names w:z of Dexcalion into Noah, and of 


Perreſ/us into Ararat &e may be cafily identified therewith. 4. 


mans to Ogy- 


£5 The-4henians afſcribe the Fluito O3)2e5; nor that the F _ 


= 
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of Oyges and Deacalion were particular Deluges , as many lup- 


poſe ; but as Deucalion was of Eldeft memorie in Theſale, lo: 


was Ogyzes at Athens ; and fo the Floud, as being of matter 
of greateſt Ant:quitie , was,on the ſame account,in both placcs, 


attributed to both thele. And who knows not , how common: 


it was with. the Grecraxs to attribute that to their own Coun- 


trey, Cities, and Perſons which belonged to-fome Ortental' 


Perſons or Places, Thus did they corrupt the Traditions touch- 
ing the Floud ; as Stillingf. Orig, $. ib. 3 chap, 5, Seb, 5. 
well obſerves. 

$. 5. Bochart ,. in his preface toPhaleg about the begin- 
ning, rs fully to this purpoſe , thus : ©Alſo the Ethnick 
© writers in many things agree with Moſes, To ſearch this mat- 
©ter a little at the bottom. ; the fame of the Flozd wherein a 
© few only remaining , the reft of men periſhed, was diffuſed 
©amoneſt all Nations. The Hieropolitans Cin Lucian Dea Syra) 
© frame #large Hiſtorie thereof, and that drawn out of their 
© own Archives, every way parallel to Moſes*s Narration ; -ex-- 


*cepting that,in ſtead of Noah , thename Deucalios is ſubſti- 
roſus, Polyb7- 


'<rnted. Plutarch makes mention ofa Dove ſent forth out of the 


Pagan 


trons touching; 


the Floyd 


Abydenus, B2« 


© Ark &c, The ſame Abjdexus, From whom allo we learne , och "= of 
©that the Ark reſted in Armenia and that the Reliques thereof Noabs Flud: 


Eare yerextant there : which is alſo taught by Beroſus and Pol)- 
© hiftor , and Nicholas D«maſcenus, Epiphanius alfo affirmes , 
*that they were to be ſeen in his time &c. The like Bochart in 
in his phaleg, lib, r,cap. 4. Allo Voſfius Iſago :-Chronolog, diſſert. 
4, cap. 2, and 3; And Grotius, Annotat.. in lib. 1, de Vert. 

elig : &e, where we have many. concurring Teſtimonies ok: 
the moſt Arctents, touching the univerſal {Floud and its tradi-. 
tional notices amongſt the Pagans. So Beroſus make mention 
of the Floud and Ark wherein Noah was preſerved: and: 
Alexander the Polyhiſtorian the preſervation of Animals in the 
Ark, Martinius (Hiſtor : Sinic © 1b, x. pag. 12 ) tells us, that: 
there is great mention of the Flaud amonz ft the Sinicke writers &c. 


Sed, 65. 


— © 


» 


— 
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$. 6. Ozen Theoloz, lib, 2. cap. 3. pag. 150. Speaks ex 
preſſely thus : © Thin many tings concern the Fleud were 
* exrracted out of the facred text, every one ſees: Toſephas, Antiq, 
© lib. x, cap, 4, Relates like things out of Hieronymes Egyp- 
© tius, Beroſus , Mnaſeus , Nichols , Damaſcenus, The {ume 
© Euſebius in his Chronicon, out of Abydenus, and Alexander Pa- 
* hhiſtor, But many ofthe firſt Mythographers confound the Vie 
© werſal Deluge , with that particular Floud of Deucalion, or with 
© that of Ogyges (which long preceded) fo thatPolteritie could un- 
* derſtand neither one nor "tother. To5an.de Laet de origin, Gent 
* American: bib, 1, pag. 115 ) acquaints us* thas there isa con- 
* ſtant Tradition of the Floud amongſt the Indians, both in 
New France, Peru 8c. But none ſpeaks more fully on this Ar 
gument than Preſton , on the Attributes of God , Serm. 3. 
pag, 9. 53. E ii, 24, © The 24, Argument { laies he) by 
< which we confirme the {7uth of the Scriptures , is taken from 
© the Teſtimonies, thar are given to them by our enemies, the 
© Gentiles themſelves being Judges. As to inſtance in the £& lou4, 
© there are many that have made mention of it. Thoſe Flouds, 
© that are related by the ancient Greek Hiſtorians, come ſo near 
©it , thar they mult needs haue the relation of it from the 
_ © Tews, They have mingled it wth many falſhooJ1s : we have 
© not the writings of them , but tragments in the writings of 0+ 
i © thers « as of Alexander Polhiſtor in Joſephas, and Cyril : They 
© ſay that there was a great floud, and that there: was one Niſuras 
to whom Saturns reveled it , and bad him make an Ark; and he 
aidſu, and gathere1 ſome of all beaſts into it 4 and that the Ark 
Wok mon. nds is Armenia; anl t1at the ſragments of u: are in Heliopolss 
rie preſerved and thus Preſton, : 
_ =_ S. 7. As for the memorie of Nah, it was preſerved amoneſt 
cars, Oannes, 42czent Heathens, under ſeverall aTumed names: as among t 
HON >» Chinexſes, hepylcd under the name of Proncuus; wno is by them 
yeni faid to 44 ve eſcavel abn? with his Familie: among the Challe» 
us ans, anderthe Pable of Oazaes; wio had part ofa £;ſb and ” 
@ 


— 
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of Man: as alſo amoneſt the Aſſzriars, under. the title of X':ſu- 
thrus, as before. Among the Egyptians and Theſſaloutans , Noahs n 
memory was preſerved under Be Symbol of Prometheus g aSin 

like marmer among? the Peloponneſtani he was ſtiled Phoroneuss 
whom Phoronides cals rarien 7 a3 gairar, the Father of men , or the 
Protoplaſt, Agninc, among the Grecrans and Romans, Noah paſ- 

ed under many fabulous titles; as of Saturze , whom Bochart 

(phaleg, li6,x. cap.1 ) parallcls with Noah in 14 particulars as 

before-in our G-nea's;1e of Saturue, Buuk 2. chap.1, Sef. 6, He 

was called alſo [azus, as ſome think from j''; becauſe-of Noahs Fanzs. 
planting Vines : and that which confirmes the ſame tis, that Ja- 

zus was characerized, t&rfrozs, one that had a double forehead 

looking news 4 inice forward and backwardzas Noah ſaw two 

Ages. Moreover M acrot:zs tels, us, that Jazvs was ſhiled Corſe 

T:45 4 cor. ſerendo : becauſe he was the Seminarie of Mainkind': 

which is parallcl to Noah. * Again fome make Bacchas the a 4s before 
ſamc with Noa; in that Bacchus 1s fail to be twice 97ne , the _ chap 
Planter of Vines &c. That Dexcalion and Oz1ges were the fame © 
with Ne44, we have alrcady proved, Sce mure of Nuahs E:h- 

aick Names in Dicki;ſ.zs Delphi Phamcizantes Diatrib, de Noe 

wominibus Erhaicts, Stllingf, Origen,S, look 3. chap.q. Sets 8. 

and chap. 5. Sef.5.8. 

8. 8. Yea we find ſome memorie not only of Noah, but alfo Noabs Dove. 

of the Raven and Dove (ent forth by Noah, preſerved in ſome 

fragments amongſt Pagaz writers, Þ So Bochart in his Preface to b Thus Sandi. 
Hijtor. de Animal, Sacris , tels us, © that peradventure to the 7 _ 

* Raven {cnt forth by Noah, belongs the Greek Fable of rhe Ra- Foes Wh 

da. | , 
* ven ſent forth by Apoo, which returned not *all after the figges of a Loc "pay 
* were ripe. But more expreſly in the ſame Preface , Bochart NY 
© affirmes, © that of this hiſtorie of the Dove ſent forth by Noah, makes menti- 
< there are very cvidert weftigia or charaers to be found in 222, *h*Dne 
« Abjaenus, Plutarch , and the Arabian &c. To conclude this'f Noar's. 
Jaenus, FIararch , and tne 7401485 JE, 10 CONCIUUE NILS of Noah's 

diſcourſe of the Fon; we have a concile, yet clear Hypotipo/ſis or «K+ 
Agumbration given ot it by Ovid, Met, I1b,1, Fab. 7, 
Fit frazor & denſs funduntur ab ether 1.imbi 

Fe ns A aa ice 


© + 
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{ee mere in Seneca lib.y, Queſt. cap.27, And Auzuſt, de Civit, 
Dei,1i6,18.c.12,with Cabo, Feoe! thereon. 


—— 


SM 


— 


CHAP, VII. 


Embmick Stories of the Worlds Conflagration, The laſt 
Judgment, Mans future Immortal ſtate, from 
ſacred Oracles, 


Plato of the Worlds Conflizration, The Stoicks #2vywar 
from the [ews. Teſtimonies ancicnt & Moderne to confirme the 
ſame, 2.Pet,3.7, Tv Tg. Pagannorices of the Iaſt Judge- 
ment, The Jewiſh opinion of the Seven Thouſandth year to be the 
aay of Tudgment. Plato's thouſand years from Jewiſh Tradiri- 
on. The opinion of Plato touching the Souls Immortal ſtare, 
which he acknowledyeth was conveinhed by ancient Tradition. 


Thales, Pherecydes, axd others touching the Souls Immartal:- 
16, 


IvF Aving demonſtrated what evident Notices and Tra4:- 

trons the Pagans had of the firſt Deluge, or DeſtruQi- 
on of the old World by Water, we now-proceed to ſhew, what 
diſcoveries thcy had of the la(hCorflazration or Diſ[olutioz of the 
World by Fire, with the day of judgment enſuing, and rhat in 
Imitation of Scripture Tradition, or Sacred Prophecte.. As ſor the 
Worlds Difſol::ioa by Fire,that it was well known to the T-ws, 
(though we find no mention thereot-in the old Teſtament ) we 
may ſately conjeRure: becauſe we find it mentioned in a book 
called Cedrus Libani : allo Peter in his ſecond Epiſtle 
to the diſperſed Tens , chap. 3. v.g, lo, 11, makes mention 
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of a promiſe touching the day of the Lord , wherein all things 


ſbould be ar ftolwed &'c. which poſſibly refers to Excchs prophecie Fade 14-15: 


-of the laſt Judgment mentioned by Judeyv.14,15, & that Pagan 
writers received their Contemplations of the world's Diſvolution by 
fire, fro ſome Ocacles,originally J-wiſp,{cems evident, The Poets 


in their fitions, make Prrha the wife of Dexcalion : whereby 
thc y ſhmbolically ſioritie unto us, that as the world was formerly 
deſtroyed by Water , lo it ſhould be again ty Pire: for Ts, 


whence Pyrrha , 1131t.ics ſire, So Plata inhis Timens fol, 22. dra por 
tcls us, that the 2/047 | ::1/5itudes and Tiff olutions of the World Liewts, ; 


{yranz from Fire and } ae; + and he begins with that by Fire, 
whi.h he thus exprefictn: That file which is ſo common among (lt 
wv, touching Phaeton, th: Son of the Sua , his burning the world 
with fre, Oc : this I ſay Is pair gms ty ty Miglen, va ds tuSie 6a 2 
et 1lw, 1 x7 aexvov dorler Tegemnais, ty de pegs wire! tropinm © on me 
Tvet T0. pFoer hath the figure of a avs vn! the truth is thus there 
ſhall te a great parallaxe(or chanze) of things in Heaven and Earth, 
and in a ſhort time , agreat Dj olutton of all things upon the earth, 
}x reaſoa of much fire, Thus Plato, who here cvidemtly refers the 
fibulous ſtory of P4aetors burning the TVor1d ro the laſt confla- 
gration, So Serranus on this place: © Ir is, fates he, the common 
© opinion of the Platozi/ts, that the VVorld ſhall be deſtroyed 
© by fire : whichthey ſignific by rhe word «rzrv/gums, refinement 
by fire, Platodelivers this as the cxplication of the Egyptian Prieſt, 
in anſwer to Solas queltion about P)rrha, Phaeton,@e, Tis pol- 
ſible this Ezptian Pricſt, from whom Solo received this Tra- 
dition, was himſclf a Jew, though concealed by Plato: howee 
ver that the Tradition was originally Jewiſh , we doubt not but to 
demonltrate. 
$.'2. Ncither was this the opinion of the Platoniſts only, bur 
a'fo of ſome ather S :#s of Philoſophers, eſpecially of the Stoicks, 
who generally afſerted, the dif olution of the World by fire, which 


they termed @vg=nc, eXpurgation by fire : and that in rmitation 


of, ard der3vation from the Tews. So $ eneca, Queſt, Natural. 
Aaa 2 2.12. 


— 


The Stoicks 


TY goers, 


2 Pet.3.7, 
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3.13. The Worlds period ſhall be by fire, The like Seneca Epift, de 
Confotar, a4 Polhb. fol. 64. © There are ſome things that threaten. 
*ruineto the VVorld: and this world , which comprehends 
*all things divine and human, ſhall, if we may believe it, 
© one day be diffipated, and immerſed in irs old confuſion and 
* darknos, Again fol.92.he (peaks more plainly thus. © And when 
* thetime ſhall come,wherein the world being to be renewed, 
* mult extinguiſh it ſelt, all rhings ſhall fall by thcir own power, 
* and the ſtars (hall ruſh upon rhe ſtars;and- 2)! matrer burning in 
* one fire; what ever now (hincs in the World ſhall then Burne. 
* Grotius in his Aanotat, on 2.Pet, 3.7.4cquaints us. that Seneca 
* had theſe Traditions from the $torcks, who called this final diſſo= 
* lution of the World by fire, «r/g-21. This Z-.0, of Citrium, re- 
* ceived from tne Plenicians, For Cittium was a Colonic of the 
© Phentcians in Cyprus, Heraclitus received the ſame from the P,- 
© thagoreans,Rythagoras had it fron the Jews. There-is a mention: 
© ofthis Traditoz inthe book called Cedrus Libant :. as God in 
* times paſt let Tooſe the raines to the waters,. ſo will he again let them 
> looſe to fire, So Sophocles 
"Orar Tvegze ua Fnouvey gdow 

| OTY Xgv owr@- aidig 
Heraclitus's opinion hereof is related by Diogenes Laertias in his 
life thus, we i) x40 ;a6y panrdipat. Tt airy & Fveys Xf THAW MTVgNOU, There 
& one World, and that produced of fire, and ſhall he againreduced 
into fire, O vid Metam:lub,1. fab, 7, expreſſcth. this lat confla- 
oration thus : 

Ee quogs in fatis reminiſcitur affare tempus , 

Quo mareq43-tellus,correptaj; regia cali 

Ardea',g& Mundi moles operoſa laboret. 


La8aatius thinks this prang from the Sibyls prophecies: but theſe,. 


at lea't as now 2x'ant,ſeem ſpurious, I ſhould rather conclude 
that all thele E n:ck Stories of rhe lat conflagration , owe thelr 
Original to ſome Jewgh Tra {1110365 as. it may appear by what 


follows. . : 
I Sed... 
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$. 3. Beſides what of ſervations we have made out of Hea> 


then writers; we have the ſame confirmed by Chriſtians , both 


ancient and moderne, Minuttus Felix obſerves this ty have been 
the general perſuaſion of Storcks, Epicureans , and Plato: his 
words are (pag.110.) theſe. * Among the Stoicks it 1s a con- 
© ſtant opinion that the humor being conſumed, this world ſhall 


Teſtimonies © 
Ancient _ 


Modern touch 


© turne into fire : and the Epicureans have the ſame ſentiment ing the Worlds 
© of the conflagratron of 'he Elements, and of the ruine of the Vn;.. rnfieeratine 


© verſe. Plato faies , that the parts of the world ſhall now be 
© drowned, and at another time burned , &c. And that theſe 
Prophetick diſcoveries of this final Conf! agration, were diffuſed a- 
morg{t the G-atiles, from ſacred Oracles oniginally , ts confir- 
med by what we find to this pnrpoſe in Azyraldus , Theſes Sal- 
mur, par,z. de Reſurrettione,paz.890, © Some ſhadow (laies he) 
© ofthis truth touching the ReſurreRion , (cews to have been 
© apprehended by rhoſe , who, inrimes paſt held , the world 
© ſhould be purged ty fire, which the S!0zcks called tonvgam, pu- 
© rification by fire; whence they affirmed it ſhould be ſo reſtored, 
© as that every one ſhould receive a new life. And although this 
© may ſeem to be fercht from Zeno's Porch , and fo to relate to 
© thetr fate; yet the S teicks derived it from elſewhere, for Zoro- 
& 1ſter was of the ſame opinion,as Clemens Alexandrinus Strom.s . 
© and Dregenes Laertinus affirmes, that N_ » 4 Peripatetic k 
© Philoſepher, drew the fame from the Diſcipline of the Mags. 
* Again Clemens Alexandrinus attributes the ſame perſuaſion ro 
& Heraclitus, who received it from the Barbarick Philoſophie 1.0. 
© from a certain conſent of all thoſe men, which-amongſt various 


© Nations paſſed for Wiſe men, VVhich ſeems to: have flowed 
© originally hence, that God tn times paſt indulged his people 
© with ſome knowledge of the Deſtru#:on and | / Fapori. of the 
© Vniverſe, Thus Amyraldus, That by the Barbarick Philoſophie, 
whence Heraclitus derived thele notions of the final conflagration, 
mult be meant the wiſdome of the Jews, we have hereafter (part. 
. 2, book 1, chap, 2,) proved, 


Aga 3 cef. 
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$. 4. But none ſpeaks more fully to this preſent purp5ſe than 

& Pet. 3: 7-rotins in his Arnetat on 2. Pet. 3. 7. 7 mtr] © This 

© ſaics he is' a moſt ancient Tradition confirmed by Chriſt: we 

© have teſtimonies of this Tradition in H/taſpes, the &':b3es, and 

© Sophoclesz alſo in Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, as we have ſhewn in 

© our Axnotates ad lib, 1. de, weritate Chriſt, Relig, about the 

* theend. 4x Indicium whereof we haveinthe obſervation of 

© the Aftrologers , touching the epproach of the Sun towards the 

© earth + of which ſec Copernicus, Revolutionum 1ib, 3, cap, 16. 

* &c. Then he concludes thus. © Theſe Celeſizal fires being 

* jumbled rogether with the Subterraneous;. thence that fizal 

© Conflagration, ſo fatal to the world , ſhall ariſe ; as formerly 

* the Flov4 from the coalition of the Celeſtial raters,and the Sut- 
© terraneous &c. 

= —I_ $.5 .Neither were the Heathens without many breken 1raditi- 

robe ons concerning the laſt [udgement , which we may no way doubr 

were conveighed to them ,originally, fromthe Jew!ſEChurch or ſa- 

cred fountain, The Tews had'clear Notices of the laſt judgement, 

which was to enſue upon the worlds Coflagration , and that, as 

we may prclume, trom Exocks Prophecie common amongſt 

them, as [ude intimates vv. 14. 15. or from other Divine Re- 

velations, And more particularly, the Jews had a common and 

Fude.14- 15- famous Tradition of. the worlds' duration 6000. years , aud the 

7000, year to be the day of Iudgement &c, of which fee Auguſt, 

ae civit, Dei lib, 22, cap. 7. and Lud, Vives thereon : alſo 

Mee Dzatr, 4. pag. 476 to 491. Bronghton likewile, in his 

P-:ncipal Poſttions paz, 14. aflerts rhe ſame ovt of the Tewiſn 

the Tow? Rubbins wiz, that the world at the 6000 year by the old expe Aa- 

he tion , in all likel}hao4 ſhall ead, So Mede ( Diatr, 4. pag. 490) 

the 5000 faith * it is true the primitive Fathers, eſpecially thoſe that be- 

i of Tale * Leved the Chilial , conceived the world ſhould laſt and the 

een * church therein lab,ur 6050 years and that the 7000 ſhould 

© be the day of Tedzement, and Sabbath, in which the S aints ſhould 

© reizn with Chriſt their Lord, according to the Jewiſh perſuaſion. 

| Now 
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Now that the Heathens had ſome fragments and Traditions 
hereof , may be cvinced out of Plato de repub, lib, 10. fol. 
621, where = thus P7:loſoph12:th © Seing the ſoul is Immor- 
* tal and patientot labor , we muſt , by a kind of pleaſing vio- 
© lence,tollow on towards the Celeſtial blifſe , that we may be 
* friends to our ſelves, and the Gods, and ViRrs in that long 
paſlage of the thouſand years 8&c. His own words are theſe , 
X irfads *% & T5 xtra rogers WW doOmubape iv reriups 
may live happily here, and in the thouſand years when we come to 
them, Here Plato makes mention x%7%: mgeias > of a paſſage of a 
thouſand years which comes very near the fornamed Tepiſh Tra- 
dition of the 7000 year being the day of Judgment ; whence 
ſprang that notion of Arm Platonicws the Platonick year , which 
I take tobe rhe ſame with , or at leaſt a corrupt imitation of 
the Jewiſh 7500 jear . wherein they place the day of Iadoment. 
Again Plato, in the {aine 1ib, 10 de Repub. fol, 614, mentions 
a Phenician or E yp:ian Fable of Gods righteous Iudgment in that 
great Platonick year, his words foHlows : © Truly I will relate to 
© theea Fable of Herus Armznus, an excellent perlonape, of the 
* Stock of P.umphilius; who being raiſed from the dead , re- 
© lated thoſe things he ſaw in Hell. He faid therefore , that 
© after his ſoul was ſeparated from his bode, he travelled with 
© many, and came into a certain Divine place, in which 
© he ſaw two hiatus's or breaches of carth very near unto himzalſo 
© ewo others above in heaven, Between theſe htatus's there fate 
* judges z who after they had paſſed judgment on the ſouls of 
© men deceaſed , commanded the juſt ro aſcend on the righe 
* hand, into the upper place of Heaven , with the monuments 
© oftheir judgment hung before them : bur the unjuſt, on the 
© contrary, they comanded to paſle to the lett hand , into the 
* lower place , with »emoires of all that they perpetrated in 
* their lite time, hanging behind them. Thus Pla:o: and Serra- 
© zus on this place addes, that Plato here, to demonſtrate 
* the juſt judgment of God , brings a certain wit fable ( or 


aTiNoP1 


The Platonick 
year an Image 


the day of 
, that we Judgmews. 


364 A Catholick fame of the Souls immortalitie, B, 3 


©<ri9w ) taken from the Dorine of the Ezyptians or Phenict« 
© ans, That Plato derived theſe his contemplations of the laſt judg- 
ment from theMoſaick Dofrine, is rationally argued by Lad. 
Vroes , in Augutt de civit dei lib, 22, cap. 28, Thus Euſebius 
"my ( 1b, 2, prepar. evans, ) ſuppoſcth that Plato received by Tra- 
$ © dition, 3h the Myſaick doctrine, both the mutation of the 
5 * world, and the ReſurreF/on,and the judgment of the damned in 
: © Hel. For Plato relatcs , that time being expired, rhe terrene 
ſtock of mankind ſhould come under a DeteQion; and the 
* world (hould be agitatcd with unworted manners; yea ſhaken 
* with the valt DeſtruQion of all living things : then, alter ſome 
* time, it ſhould be again (erled by the endeavor of the ſupreme 
3 D yr P 

*:Ged, who , that the world might not fal in pieces and pe- 
© riſh, will again ceceive the Government thereof, and adde to 

* it Eternal youth and Immortalitie. 
$. 6. Yeathere ſcems to have been a Catholick fame and Tra- 
val frae- dition diffuſed amongſt mankind touching the Reſurretcor, Laft 
Ments f the Tudoment , and Immortali'ie of the Soul which could not, as 
Re _ we may rationally conceive , have its original from any other, 
—_ dT. 1ave the ſacred fountain-of Iſrael, Socrates is brought in by Plato, 
ewortall State { in Phedoze fol, 91 ) philcſophiziig on the ſouls ſubſiſtizg and 
 &f the Soul, 2,yation after the Bodics diflolution + and upon a ſuppoſition of 
Cebes , tizat this duration might be long , but not eternal ; S«- 
crates unde reikes to demonſtrate, that mens Souls endure for ever. 
Hts words Are Kifrc fs por (£17 TET0 FT {+449t fury xogetr 2 Tov, gonlatigyy 
2 Tye +uxlw owuarE* aNe Tidk dior Trarl;, 3 Tora I autre, Y Foe 
Mis nalatgilacs 5 $vxi , 75 Juror open xaTRALITH OE vu) UTH 4TONY mT gy N 
&vTs Wro Savraros Suxrs Duh ggee ined ops y ati dronysfuirey dv TavuTate 
Cebes truely ſeems to grant this un'o me, that the ſoul is more laſting 
thas the Lode 3 but this remains uncertain to all, whether the ſoul, 
after the conſumption of maz.y bodies , it ſelf having put of the laſt 
botte periſheth &c. Uponthis Queſtion Socrates begins a new 
Bilpute , and proves, that the ſoul never periſheth z becauſe it was 
ſpiritual , and wirorianres, What Plats means by his ew TOxivuTo; T 
4 ; Cu 


C. ". Tlato's Aſſerting the Souls Immonrtalitie; - 36 5 


well explained by Alc:xous of Plato's DoRrine, cap, 25 : 'Avrmin- 
Te, 8 6s 8c, Plato ſaith that the ſoul was ſelf mobrle becauſe it hath 
an innate or connate life , ever aftng of it Jelfe, Fatther Plato, in 
his Timew, Philebus, Phadrus, Mino, Books of common mwealth,and 
epiſtles, over and again proves the Immortalitie ofthe ſoul, Yea 
Ariſtotle himſelf , albeit in his 1b, 1. de Anima, he ſeems v0 
rejc& his Maſter Plato's «viximew, yet elſewhere he ſeems in- 
clincd to aflert the ſouls 1m:mortalitie,, ſo lib, 1, de anima text. 
4. he deſcribes the Soul «r«l3 4 «utyJ dra » tobe wid of paſiion 
and mixture 1, &, Simple and incorruptible, So again textu 57, 
I py aieInTixay 2% rev wydae © o NN rhe yg: what " ſenſible i5 C07 
poreal ; but the mind us ſeparate i. e, incorporeal and ſpiritual , 
whence he concludes textu 19, 20, xv A je vc. The mind 


alone 1s ſeparate, what ever it be & this alone 1s immortal & eternal, 


See more of this Toh. Grammat pref. ad Ariſt, de Anim, and Voſ, 


Tasl. lib. 'r. &, to. Plato in Phedo tels us that © men ſhould mere f — 
© revive; and from the State ofdead- become living , and the Reſwreflim, 
© ſouls of dea& men ſhould remain, and that, in thoſe who were —F _ 
. © good , better , but. in thoſe who were bad , worſe. Again, — hae 


Plato (or who ever elſe were the compoler) epiſt. 7. gives us 
fome account of the conveyance of theſe Traditions, touching 
the Souls final Iudgment and Immortalitie, His words are 
Ti6i$479a SN rue &'s &7C, We muſt alwates grve credence tothe Anci= 
ent and Sacred Traditions , which declare unto us , that the ſoul 
is immortal, and that it hath Judges, and recetveth great Judgment 
when tis ſeparated from the badie; This neuaic 2 ive Nipe, ancient 
and ſacred word, or Tradition , whereby they came to under. 
ſtand rhe Immortalitic of the ſoul and its futureſtate, Plato,clſe 
"where ( as we have obſerved ) ftiles #2 filauirige nie, a 
Divine and more ſure word, Forhaving proved the ſouls Im- 
mortalitie &c, by the'beft rational arguments he could proe 
duce, -he concludes , there was 4 Divine 8nd more ſure word or 
Tradition whereby it might be known : This Divine and more ſure 


. © word, wasno other than the Divine Scriptures, termed 2. Peter, 


1.19 4 more ſure word ah aan ſhall hereafter prove. 
Bbb | The 


365 Philoſophers aſſert the Bodies Reſurrefion, B, 3, 


The firſt Founders of Grecian Philoſophie Thales, Pherecydes , 
#® and Pythazoras, ( who much ole in oriental, and Iewiſh 
Traditions) were very poſitive in their Aﬀertions , touching 
the ſouls Immortalitie: Plutarch, 19 de Placent. Phileſ : making 
mention of Thales and Pjthagoras their Heroes or Daemoxs , 
faics they held them to be N649247 piveg uxac Tay 09 [44.1067 Souls ſes 
parate from bodies, Moreover Plato's fable of the fouls Deſcent 
afcenſus ani- Into. the bodie , and Aſcent again unto Felicitic ſeems borrow- 


gy 1 pr d from Moſes. Thales Mileſiws the Head ofthe Jonick P4:lo- 
Plato-a Noſe ſophers defined the ſoul vor «6 xirrr 4 duloximewr > 4 being almaies 
RE DE mobile and ſelf mobile, And Duogen: s Laertins (aies of this Tha- 
cenf. [. 2.x, des Trad 2 durir my ror einer abavala; war Yhuxar Miyzn , Sore ſay,that he 
Sed. b4 mas the firſt thit affirmed the ſoul was immurtal.i, e,Thales was the 
firſt that diſcourſed philoſophically,of the ſouls Immortalitie,which 

he learned whilſt he was in Eye » by Tradition , originally 

from the leniſb Church , or Patriarchs as we have proved in 

what follows of Thales's Philoſophie. Pherecydes Syrus Pythago- 

74's maſter aſſerted the ſame rouching the ſouls 414-i2 [y2. 

awrtalitie , and future ſlate , which he received by: Tradition 
immediately from the Phenicians, (he himſelf being deſcend- 

ed-from them } but originally from the Texs,as we have endevo- 

red to demonſtrate, in the account of him & his philoſophie, Die 

Cicero: in 1. 0genes L aertius In his proem , tels 1. Ovimvumc y drafidnr Sa xars 
2 avs Mes puck we drfgemec 2. i092 dharclsr » T eoponmpus affirmed, that 
herecydes according to the Magi men ſhould rewive and be immortal, That 
od mehk the Magi Traduced this , as other pieces of their Ph:loſophie 
#he Immor- from the Church” of God ortzinally, we have endeavore to: 
witic of the proye , in what todowsof their ph:loſophie, Cxlar in his com- 
err ca ® mentaries de bello Gal,. 1ib, 1. And Valerius Maximus lib, 2. cap.. 
was after him. 6, aſſert the ſame of t1e Druides; namely that they had this par- 
_— Y ticular and ſtrong perſua;ion that the ſouls of men perilbed n0t,. Yea, 
Pythagoras, beltdes what has. been mentioned , Owen Theol. lib, 1, cap. $.. 
addes, * thatthroughout America, ithere were ſcarce any who 


* doubted. hereof; yea Tome had, received Traditions of 5 


C.8, Philoſophers aſſerting the Bodies 'Reſurrefiton, 367 
© faſt Reſurre8ion, and that before” our Europeans arrived' in 
© thoſe- parts. From whence he argues that there had abrained 
© a Catholick fame touching future Judgment , which perſuaſion 
© was accompanied with a preſumption of the ſouls Immor. 
© talitiesz which though it might be demonſtrated by reaſon ; 


© yet ſeeing it gained credence rather amongſtthe vulgar ſore 


© than among the Sop5:/its cannot be afſcribedto any other than 
Tradition 'z whence he concludes all theſe things , *cis evident, 
were conveighed throughout all mankind , from moſt ancienr 
Tradition 8c. Thas allo $ andford Deſcenſu I, 2. Se8, 84, 
tels us, that whatever the Anciems Phloſophized , touching 
the various ſtares of ſouls, in the $u7 and Moon &c, this may 
be, not without the Imitation of ſacred Scriptures , referred 
to the Heavenly manſions. And when Plutarch faies: that the 
Sun who gave the mind recerves it again; how near does this 
come to that of Solomon Eccleſe. r2. 9. The wit returnes to God 


that gave it, We may affirme the ſame ofthe Indians: Strabo , 


lib. 15 : affirmes that the Brachmans fabled the ſame with Plato, 
mg <odagries $vx3s» touching the Immortalitie of the ſoul ; and thar 
herein they did ini & rei Hypan » Symbolize in Dogmes with 


the Grecians... Yea according tothe atteſtation of Hackwell, and 


other of our Engliſh men , who viewed An. -1595 thoſe ori- 


ental parts, the Bamazes, Indian Prieſts , inhabiting Cambaia 


affirme , that the Soul returnes whence it came z, and that there 15 4 
Reſurrefjon of the bodie &c, The reſarreftion of thebodie, and 


its Reunion with the ſoul , is ſuppoſed to have: been preſerved 


and tranſmitted among the Heathen Philoſophers, under that 
corrupt perſuaſion of their ſouls wiwyWxum termed allo pimps: 
Tues, & wenypuneie, Tranſanimation, Migration from boate, -to bo« 
die and Regeneration. Which not only the Pjthagoreans , but 
alſo many other Philoſophers both oriental and more weſterne, 
maintained , as the Ezyptians. according to Herodotus , who, 
faies Pythagoras, had this Tradition from them.  Thelike Julius 
Ceſar lib. 6. affirmes of the Druides,in France, And Appianus in 
Bbbz : Celticis 


362The Giants was an imitatton of the tower of Babel B,z; 
Celticis affirmes the ſame of the Germans,Yea Toſephus Antiquit, .* 
lib, 18. cap, 2 affirmes the ſame of the Phariſees, Thus Voſtus 
[dololat.1ih,x. cap.to,lt was (faith he) the common conſent of 
Nations , that the ſoul ſubfiſted after it's ſeparation from the 
Bodie ; Yor among many there were reliques of its reconjun- 
Qion with the bodte, which we call the Reſurre&ion. But this 
they greatly corrupted in that of the w4«4/x#ns Metempſuchoſis 
&c. Thus have we demonſtrated what evident notices the Hea- 
thens had of the laſt conflagration , with the enſuing Judgment , 
and mans izzxortal late, & all from ſacred oracles & Traditions, 


"OI 


CHAP. VI, 
Of the Giants war , the Jewiſh Aſſes &c, 


F - Gen:1T.4. The building the Tower of Babel expreſſed þ 
the Pagani,under the Symbol of the Giants. V Var &c. Th, 

who were under the confuton at Babel called pigme, mien of divi« 

ded tongues, Gen. to. 8.9, 123 « Giant , thence the Giants 

2 Alſo rheCa- war.z Appions fable of the [Jews worſhipping the Golden head 
Srainſt the: of an Alle, whexce it ſpranz, Num. 19. 18. mmyn-v9 P:-jao, 
racures ww which Appion interprets the Head of an Aſſe. Tacitus's fable of 
couched under Ae; diſcovering w is tothe Tews in the Wildernes, Echnick 1- 


the ſame fas Bf $er n 
ble , "6;  mitations of Samſons. Foxc s, 4nd Jonal''s V Vhale. How theſe 
KNITS WAT, Traditions came to te corrupted. 


S. I. A ower picce of Sacre Hiſtorte refers to the Tower 

| of Babel, its Structure, and the Confuſion which hap- 

GE pened thereon, mentioned, ey, 11. 4. whereof we find'many 
*- an mit}. eemarkable Traditions lcattered np and. down. amonglt Pagan 
rion of the writers. Thus Bochart in his Preface-to P5aleg, about the mid- 
pg Ba- dle, © what follows ({: ies he) concerning the Tower of Babel, 
Gen, 1443. rs iruQure , an{tt.e.co of 4/302 of Tongues enſuing thereon, allo. 
: © of its builders being diſperſed edugpont various parts of the 
* Earth, 1s related in exprefſe words by gry ono , and Eupole- 


© rus, in Cyrillus and Exſebius, © c Bochart here proves at larges 
at 


—_ 


$ 


C8, The Giants war a fable of the builders of Babel, 365 


that upon this d1/pi/io1 the Nations were peopled by ſuch as are | 
mentioned inScripture. So in his Phaleg, [b.1. cap. 13, Bochart * 


gives us a deſcription of the Toxer of Babel, out of Herodotus,pa- 


rallel to that of the Scripture. And whereas cis ſaid Gen.11.9. - 


that *twas called Batel, Lecauſe the Lord confounded their. Lan 


gage, hence Pagan writers called thoſe of this diſperſion ,, and 


their ſucceſſors wie men of drvided tongues, So Ham, lad. 
«, gra prgymen ar0geirer generations of men having drvided tongues, i. 
e, faies Dydimus murepirs mhi gms ixhller, of men having a ditie 


ded ſpeech, So Owen Theolog, 115.3. cap, 4. © The Confuſion of 


© Tongues was about the x01. year after the Floud, ,when men 


© were made aig of divided Tongues, It has been the com- 
© mon opinion of Antiquity , thit men were called aionx from 


© that diviſion of Tongues,which they ſuffered at the building of | 
© Babel, &c. Again, Ger: 10. 8,9,” Nizrod the Head of this 


fa&ion, who were engaged in this Src ot Babel, iscalled a 


M:ghty one; where the Hebrew v.53 1gntfies a Cant or Mighty Gen-10,8,9. 
one: « def the Pocts fabulous ſtories of their Gigantomachia or | 
Gants war againſt Heaven; which is excellently deſcribed by O- 


T'ta TE. fab.s. de Gigant, 
 .. Aﬀetaſie ferunt Regnam Colefie Gipantes, 

Altaq, congefios firuxiſſe ad fidera montes, m 
Thus Stilingf. Or1959. S. book 3. chap. 5. © The Giants making 
© war againſt heaven, was only a Poetical adumbration of the de- 
© figne at the building of Babel, whole top in the Scripture Ger, 
© 11.4. isfatd to reach to Heaven ©9225 'which in the Hebrew 
© fignifies Only a great heighr 8c; The like Preſton on the Attri- 
© butes Ser.z.paz.5 3. (eait.24,) * Avzdenus affirmeth that it was 


* a common opinion , that the men whom the Earth brought 


© forth, gathercd themſelves together, and builded a great Tow- 
- £ er which was Babcl, & the Gods being angry with ir threw it 
© down, with agreat wind , and thence ſprang the contuſior-of 
©Tongues &c. 5. 

+. Others refer the ſtorie of the Giants war, to the Cananites 
cheir wer againſt the 1/raclites, BY nt de Deſcenſu Chriſti 


36 


370 The Giants war a fable of the builders of Babel. B.37 


ih1-porrd 
Jie L.1, Se8.20, © It is manifeſt, that the Poets ſucked inthis whole 
porn "er. © Hiſtorie of the Grants war, from the Hebrew Monuments, and 
quorum apud © that the war waged - againſt the Cananites , was the fountain 
nee bas < hence Greece drank moſt things, which they fable rouching 


mnfrequens 


eſt mentio, © their Giants 8c, of which ſee more B.2.C.5. Se. 3. of Hey- 


SOTS. cules parallel with Joſhua, Though the former reference of Bo- 
fuilſey Al re- thart{eem more authentich, yer we need not exclude this latter 
liquias, & of Sandford;for it is apparent that the Mythologzi(ts differed much 
” & the application of their fables, and applied the ſame to diffe= 
fingunt) ex PP - #. bs 7 

&gypro rentPerſons and times; as their humor inclined them : whence 


Lady nr we may-welallow that ſome of them (ſhould refer the Grants 


Typhonem var, to the Cananites, as'others, to the Builders of Babel. 
£lio dimt- < 7 3 Bet p | | 
cabant, Tſraelitas extitiſſe; qui (5 _ipſi ex Zgypto proceſſerunt, 0 gumg;, Anakzorum  omnium tunc tems 
poris facile Princrpem devicerunt; ejuſq; Regnum, quod Terra Gigantum vocari ſolet in ditionem 
ſuam redegerunt. Guam autem 0b canſans Dii tandem dit fuerint Iſraelites, in prompts eft explicares 
notum quippe homines pies Oo fideles. ab Hebrais appeltart OTIRT 112 7. e, filios Dei.' Hinc'ers 
£0 Priſci 1lti Greci, qyi non-mody Hebraicgs Hiſtorias &y ves getas, ſed etiam Phraſes modoſy; loguen- 


di, vel ab ipſis-Hebheis; vel a Phemcibus edofti ſunt, Iſraclitas Dei filios appeNlare didicermmnt,tan- 
dem ve © Deok. Na ſang: ni fort3-per Deos inteKexerunt non omnes Iſraelitas, ſed Moſem dint axat 
d& Foſhuam: quos ipfi privs in Deorum album nefarie cum retuliſſent, jam tum nequiſtums colebant: 


ilum Bacchi nomine, buzc 4pollinis ve Hercules. Dickinſon Delphi Pheniciz. cap.2. 


fe F &. 2.Tothis we may adde that fable of the Jews worſh 1pping the * 


/ 
7 zoping golden Head of an Aſſe in the Temple at Jeruſalem,which ſeems e- 


che 40 den vidently 2 miſtaken tradition of ſome Hebrew $ tory, Name, or 
be ef an Thing, The firſt inventor of this figment was Appron.Grammaticus 


. 


who was an Egyptian , and lived under Therm z. the occaſion 
whereof is variouſly given by the Learned, Tanaquillus Faber, of 
Catn in Normanate gives thts origination- hereof,; © There was 2 
© place ofthe Heliopolitan prefecture in 'Ezypt, where Ons buil- 
© ded a-Temple after the Jewiſh Rite called 'viis z»gi« >the Rpzor. -- 
© if Onius,and the Temple: ir ſelf was called 'ori« ig! the Temple 
© of Ontus or 01469 wich thole of Alexandria lo underſtood, as:if 
© it had been taken =» # wx, from an Aſſe worſhipedthere.; Bo- 
© chart de Animal.sS acr. 1, 2, cap.18. fol.226. gives this account 
hereof. r.\We find God (tiled in Script, 12 badad, alone foDeut; 
32. Waich being of the lame,or of; a like ſound withnnachded 
a wild Ajed of, 8.9.thcle calutaniating prof aneHeathens, byJa $ 

thx _ phemous 


C.8. The fable of the Aſſes Golden Head etc. 370 
© phemous alluſion, interpret the former by the latter. 2, © Yet be- 
© cauſe Appion was an E2yptian, I had rather ( addes Bochart ) ferch 
© the origination of this fable from the Egyptian tongue; wherein ns 
© is the ſame with © #@- az Aj]e: whence thoſe profane Gentiles inter- 
© pret what is attributed to God, N«um.9.18,20,23.0c. mi 2 Pi- 
< jaoto ſignific an Aﬀſe, For the Ancients founded Tm ba pi-juo or me: 
© piexo as in Porphyrie, Wherefore when the Egyptians read in the ſa- 
© cred Scripture, or often heard from the Jews ) that the Prieſt con- 
© {ulred in the SanRuarie or holy place, mi 'Þ pi-jao,the mouth of the 
* Lord, and that pi-jao ſaid &c. they impiovſly teigned that pies 7. c, 
* in the Egyprian tongue an Aﬀe, was worſhipped by the Jews, Thus: 
Bochart. Owen Theolog. lib.s .c.to. pag.379. retcrs this fable to Arons 
| Calf. His words arc theſe. © From Arons calf ſume tyvok occaſion of 

© coining that famous figmenr of an Afes golden head,worſhipped 
*by 77, 52 ir-the Temple at Jeruſalem, Tis poſſible this fable of 

the Jews worſhipping the head of an Aﬀſe,might have its riſe from 
that Prophecie touching the-Jewiſh Mef1as' riding on an Aﬀe as Ger. 
49.11. of which before. | 

$.3. We may rcter hercto, what is mentioned by Tacitus and Plu- Tacitus's 
tarch, touchins the Jews; who when they thirſted in the VVildernecs, fe, "_ - 
had els diſcovered to them by Aſſes, whereof He:nſius gives us this ving wels 
account. © I do no way doubt ({aies he) bur that this error ſprang 9,24 , 
© from Azachroniſme , and confuſion of Hiſtories : which I ſu ppoſe gin 
might have its riſe, from what they had heard touching» the Aﬀes Afes i ihe 
© cheek wherewith Sax:ſoz flew a thouſand men;and from whence by OY 
© Samſons prayers there ſprang a fountain 8&c.Bur Bochart,de Animal. 
S,part.1.1:b.,2.c.18.fol.227. gives this account of this fable, © VVe 
© conceive, that 1acttus affirming | cm grex aſinorum agreſtium e paſiu 

© 2 rupem nemore opacam concefitt, ſecutus Moſes conjetura herbidi ſolt 
© largas aquarum wvena aperit] does hereby deſcribe the deſert of Elim 
© wherein, after long thirſt, the 1ſraelites had fainted,had not God by: 
© amiracle,ſweetned the bitter waters, and at length in the Palme-- 
© tree ſhade, opened ſo many fountains, as there were Tribes of the 
© people, Exod.15.27, Elim, in the Hebrew pR, fignifies Fields, 
© Bur Joſephus, Antiq.l,3.c.1. for Elizs,reads i», as if it had its origi- Exd-35., | 
© ginal from 4ſes, For among the Aſſ1r1ans 11im ſignifies 4ſ onde i wy." 

. TAET 


B.3. 
p * *% rrupted, 

T0; ns came to he co ' q 
* How Jewiſh Traditio lare touching rhe Aſc 
I7* | ich Platarch and T acitus relate, hence,yea Or 
© ther this fable,which ? the ]-ws in the deſert ſprang nence,) 

. - ains ro W | ' 6 
page fo rh to Jnee- Bu: ele which were of J-iſb 
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1. The gradual decay of knowledge, and increaſe of Barba- 
riſme. 2: The gradual increaſe of Idolatrie. 3. The confuſion of 


Lanewages. 4. The fabulouſnes of Poets. The particular cour- 
ſes which the 21ytholegift; took, to diſguiſe ancient Traditions, 
were 1. By attributing what was done by the great founders of 
Mankind, to ſome of their own Nation; 2s Noah's floud to Deus 
calion, &c. 2, By taking the Idiom of the Oriental Langiiages 
ina proper ſenſe. 3- By altering the names in ancient Traditions. 
4. In Equivocal phraſes, by omitting the ſenſe which was more 
obvious and proper, and aſſuming that which was more remote 
and fabulous. 5,By aſcribing the Actions of ſeveral perſons to 
one, who was the firſt or chief of them. Of all which more ful- 
ly hereafter, 


— — — 


CHAP. IX 


Pagan Laws imitations of Fewiſh, 


Dent. 4. 5,6. Jewiſh Laws the ſanwwe of Pagan, as Plato, Dio- 
dorus &c. The Grecian Laws traduced from the Moſaick, 
Plato of the Grecian Legiſlators. Minos's Cretizn Laws 
originally from the Jews. Lycurgus and Solon received their 
Laws originally from the Jews. Plato's Laws of Jewiſh origine: 
Hws College from the Fewiſh Sanedrim. So likewiſe his or- 
dering of Prieſts, Excommunications &'c. Roman Laws de- 
rived from the Tews. Numa Pompilius, Pythagoras, 4nd Za- 
leucus received their Inftitutes from the Moſaick. 


IP! HA Aving gone through many ancient pieces of Mytholo- 


gle, and pagan ſtories; and demonſtrated their Tradu- 
Fion from ſacred Hiſtorie, we now proceed to a fifth piece of 
Philologie, which regards Human Laws; which, we doubt not, 
Ccc bur 


Pagan Laws 


Dext. 4:56, 
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but to FOR hy had their original in derivation from, and 
imitation of Divine Laws, communicated to the fewiſh Charch, 
This may be firſt demonſtrated from that great Prophetick 0. 
racle or PredifHon, laid down by the ſpirit of God, Deur.4.5.,6. 
Behold 1 have taught you ſtatutes and[udements, even as the Lord 
my God commandeth me-keep therefore, and ao them, for this is 
your wiſdom, andyour underſtanding in the fight of the Nations, 
which ſhall hear all theſe ſtatutes, and ſay, Surely this great Nation” 
is awiſe and underſtanding people, As if he had ſaid, theſe $t4. 
tutes and judements,which I bave imparted to you, as the mouth 
of Goa, the great Legiſlator, carry ſo much of equzitie and wiſ- 
dom in them, that the very blind Heathens, upon notices given 
of them, ſhall greatly admire, and readily embrace them, as be- 
ing the moſt exaR 7des and platforme for the government of 
their civil Policies and Soczeties. 

S. 2. That pagan Laws were derived from the Divine fa. 
tuter impoſed on the Fewiſh Nation, may be demonſtrated from 
the very confeſſtons of pagan Legiſlators themſelves, plato de 
Legibus lib.q. confeſſerh, that all Laws came from God, and 
that no mortal man was the founder of Laws. His words are, 
Sm Þ wnlv8 rowrav wider CC. No mortal man ought to inſti- 
tute any Law, i. e. without conſulting Come Divine Oracle. 
Whenceall the fiſt Legiſlators, Minos, Licwrem, Numa, Z 4- 
lewcus &c- pretended, they received their Laws from the Gods 
Apollo, Minerva, &c. though indeed they were but broken Tra- 
dition; of thole Inſtitutes, which were impoſed on the 7ewiſþ 
Church by the God of 1ſrael. This is well obſerved by owes, 
(Theol. lib.4.cap.4 p42.332,) * The wiſer of the Heathens knew 
* full well, that all Righc and Power derived its origine trom 
* God himſelf. For whereas all power is wr' w+yl, ſeated in 
© God, they moſt righcly ſuppoſed, thit none could be duely 
© partaker thereof but by himz and thence they judged it moſt 
* equal, that all Zaws impoſed on the ſocietie of the people, 
* ſhould flow from his Divine inſtitution. This Truth they ei- 
ther 
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« ſaw or heard to be conſigned in the Moſaick rowiena, Legiſlati- 
© on, Hence the moſt famons Legiſlators amongſt the Gentiles, 
© Zalencwus, Lycurgus, Minos, and Numa feigned, that they recei- 
« ved thoſe Laws, whereby they intended co oblige the people, 
« from I know not what Gods; viz. Numa pretended he had 
© his Laws from the Nymph «e#2erz4, in the Arecine Grove; 
* Mino: trom Fupiter, in the Crerenſian Den, Lycurgus from A- 
@ polo, at Delphw, Zaleucur irom Minerva. Neither indeed 
« qo theſe figments owe their original to any other, than ſome 
* common tame, or Tradition of this 7ſrae/itzck Legiſlator. 

S. 3 Yeaitſeems very evident, and that from the confefſt- 
on of pagan writers themſelves, as well as from Few-and Chr: 
ſtians, That the Moſaick inſtitutes or Laws were of all, moſt an- 
cient, and the fountain of the choiceſt Pagan Conſtitutions, or 
Laws. Thus Diodorus Siculus. Biblioth.lih, 1. According to that 
ancient inſtitution of Life, which was in Egypt, under the Gods 
and Heroes in thoſe fabulous times, it is ſa:d, that Moſes was the 
firſt, who perſuaded the people to uſe written Laws, and to live 
thereby, Mav( lu arſra v 75 Jury Wye, x, To Cim ingroremy wynwrdbeuory 
Moſes, a man commemorated to have been of a great ſoul, and well 
ordered life. Thus Diodorus; whereof we have this explication 
given us by Mariana the Jeſuite, in his preface ro Geneſis. 
© Moſes, after the invention of Letters, was the firſt of all that 
* perſuaded the people to uſe written Laws: which is produced 
* by Cyril out of Diodorvs, 1ib.t.contra Fulian, There was in E- 
* -ypt, amongſt the Fews, a certain man of great mind and life, 
* called Moſes,who firſt perſuaded the peopleto uſe Laws. Thus 
alſo Owen, Theolog.lib 4.cap.q * There is none {ates he) who 
hath caught, that there were amongſt mankind any written 
© Laws more ancient than the Moſaick, Neither 1s it confirmed 
* by any authentick Teſtimonie, that there were any ſtated laws, 
* although unwritten (beſides the dictates of right reaſon) con- 
* ſtituted by the people for their government, before the 20- 
* faick Age. But that the fame of the Moſaick Legiſlation ſhould 
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© ſpread it ſelf far and near, was foretold by the ſpirit of God, 
« Deut.4.5,6. viz. the Nations hearing of this Legation, ſhould 
©condemne themſelves of follie &c, For the moſt ancient of the 
© Greeks do acknowledge, that Moſes was the firſt of all Legiſla- 
tors, So Diodorus Bib. lib, 1. 
$- 4. But to demonſtrate more fully the Traduction of 
Pagan Laws from Divine 270ſaick inſtitutions, we ſhall examine 
the moſt ancient Legis/ators, and Laws, among the Grecians and 
Romans, with endeavors to evince their cognation with, and deri- 
vation from Fewiſh inſtitutors and Inſtitutes. We ſhall begin 
with the Grecian Legiſlators, (who, as tis generally confeſled, 
were more ancient than the Romars,) and endeavor to demon- 
ſtrate the Traduction of their Laws from Moſes's Inſtitutes, 
This is fully aſſerted by Grotius, de weritat. Relig. Chriſt pag. 17, 


\ © Adde hereco (fates he) the undoubted Aantiquitie. of AMoſes's 


© writings: anargument whereof 1s this, that the moſt ancient 

e Attick Laws, whence in after times the Roman were derived, 
© owe their original to Aoſes's Laws. Thus likewiſe Cuneus de 
Repub. Hebr. pag. 2. © Truely the Grecians, whileſt they ambi- 

* tiouſly impure their benefits to alt Nations, they place theix 

* oiving Laws amongſt che chiefeſt: For they mention their 

* Lycurgus's, Dracs's, Solon's, Zaleucus's, or ifthere be any names 

*more ancient. Bur all this gloriation is vain: for this aerial 

©Nation is filenced by the Jew Fl/avius Foſephus, whoſe Apo- 
£ logie {learned toa miracle) againſt 4pion, that enemie to the 
© Jews, iS extant.— Flavins ſhzus there, that the Greek Legiſla- 
© rors, if compared with Moſer, are of the loweſt Antiquitie, 
* and ſeem to have been born bur yeſterday, or t'other day &c. 
So fir Cuneus. I find the ſame in 7ariaza his preface to Gene- 
ſs. * Moſes (ſates he) was not onely the moſt ancient of Poets, 
* but alſo the firſt of all Lawgivers: which Foſephus 1ib, 2. con- 
*trs Apion, evinceth trom the very name of Law, which 
* was altogether unknown to the Ancients; yea ſo, that the 
© word 15 not to be found in Homer s books 6c. 


I, 5 


Re 
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$. 5- I findno where a better account of the Grecian Le- 
piſlators, than in Plato his Mines, fol. 381. where, giving usan 
account of the firſt 19ftitutors of all their Laws, he mentions 
three as moſt famous; namely Minor, Licurgus, and Solon: but 
the chiefeſt of theſe he makes to be 34inos , who brought Laws 
out of Cyete into Greece, His words are 2»« rims  roviuur ml bin e 
mz m6940 nes 3192 Mir, be07 24 4 Keirs, But the beſt of theſe Laws, 
whence came they thinkeſt thou? Minos. They ſay from Crete. Ser- 
ranus On this Text comments thus, *P/ato will have Lycurens, 
© and the Grecian Lawgivers derive their Laws from Crete, by 
© means of 4/inos their ConduRor and Guide. But the Cretians 
© drew their Liws trom the Jews: for many of the Jews lived 
© and had commerce with the Cretzans, as tis moſt probable. 
Thus Serranus, AS Mines, (0 Lycurgus allo,that great Lacede- 
monian Legiſlator, travelled into Crete, there to acquaint him- 


. ſelf with Fewiſh and Moſaick Inſtitutes, ſeems evident by what 


is mentioned of him by Plutarch, in the beginning of his life; 
where he relates, that © Zycurexs travelled into Crete, there to 
© informe himſelt rouching ancient Laws &c. Now that the 
Cretians received their Laws from the Jews, may be farther evi-= 
dent trom that great commerce and correſpondence which was 
between them, by reaſon of their vicinttie, and the Phenicians 
navigation unto Crete &c. Farther, that Solox, the great Athe- 
ian Lawgiver, derived the chiefeſt of his Laws from the C0: 
ſaick Inſtirutes, ſeems very probable hence, becauſe (as we 
have before proved out of Plato's Timens, fol,22. chap, 6.8.1.) 
Solon travelled to Egypt, on purpoſe to informe himſelte touch- 
ing the wiſdom of the CA xcients, i.e. the Fews &c. More con- 
cerniag Selon's being in Egypt &c. fee Yoſſius de Philoſopher: ſe- 
is cap.2.8.3. Yea Carion,in his Chronicon lib-2. of Solon , ſaies 
expreſly, © har Solo 6id (o witely diſtinguiſh forenſick Ations, 
© chat their order an{wers almoſt exactly to the Decalogue. And 
that the Arzick laws werein their firſt z»ſtitution exactly paral- 
lel to, and therefore i7itations of the Moſaick Inſtitates, I ſup- 
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poſe will appear very evident to any, that ſhill take a full view 
of Attick Laws, as laid down by Petit, in his learned book de 
legibus Attics. 1 (hall onely mention that law of the Areopagi- 
ter, againſt caſual man ſlaughter, by puniſhing the'*off-ader 
« n112u75us, With an years baniſhment, parallel to the Fewſb citie 
of Refuge, as Maſins in Toſh. 20. 

$- 6. That P/atoderived the original 1de4 of his Politick 
ag Col:z* Conſtitutions and Laws from <Moſes's Inſtitutes, I conceive may 
Hate hg 7 be evidently demonſtrated from their cognation each to other. 
1. Plato's inſtitution of his ſacred College ,  rownrearar, ſuch 4s 
were to be Conſervators of his Laws, has a very great cognation 
with, and therefore ſeems to be but an 2mitatzon of the lewiſh 
Sanedrim. This College we find inſtituted by Plato, de Leg. 12. 
f01.95 1, &s # ovnmozy Ine # of ages veer kmrifubr mp ,sTS I” e520 vhu0 t apofiu* 
Ti2er wwy 9, Then he ordains, that there [hould be preſent un 
this College , in the firſt place, ſome of the Prieſts, % ingicor ff a 
deusfie nmr, ſuch 45 exceed in virtue,and the faithful diſcharge 
of their Office. Thence he addes of the Conſervators of the Laws, 
ſuch as excel in virtue and age, ten. Laſtly he concludes with a 
Curator, or Proviſt of the whole Diſcipline &c. This College 
he termes /v0;zr 1venew?r, the Night- Coledge, which conhited of 
the chiefeſt of the Prieſt, the E/ders of the people, and the 
chief magiſtrate; exaRly parallel ro the great Sanedrim of the 
7ews, conkiſting of the chief Prieſts, the Elders of the people, 
and the chief magiſtrate, Whereunto alſo the Roman Senate 
ſeems toanſwer, which conſiſted of Prieſts, and Conſuls.as Gro- 

tius de Imp.ſum: circa ſacra, pag. 388. | 
ors 1.69 ſor 2, Again Platode leg.lib.6. fol. 759. makes a law for the or- 
Prieſts, 8 of acring of Prieſts, which ieems evidently to be of Fewiſh origina- 
2108, His Jaw runs thus: Aupa%ar 3[ [ci ii] mr 26 noſygirorm meZ- 
mu i 6noxaneer 1 nmr. After the examen and eleftion of the Prieſt, 
let him be approved, who is perfett and legitimate: which anſwers 
in all points to the Fewiſh Prieſts their Election, and Approbati- 
on; who were to be without blemiſh, and legitimate. 


3. Plato 
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3- Platode Leg.9. fol. 881. inſtitutes another Law, for the ,,, -..,,,.. 
Excommunication of ſuch as ſhould ſtrike their Parents, His nication. 
law runs thus. © He that ſhall be tound guiltie of ſtriking his 
© Parent, let him be for ever baniſhed and excommunicated 
< from Sacreds, Yea (he ordains farther) that none eat or drink 
© with ſuch an excommunicated perſon, leſt he be polluted by 


- © communion with him. Every one may ſee how exaQtly this 


anſwers to the Fewiſh inFtitutes about Excommunication , &c. 
Clemens cAlexandrinus, in admonitione ad Gentes, (peaking to 
Plato, (aies expreſly, rous 5 753 Jus aAnJeig, 4 BEay T9 Ine, mip? av = 
pinto of) *EGegior: But as for Laws, whatever are true, 45 alſo the 
tg of God, theſe things were conveied to thee from the He- 

reWs. 

4- Yeanot onely Plato's, but alſo CHriftotle's Politicks, at leaſt Againſt ſebing 
ſome of them, ſeem to owe their origine to Moſaick inſtitutes, fol vs. 108 
For Ariſtotle, in his Politicks, gives us certain ancient Laws 4- Ry "a %p 
gainſt ſelling their poſceſſions, which ſeem plain derivations from Arifloles Polis 
Moſes's inſtitutes againſt ſeling poſceſiions &c as Cuneus de Re- 
pub, Heb. pag. 21. 

& 7+ As the Grecian, ſo the Roman Laws allo, owe their , 
origine to the Moſaick inſtitutes, This neceſlarily tollows upon Jewiſh pi 
the former, for (as we before F. 4. proved out of Groti#s) the 
Roman Laws were for the moſt part extracted out of the Attick 
and Grecian, So Melanithon, in his Preface to Carion's Chront. 
con, tels us, © that the Roman Citie received its chiefelt Laws 
© and judicial order from Athens. For ſhe frequently imitated 
* the particular Examples of this Republick, as when the great- 
© nes of Uſuries gave an occaſion to Sedition, Rome followed 
* the counſel of Solon, concerning mmxy$erz, and reduced Uluries 
to the hundreds &c. Albeit the Romans received much of their 
Civil Lawfrom the Grectansz yet as for their Pontifick or Ca- 
non law, it proceeded muchly from the Ztruſci, who received 
theirs from the Hebrews. So Grotiss in his Annotation Mat.12s 
I. * Ia the Pontifick Roman law,whereof a great part proceeded 


from 
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 *from the Etruſcizand the Ztruſci received it from the Hebrews, 


Roman Lawgi- 
TCi54 


Numa, 


Pythagor as. 


Zalcucus, 


&c, yea, we have proved at large in what foregoes ( Book 2, ch. 
9. of Politick Theologie) that the Pontifick Laws, for Collegiate 
Order, Prieſts, Yeſtments, Purifications , and all other Sacreds 
amongſt the Romans, were but imitations of 7ewiſh inſtitutes. 
The ſame might be farther evinced touching their Czvi1 Law, 
the 12 Tables, the Agrarian Law, &c. which ſeem evidently 
derivations from AMoſes's Zudicial Law. 

$. 8. But this will be more apparently demonſtrated, by a 
briefrefletion on the firſt great Lawgivers amongſt the Ro- 
mans. To begin with Numa Pompilins, the main Founder of 
the Roman Laws, whom ſome ſuppoſe to have been inſtructed 
by Pythagoras, the Fewiſh Apes becauſe of that agreement which 
is to be found betwixt his 1»ſtitutions, and thole of Pythagor as. 
But this crofleth the courſe of Chronologie, which makes Pytha- 
20ras much younger than Numa. I ſhould rather judge, that 
Numa received his Laws immediately from the Phenicians, who 
frequented the Sea-portss of 7talze, even in, and before Numa's 
time. That N»mareceived his Laws originally from the ?ews, 
is aſſerted by Clement. Alexanadr. pu. lib, 1. and by Selden. de 
?ure Nat, Gent. Hebr, lib. x. cap. 2: fol. 14. * Numa (faies he) 
© the King of the Romans, is thought by Clement ſtrom. 1, from 
* che fimilitude of his Doctrine, to have been inſtructed by the 
* Jews, at leaſt to have imbibed their Do@rine &c- This reſem- 
blance betwixt Numa's diſciplize,and that of the Fews,appears in 
many particulars, as in his forbidding graven Images of God, bis 
Ponttfick Law, College Prieſts, 8c. as before book 2. chap. 9. $. 1: 
&c. To Numa we may adde Pythagoras; who,though a Grecian 
by birth, yet . gave many Laws tothe 7talians, both by his phi- 
loſophick Inſtructions, as alſo by his Scholar Zaleucus , who 
gave Laws to the Locrians, and others. Zaleuc, Pythagoras's 
Diſciple, who lived about the Babylonian Captivitie, was the 
ficſt that committed Zaws to writing, in imitation of Moſes's 
written 2nſtitutess For Licurgus's Laws were not written, 


Thence 
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Thence Strabo ſpeaking of the Locrians, to whom Zaleucus 
gave Laws, ſaies, mem $row; ineanter nghoadu mmrd cet ei}, They 
are thought to be the firſt that uſed written Laws. Now Zalen. 
cu: received theſe Inſtitutes, he gave to the Locrians, from his 
Maſter Pythagoras, wbo had them from the Jews; as we have 
proved in what tollows of Pythagoras his Politicks. For the 
concluſion of this Diſcourſe, take the Obſervation of Auſtin, de 
civit; Dei lib.6. cap. 11 . where he brings in Annens Seneca, Gil- 
courſing thus of the Fews. © Whileſt the cuſtome of that wick- 
« ed nation ſo greatly prevailed, that now it hath obtained 
© through all parts of the Earth: ſo that the conquered have 
© oiven Laws to the Conquerors Wherein Seneca acknow, 
ledgeth, that the 7ews gave Laws to all Nations, 


— 
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CHAP. X, 
Pagan Rhetorick and Oratorie from Fewiſh, 


Longinus's imitation of Moſes: Symbolick Rhetorick from [a- 
cred Symbols Plato's rules of Rhetorick no where to be 
found ſo perfettly as in Scripture, Orators muſt 1. aim at 
Truth, 2. at Virtue- 3, They muſt be virtuous, 4. Their Orati- 
0ns muft be harmonious, 4a»d uniforme- 5. Pathetick. 6. Ma(- 
culine, ot flattering. 7. Examples neceſſarie. 8, Repetitions. 
Ariſtotle's rales, that an oration be 1 harmonious, 2 proper, 
3 clear, 4 weighty, 5 natural, 6 Majeſtick &c, 


, ; , ES \ » Sacred Thbetgs 
IP T He laſt piece of Ph/ologie, I ſhall mention,is Rhetoric, Vick the Ldex 7 


or Oratorie; which Ariſtotle, in Sophiſta, tels us, was Proſane. 
firſt invented by Empedocles: but it we confider Rhetorick in ics 
original, native puritic,and perfedtion, we need no way doubr, 
it was firſt ſeated in the Scripture; whence,as we may copjeRure, 
the 


282 Pagan Rhetorick and Symbols from Sacred. B.z; 


the ancient Heathens borrowed much of their $skill therein. 
And indeed, ſuch is the incomparable Majeſtie of the Scripture 


ſtile and Phraſeologie, joined with ſo great puritie and ſimplicitie, | 
as that all human Eloquence,or Oratorie mult be neceſſarily con- | 
Longiaus's imi- feſled to come ſhort thereof, Yea Longinns, a man otherwiſe | 


t«1030] Moſes. yery averſe from, 2nd abhorring of the Chriſtian Religion , was 
ſo far affeRed herewith, as that in his book : 545, of ſublimitic 
of ſpeech,he greatly affects an imitation of Moſes,as the beſt pate 
tern of Oratorie» SO Camero, fol.345. tels us, © that Zonginas, 
© in his book &3*4;, has tiken the pattern #  avys /ewinr&, of 
© the ſublimitie of ſpeech, from none ſo much, as from Moſes's wri- 
tings &c. Andindeed what Pagan 0rator ever was there, that 
had ſo much of ſublimitie, mixed with ſuch a native ſimplicitie, 
as 7ob, and Eſaiah? who ever ſpake or writ with ſuch a e«3& or 
affeftionate Poetick ſtrain,as David,and feremiah %c> | 

Pagan Rhetorick F. 2. Bur tocome to amore cloſe and particular Demon. 

es cogual!08 (tration, that the Majeſtieot Scripture fiile was the original Idea 

with, and deri- 9 tap ; 

vation from and exemplar of that ſublimitie of ſpeech or Rhetorick, in uſe a« 

Scripture Rveto- mongt the Heathens, we may conjecture from the coaſtderati- 

A on of thoſe particalar Canons, which are given by Pagan Rheto- 
ricians, or obſerved in their choiceſt pieces of 0ratorie; but no 
where to be found, iu ſuch a degree of perfe&#/on,as in the ſacred 
Scriptures. 

Pagan Symbetick 1s The moſt ancient piece of Rbetorick or Oratorie, com- 

1mages of Truth mended and practiſed by Heathen Maſters of Speech, conſiſted - 

Jrom [acred. iq theright traming and application of Metaphors, uAlegories, 
and other Symbolick Images, ſenſible Formes or ſimilitudes, 
whereby the Ancients were wont to paint forth, or give lively 
colors to their more choice and hidden Notions, and Things. And 
the great Canon, on which they founded this artificia! mode of 
expreſſing things, was this , weiama & ron wwiuar, Senſible 
formes are but imitates of 1ntelligibles. This kind of metapho. 
rick Elegance of Speech began firſt in the Oriental parts, and was 
conveyed thence by Pythagoras and Plato, with others, into 

Greece; 


: 
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Greece as he that is verſed in Pythagoras's Symbols, and Plato's 
Allegories, will eaſily grant, they abounded much in this kind 
of Elequence. Thus Serranus, in his Preface to Plato, obſerves 
well, « that it was themode ofthe Ancients, to repreſent Truth 
© Cao, by certain Symbols, or ſenſible Formes. That Plato fol- 
lowed this mode, is not to be doubted. Neither indeed is this 
© method of teaching without its Reaſons, For «g's, or the live- 
<1y repreſentation of things by ſuch ſexſeble Images, is mighty 
*«fticacious for the ftriking and affeFing mens minds, which are 
* much moved hereby. For when Truth is clouded with much 
* ob(curitie, we aſcend unto it more ſafely, and more compen- 
© dioully, by theſe ſenſible Gradations: and ſhe, lying hidin 
* theſe ſhadows, penetrates mens minds more powerfuly. Neither 
©15 there wanting to this uae and indagation De1ight, which is 
© the Miſtreſſe of Diſquifition- Moreover, this defignation of 
© things, by their proper Notes, does much relieve the Memorie: 
© for by exciting the mind by Nowzitie , Admiration, and an opi- 
« nion of Beautie, it does fix the things themſelves more firmely 
© inthe mind. All which Plato hach mentioned, not from 
© himſelf, or from human Reaſon, but from a more happy Do- 
© frine, namely from that of Moſes , and of the Prophets. 
Thus Serranus. By which it appears, that Plato, and the reſt of 
thoſe great Maſters of Speech, received this their Symbolick 
mode of Diſcourſe, from the Iacred fountain of the Fewiſh 
Church, Ariſtotle alſo, in his Rhetor, pag. 208, commends the 
uſe of Metaphors rightly applied in Rhetorick- His words are 
Id ueratigers Sm 011628, x; (47 parepay, WC oucht to metaphorize ft rom 
things proper, and not manifeſt. Though he diſliked the luxuri- 
ant Metaphors and Allegories of Plato, yet he does commend 
the right uſe of Metaphors. That the Fewiſh Church was the 
fountain of all theſe Symbolick Elements, and ſenſible Images, (0 
much in uſe amongſt the ancient Rhetoricians, (as well as phi- 
loſophers,) we ſhall prove at large hereafter in Pythagoras's Phi- 
lolophie: at preſent ſee Diodati on Gal.4.3. 

NT oe Ort Re Ddd2 3. There 


The advantages 6 
of SymLolich Rhee 
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Plato's rules ſor So» 2- There are other properties of perſuaſrve Eloquence, 


Rhetarick, 


or Oratoriz, which are to be found no where in ſo perfect a de- 
gree as in Scripture, I ſhall begin with ſuch as are mentioned 
by Plato, who ſeems moſt accurately skilled both in the Theo- 
rieand Praxis of Ordtorie, or perſuaſive Speech, Plato in his 
Phadrus, fol.267. gives us theſe parts of of an Oration: riege/w- 
or, Hirynas EEC, Proeme, Narration, Teſtimonies, ſenſible Demon= 
ſtrations, probable Conſettures, probation by CA utoritie, and Con 
firmation thereof, Confutation,and Refutation, as in CA ccuſation, 
and <A pologie, Adumbration, Commendation, Vituperaticn, Ge- 
mination of words, famous Sentences, Similitudes, with Concluſi. 
ox, &c. I (hall not inſiſt upon all theſe parts of 0ratorie , but 
pick out ſome more eſſential thereto, and more fully inſiſted on 
by Plato, 


x. Rhetorick for 1, Plato laies down this as the Head and principal part of 


the illuſtration of 


Tia b, 


Rhetorick ſpeech, that it conduce to the illuſtration of Truth. 
Wheace he condemnes ſuch, who are wholly taken up about 
e Metaphors and Similitudes , without any regard to that Truth, 
which is, or ought to be, couched under them. Soin his Pheay. 


f01.2 62% Platotels us, © that he who is ignorant of the Truth of 


* things, can never rightly judge of thit ſmilitude wherewith 
* the thing 1s clothed. Is it not manifeſt /ſaies he) that thoſe 
© who conjeRure beſide the nature of things , and thence 
© fall into error, are therefore deceived , becauſe they ſtick 
* wholly about the ſmilitudes of things &c? So again fol-260, 
We are aſſured, there neither is, nor ever will be any true Art of 
ſpeaking without Truth , $3*« & n'ym, dx dn x16: m1), Oratorie 
without Truth is not an Art, but an inartificial Trade. In brief, 
Plato makes Oration or perſuaſive ſpeech to be the handmaid 
and ornament of reaſox or Truth; and hence he counts him the 
beſt Orator, who does in a moſt lively manner repreſent and illu- 


ſtrate Truth &c. Now where can we find Truth more lively 


illuſtrated than in the ſacred Scriptures? what appoſite emilitudes 
and Reſemblances of Truth do we fiad there? &c. 


Y+ 3. 


et of 
* % _— - 


HS 


C.10. The end of Rhetorick to draw men to virtue. 385 


1 : , \Rhetor? 
$&- 35 2- The main end or deſign of Rhetorick, according to j;.,, ova 


Plato, is to draw men to virtue. As Truth is the :mmedzate viitue. 
ſubjef?, ſa virtue the u/timate end of all Oratorie, So Plato 
Pheadr. fol.27 I; Ewa nbys Jyraws ry er; luxeont Toa Tv wen fre 
mend (nu *ereyrn, the facultie of ſpeaking well ts to draw the ſoul 
- &C, This 4v2252z:, or alluring of the Soul to virtue, which Plato 
makes the chief end of 0ratorie, is more fully by him explicated 
fol. 272: where he gives this as the [aſt and beſt charaRter of a 
good Orator, that he be a perſon virtuouſly inclined, and thence, 
that all his Oratlon tend to thi, tobring men to be conformed to 
Goa: *Hy «», irezg f4niyen 8c, A wiſe Orator ought to ſtrive how he 
may ſpeak, or do things pleaſing, not to men, but to the Gods, whom 
he ſhould endeavor to obey to the utmoſs. Whence Plato, Gorg: 
513+-tels us, © that the chief work of a good Rhetorician is, to 
© make men good Citizens, like tro God &c, His words are * ay* iy 
& wc Hae em y,capuTe 07 Br F many of 763 minus Reegmiven, ws BrAnrys aw7h3 763 
mira; nolurmt. ard jd SN T7 wry pen G alu wiper Wwas wegagigwr.. 
This therefore muſt be chiefly endeavored by us, to cure the Gitie 
and Citizens of moral diſeaſes; thereby to make them excelling in 
virtue: for without this, all our endeavors ſignifie nothtng., &ci 
Whence he condemnes Peric/es, though eloquent, as a bad 0- 
rator, becauſe, by his flatterie, he made the Athentans worſe than 
he found them. And he commends Socrates as moſt excelent,be- 
caufe he [pake api; n' binnar, 3 opts 78 i1/)ge, to make men beſt, not beſt 
zo pleaſe. Hence Plato, Gorg. 455 gives this definition of Rhe- 
torick: 1 prmwat weI3s Suns or medbnitg, a nA? 8 Se Tat h mis with Tod) 
xeuy of "Nor: Rhetorick is a compoſition of perſuaſive, not demon- 
ftrative, ſpeech, concerning what is juſt and unjuſt. Now all this 
makes much tor the prece/ence of Scripture Rhetorick, which in- 
finitely excels all other, as well in zxoral as Divine Ethicks, or 
precepts, andincentives to virtue, All Pagan Rhetorick comes 
infinitely ſhort of the Scripture perſuaſives and motives tO vite 
cue, 
S. 4 Virtue being the chief exd of Oratorie, hence Plato makes 3: 975977 mu 


 beſuſt and vite 
this LHOHGs 


286 Orators muſt be juſt and virtuous; B.z. 


this an efertia/ qualitie of a good Orator , that he himſelf be 
virtuous. SO In his G ore-fol. 460, * Arey 1h mdy pnmemues Srguor £1), 76 J)= 
xauor Blngru dirout @ pgley. emmy deg Brrnormm d pune; afar: Its neceſ. 
ſarie, that a Rhetorician be juſt, that he wils what & juſt, and that 
he does juſt things. A Rhetorician therefore neves wills to do un« 
juſtly. S01a his Gore-foh508, Platoaddes, x wmeorm p33; une 
x&v emu od) 19109 @ £9 JMi £1) oy mcinunt th dnguor: he that will a the part 


of an Orator aright, muſt be both juſt , and one that underſtands | 
juſt things. Thus again, in his Laches, fo!. 188, Plato brings in | 
Laches commending Socrater's mode of teachings and ſhewing, ' 


that © he was the belt Precepror, whoſe /fe did accord with his 
© doftr ine, which was an excellent kind of Maſick, or Harmonic, 
* not 7oxick, but Dorick, and that which moſt delights the Aus» 
editors. Whereas on the contrarie, he that ceacheth we/ , but | 
© ats #4, by how much the more elegant heis, by ſo much che 
© more he offends: ſo that he ſeems to be weary, an hater of E- 
© Joquence, rather than aint1ozzr, a lover of the [ame. Thence fol. 
189. Laches addes, I knew Socrates firſt by his good ateds, more 
than by hrs words; « uni *avriy tuo dEtoy bom aber egaGr,g 3 4ow raph” 
o:%;, and there 1 found him worthy of good Oratorie, and all freedom 
of ſpeech. Thus Plato: whereby he teacheth, us, what harmo- 
nie there ought to be in a good Orator, betwixt his words and 
deeds, that his 4ions muſt teach,as well as his Tongue. Whence 
Diogenes blamed the Orators of his Age, becaule they did z = 
xgur Z inrafagho Ayeirraed few 5 Lua, endeauer to diſcourſe eloquent 
ly of righteous things, but not to do them. And this certainly en- 
hanceth Scripture- Oratorie, the Compoſers whereof did both 
ſpeak and live at amore tranſcendent rate, than ever Pagan O- 

rators pretended to, much lefle did. 
4. Orations muſt S» 5- Asto the forme of an Oration, Plato tels us, that ze 
be wniforme. muſt be like an Animal, which has all parts rightly diſpoſed. So | 
in his Phear, fol.264. =4r7a Kb521 ao up oor (ovtgarcu ous 7 GoarTe ove 
Tor *aun2y,65% (hm 2 xg2hor ), im amy, CC © Every Oration mult be 
25A living Creature, which has a bodies ſo that it muſt = be | 
WILOQUTC 


egg 


EE. emo 


C.10, Orations mu#t be uniforme and pathetick. 387 


* without an head, or without afoot, but muſt have the midales 
© and extremes ſo exaRtly delineated, as that they may agree a- 
© moneſt themſelves, and with the whole. Thus plate: where- 
in he ſhews, that a good Oration muſt be 2wwiz4&, uy wwapus&, 
methodically,and harmoniouſly compoſea;(o that cy210)/a-proportion 
of the parts, both amongſt themſelves , and with the whole, 
is the ſpirit and ſoul therevf, And ſurely there is no piece of P4- 
| g4n Oratorie ſo methodical and harmonious, as ſacred Scriptures. 
| & 6. As for the #43", Aﬀettion: or properties of an 0rats- |: _ 
; on, Plato tels us, that it muſt be very pathetick, and afteRionate, 
Soin his Gorgfol-481- & wi mn iv mrs "app mats 949 ©, us &v lu *padboy 
Uta ml irres 73s wa: unleſſe an Orator bath 4 14S, or 
moving Aﬀettion, he cannot demonſtrate unto others his a4*1uas Or 
moving object, Hence Plato makes this one main part of an Ora- 
tor, © to underſtand the right knack of moving mens minds,and 
© affections; wherein the hinge of perſuaſive Rhetorick conkiſts, 
Whence alſo he conceives it a neceſſary accompliſhment of an 
Orator, to underſtand the doctrine #3 #423», of the Aﬀettions, 
So alſo Ariſtotle, in his Rhetorick, diſcourſeth ar large of the .4f- 
fedions, and of the manner how they are to be excited and mmo- 
ved by Rhetoricians. And indeed this is = ze, the buſineſſe of an 
Orator, to take the fancie, and by it to move the AﬀeCtions; as 
the great work of a Logzcian,and Philoſopher, is to convince the 
Fudement, and incline the Wiz, thoſe more rational faculties. 
This Plato ſeems to hint, in his Gore. fol. 455. by ſhewing, thar 
* thedeſigne of an Orator is to perſuade m4, in order to the 
* exciting the Aﬀections;z whereas a Logician perſuades 2m/mn- 
xac, by Demonſtration &c. So Ariſtotle, in his Rhetor. lib. 3. 
Cap. £omwnoms & © An Auditor does alwaies ſympathize 
© with his Orator that ſpeaks patherically, alchough he ſpeaks no- 
| ©ching to the purpoſe; wherefore many Orators, making a great 
| * noiſe, do #ſtoniſh their Audirors. Here Ariſtotle ſhews, how 
'. exceeding powerful pathetical Oration is, wehemence of ſpeech 
| being uſually reputed a ſymbol or 1ndex of the weight and ny 
tude 
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333 Rhetorick muſt be ſevere, not flattering. B.z; 


tude of a matter, Now where was there ever found ſuch an ad. 
mirable 79S, or affeftionate moving diſcourſe, as in the ſacred 
Scriptures? 

$. 7. Another -436, or propertie of an Oration, according 


Rbetorick mu to Plato, is, that it be maſculine, ſevere, pungent, and penetrant, 


be ſevere a4 
maſculiae, not 
fratteriag, 


not adulatorie, elavering, or flattering, So in his Gorgias, fol. 
508. (ates Plato, names 8h x ine, 1 *yiO , 16 fratpe, hay m aNKF x) pn* 
mem Cm Tv7u yerciors The Very ſon and companion muſt be ſeverely 
accuſed, if they offend: andin this we muſt make uſe of Rhetorick , 
8&c, Hence P/atois very inveRive againſt the Sophiſtick Rhe- 
toricians, and flattering Orators of his times; ſuch whoſe whole 
deſigne was to glaver, and flatter men into wickednes, rather 
than to reprove them for it. So Gorg. 463. Plato brings in 
Socrates greatly inveighing againſt this Sophiſtick glavering 
kind of Rhetorick, which he thus deſcribes and diſtributes. xea5 
$ aus $9 75 n4@2Aa0 whereas, OCs * The head of this Sophiſtick 
*Rherorick I call flatterie, whereot there ſeems to me to be ſe- 
© yeral parts; one is Culinarie Rhetorick, ſuch as is inuſe a- 
* mongſt Trencher- Knights; which is not an Art, bur pradice, 
© and Trade, to get money, or fill the belly; the parts whereof I 
* make to be Comick, and Sophiſtick Rhetorick, Then he diſ- 
courſeth firſt of Sophiſtick Rhetorick thus: #5 33 5 *1mew) [orgmnh] 
«7! ® &130 Aboov mAtTH tis woes £1-hvAop, $ ophiſtick Rhetorick it but an I= 
dol of Politicks, Thence he proceedeth fol. 465+ to declaim a- 
gainſt Comick Rhetorick, *Pymeus ropmi 8c; Comick Rhetorick 
is miſchievous, deceitful, ienoble, ſervile, &c, Thence he gives 


' thereaſon why this flatteriag kind of Rhetorick is ſo vain and 


hurtful, fol.465-Koxevc/e # aiyesy BC, © I ſay that Flattery is baſe, 
© becauſe it aimeth at what is ſweet and pleaſing,not what is beſt, 
© I do net ſay that it is an Arr, but PradZice, without redſor ;, an 
irrational defire &c. whence in the ſame folio 465. Plato con- 
cludes, engl? Ew 0) 769 TenMmegs, x} 789 Wegrous Suva i WF THAEM opunge* 
Turer, ity Bora wr Cencv mu Gorey wy TH 3, THAN ouTolrs by Bearicey ih) 
I ſay, that Rhetoricians and Tyrants have very little power 8c, 
TN | His 


«ex LIT 


 ' ex rg 


The Miſchief of flattering Oratorie, 38g 


His meaning is, that ſuch flattering 0rators have little ef7cacie 
or power in all their Harangues, ro move ſober minds and well 
inclined Aﬀetions, This invettive of Plato againſt theſe meal 
mouth'd Orators, 1s greatly admired by Cicero,whoſe words are 
theſe; 1 greatly admired Plato (in Gorgias) becauſe he ſeemed to 
me in deriding Orators , to att the higheſt part of an Orator, &c. 
i.e. Plato in deriding thoſe ſophiſtick, comick, glavering 0ra- 
tors, diſcovered a very maſculine, ſevere, pungent kind of Ora- 
torie, Thus alſo the Cynicks univerſally, were very tart and 
ſatyrick in their Declamations againſt this Alattering kind of Ora» 
torie: ſo Antiſthenes (as Diogenes in his lite) in a time of urgent 
neceſſitie, (aid , Yp64 Tow iy Tas Ye#1 2u5 615 Kopargs I Us xoAttas won: Its 
betterin time of need to fall into the hands of crows, then of flatte= 
rers: theres a peculiar elegance in the Greek. And Dzogexes 
the Cynick, being asked what kind of beaſts, did bite moſt perni- 
ciouſly z replied, W 2 nunyer inet, ff Z dogier orezrns : of Fame 
beaſts the flatterer, and of wild beaſts, the Sycophant bites moſt 
dangerouſly : whence he (aid alſo, F Tess yew Aoyov wAtTIvly atyorls 
I): a flattering oration i but a honey-ſnare, Thus we ſee how See Dioges £.a- 
the moſt juaiciows of the Pagans,greatly commended a ſevere, — of 
maſculine, pungent kind of Oratoriez condemning that which 
was effeminate, glavering, and compleaſant with mens humors 
and luſts, And is there any piece of Pagan Oratorie in the 
world ſo maſculine, ſo pungent, ſo penetrating, and (o free from 
men- pleaſing flatteriezas that in the ſacred Scripture? 
$ 8. As tor the matter of an Oration, Plato commends very Examples, 

much examples, as that which greatly conduceth to the lively 
illuſtration otany Theme. So in his Phedr. fol, 260. &% run 41 
A@s mos Abgzuen, bn doerns irgne mpg elyuare : we do ſpeak but poorly, 
when we want examples to illuſtrate what we ſpeak. And indeed 
Plato greatly excelled in the uſe of appoſite and lively examples, 
for the illuſtrating of matters z wherein he attained ſuch an ad- 
mirable dexteritie,as that Poſteritie have admired him for the 
ſame. And we are not without nee conjectures, that Pla» 

o- {; 


R-petitions. 


Ariftoiics 1ues 


' of Abetorich, 


290 Plato, of Examples, Interrogations, ec. B.z\. 
zo gained this piece of Rhetorick from the Fewiſh Church and 


Scriptures. Farther Plato by his practice, if not by expreſſe 


Rules, commends very much 7nterrogations, For indeed his 
choiceſt and moſt pathetick Diſcourſes are made up of Dueſtionss 
which expreſſe not only quicknes of [pirit, but alſo much paſſion 
and Aﬀettionz and therefore are frequently uſed in the ſacred 
Scriptures, whence we have reaſon to conclude Plato borrowed 
this manner of Rhetorick ſpeech, as hereafter ia his Logick. 

' Laſtly Plato commends much, the uſe of Repetitions as that 
which carries in it a great 79S or movingnes of Aﬀetion. $0 
n his Phileb, fol. 60 . FEAST mpgtuin TT] Eye 7: dis "7 Tis 70A TTY; $20v 
anart Toney 76 Ayn dar: The old proverb ſeems good 5 that what is 
excellent in « ſpeech , ſhaula be repeted twice, and a third time. 
The like £4r:ſtotle, in his Rhetorick lib. 3, cap. 12. ww7 8 nord 
dlen rw re'yxn o modus Who, COncerniug that, whereof much i ſpo- 
ken, tis neceſſary, that we make repetition. Now its well kaown 
how much the ſacred Scriptures abound in elegant Repetirions, 
and that beyond any Pagan 0rators. 

Thus we haveſhewa how all thoſe Rules , which ?lato laies 
down as qualifications of true Oratorje areto be tound no where, 
in ſo perteR a degree,as io the ſacred Scripture. And why may 
we not conjeQure, that P/ato traduced many, if not the moſt of 
theſe Rhetorick Canons from Scripture Rhetorick | Certain it is 
that Plato, received, whilſt he was in Zeypt, many Traditions , 
which were originally Fewiſh and Scriptural: and tis not impro- 


bable,that he had them immediately from the Fews who were in 


great multitudes in Egypr,whilſt he refided there, whictt was for 
no leſle than 14 years ſpace, as hereafter in the ſtorie of his life, 
& 9- Iſhall conclude this Diſcourſe of 0ratorie with ſome 0- 
ther Canons delivered by Ariſtotle, which give a farther accent 
and luſtre to ſacred Rhetorick, Ariſtotle Rhetor. lib. 3. cap. 5, 
gives ſeveral rules for Rhetorick, or eloquent ſpeech, as ia I dpy3 
+ xizewr, fc. The beginning of Elocution is to ſpeak accurately , 
which conſiſts in 5 particularss 1a To ſpeak things in connexion, 
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or harmoniouſly. 2, To ſpeak in proper Termes, not with cir- 
cumloention, 3- Not to uſe doubiful Phraſes ;, becauſe an Amba- 
ges of woras is wery deceitful : wherefore your ſoothſayers utter 
their Oracles in ambiguous and general termes ; wherein lies much 
deceit, 7c. Now how exactly do theſe rules ſnit with Scriprare 
Khetorick | what harmonie and connexion of parts ? what pro- 
prietie, per ſpicuitie and clearnes of termes is there herein ? 4. A. 
gain CAriſftotle tels us 5 ay S Us wi nt & worior 73 inwrt te2or, AN Or dn 
tion,if it does not manifeſt the matter, looſeth its deſizne. 5,Then, 
as to the matter of an 0ration, weare told, it mult be weighty, 
proper, affetting, &e, S0 Ariſtot, Rhet. lib. 3. cap, 12, weyoninnei 
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nu hy, men give heed only to things great, proper, wonderful, 
ſweet 3 therefore an oration ought to be compoſed of theſe, And 
where can we find ſuch matter, if not-in ſacred Rhetorick ?. 6, 
Farther as to the 2ulitie of an oration, Ariſtotle tels us, that it 
muſt be natural, not feigned, artificial, or ſtarched; fo CAriſt. 
Rhet, lib. 3. Cap. 2. AST wa budy ady er mieguiras ama maven; TYr0 3 
muydr, we ſhould not ſeem to ſpeak artificially, but naturally: for 
this is moſt perſuaſive : whence, adaes be, illiterate men, uſually 
perſuade more effettually, than the learned, becauſe they ſeerm bo 
ſpeak moſt naturally, and from an inward feeling ſenſe, And 
1s there any piece of Pagan Oratorie that may compare with the 
ſacred Scripture in point of Naturalitie and Simplicitie, &&c. 
7. Ariſtotle gives this as- another charaer of true Oratorie , 
thatit be M ajeftick, and Grave, without a gaudy areſſe: 1s 5 
o4prbnre gietm [ Abfir)] % brcgons, a8 Or ation muſt be grave and exta- 
tick. Whence alſo he tels us, that an Orator muſt ſeem rather ſe- 
riows than eloquent. And where can we find a majeſtick grave and 
ſerious ſtile, it not in ſacred Rhetorick ? 8. Laſtly Ari/ftotle com- 
mends the. ule of proper epithets, as very pathetick, So Ariſt. 
Rhee. l:b. 3. C4p, Jo Te 2 004474 om 3474 wane djpince nejorm ma dnlIuG Go 
epithet names are very agreeable to one, that would ſpeak patheti- 


cally, And ſurely there is no piece of Pagan Oratorie that 
Eee 2 affor- 
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afforded ſuch proper Epithets, as ſacred Scripture? | 


The pe:feflion of To ſumme up all. Where can we find more fraper and ſig- 
ſacredRhaorick. wjficant Symbols, Metaphors, and other ſuch like R 


etorick ſha- 
dow:,and Images, thaninfacred Scripture? how natural, ſimple, 
and grave iSits ſtile? what a maſcaline «d3& does it abound 
withall? how weigbty, and yet delightful is its matter? how ex» 
aQly proportionate and becomming are its parts? how harmonious 
end beautiful isits forme? with what 7ztegritze, Holines, and 
Majeity were its Penmen adorned? and how powerful and effj= 
cacious were they in their Miniſterie? Whence we may ately 
conclude, at leaſt thus much, that ſacred Scripture is the moſt 
perfett 1dea of all true Maſculine Oratorie, Neither are we 
without ſome probable conjeRures, that Plato (who is ſuppo- 
ſed to be one of the firſt renowned Grecian 0rators, and Rheto- 
ricians) traduced his choicelſt pieces of Xhetorick, or finenes of 
ſpeech, from the ſacred fountain of Iſrael. Touching the per- 
feion of Scripture Rhetorick, ſee Glaſſiuz his Rhetorica ſacra, 
&c. That the Jews had eloquent Orators in 1/atah's time(which 
was before any Greek Orators that we find mention of) is evi- 
dent from 1ſa.3.3- the eloquent Orator. Wereadalſo of a Few. 
3/þ Orator, called Tertulus: Att. 241: 
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CHAP. XI, 


How Fewiſh Traditions came to be miſtaken by Pagans. 


Onegreat cauſe of the corruptions and miſtakes about Jewiſh 
Traditions, was Pagan Mythologie, which ſprang 1- From mi- 
fakes about Hebrew Paronomalies, and 1dioms. Gen, 8, 9. and 

9. 20: 2. From attributing to themſelves, what belonged to 0- 
thers. 3, From Equivocations. 45 Alteration of Names Oe. 
The 
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The original grounds, that moved the Grecians, and others, to 
alter and diſeuiſe Oriental Tradition, were 1: their enmitie to 
the Jews, 2. their proud aſiumings, 3. their ignorance of Few-+ 
iſh Record: and (A ffaires, 


S. 1. [+ Aviog gone through the chief parts of 2hilologie, with 
endeavors to evince their TraduQion originally from 

the ſacred Scripturcs, or the Fewiſh Church, Language, and Wiſ- 
dom; we ſhall adde, as an Epilogue, to this Treatile ſome general 
account, how thele Scriptural Records, and Fewiſh Traditions SINAEIs, 
came to be ſogreatly corrupted or miſtaken by the blind Pa- war Long, pM 
2ans. This being cleared, will obviate that objection, which is to be /o corrup- 
made againſt this defign of demonſtrating the TraduQtion of = as nfs 
Pagan knowledge from the Zewiſh Church. For, ſay ſome, if 
the Heathens had ſuch clear Notzces of the Fews,their Principles, 
Diſcipline, Cuſtomes, &c, how comes it to paſle, that they make 
no more mention of them, yea that they ſeem rather altogether 
ignorant of the Jews, their dodrine,cuſtomes, and manners; as it 
appeareth evidently by the ſtories of Tacitzs, Suetonius, Pluy- 
tarch, and other Pagan Hiſtorians, who had the greateſt advan- 
rages to informe themſelves, and yet remained groſly miſtaken 
in the 7ewiſh Aﬀaires? For the removing this ObjeQion, we 
ſhall endeavor to decipher this Pagan myſfterie of Iniquitie, how 
eheſe Jewiſh Records and Traditions came to be at ff corrupted, 
or miſunderſtood, as allo how the following Hiſtorians came to 
be ſo ignorant of Few:ſh Aﬀairs, and Records. 

&- 2, As forthe original occaſion and ground of that cor- 
ruption, which befel Jewiſh Traditions and Stories, aS commu- 
nicated to Pagans, we have ſpoken ſomewhat of it before, (ia 
the cloſe to Pagan Hiſtorie, chap.6.$.5.) reducing it to thoſe ſe- 
veral cauſes, namely the decreaſe of Knowleage, the increaſe of :-Pagin Mythe- 
14olatrie,the confuſion of Languages, &c. But the moſt prolifick _ of ibofs 
and ſeminal root of all, was that Mythologizing humor, which many millabes 
poſleſt the ancient Poers, Philoſophers, and Hiſtoriographers, 4% 'he 7s 
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eſpecially the Grecians. For the ancient Greek Poets, Orphens, 
Linus, Heſiod, &c. who led the dance to this defigne of wytho- 
logizing on Jewiſh Traditions, being perſons of great wit, lear- 
ning, and dexteritie in coining Fables, made it their 7} ip2-r, or 
whole deſiene, to disfigure all thoſe ancient Traditions,which they 
received from the Few:ſh Church; by clothing them in ſuch an 
exotick phantaſtick garbe of Greek fables, as that they ſoon loſt 
their Oriental Fewiſh face and habit, and io grew ont of know- 
ledge. Now the methods and means, by which the Greek ay- 
thologiſts diſguiſed theſe Oriental Traditions, were theſe,or ſuch 
like that follow, 

1- One great means, by which the Grecian Mythologiſts core 
rupted ewiſh Traditions, was their affet#ed or blind miſtakes a» 
bout Hebrew Paranomaſies, and Alinſions. Thus Bechart, in his 
Preface de animal. ſacris. © 1 will adde (faies he) that we have 
* prodiiced many things from fabulous Hiſtorie, which depend 
© on meer Alluſions to Hebrew words in Scripture, As what is 
* mentioned by 4bydenus, of the Birds which were ſentforth in 
* the Floud, and returned with their feet dirty. That 71þs is ſaid 
© ro be turned into a Swallow: for 7f;s does apparently allude to 
* DD 5, which ſignifies a ſwalow. And <Arews, is ſaid to be 
*rurnedintoan Hart, from NIV panting, after the manner of 
© 2n Hart, And Anubis, was Painted xwouipzr®, becauſe NIV 
ſignifies barking &c. So Bochart, Can-lib.1.cap-6, conjeRures, 
* that the Chimers, which Bellerophoy conquered, was no other 
* thanthe people of Solymi, under their three Generals; 1: 4r- 
us, trom *N, a Lion: 2. Troſ6bs, from V'171 VN), the head of 
a Serpent: 3. Arſalus, from 7'1\N, a young Kid; whence they 
made the Chimzca to be compoſed of the forme of a Loy, a 
Goat, anda Serpent, | | 


z. Miſtakes of 2. Another ſpermatick root, by means whereof the Jewiſh 


on, 


Gen. 10, 8,9, 


the Hebrew 14:. Ty aditions were perverted by the Greek Mythlogiſts, was their 


miſtaking the Hebrew 1dioms, wherein theſe ancient Traditions 


were originally conveyed. So Gen. 10-8, 9. Nimrod is ſtiled 
| | mighty, 
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mighty, "123, which alſo ſignifies a Giant: whence thoſe who 
were imployed under Nimrod, to build the Tower of Babel, 
were ſtiled by the Poets, Giants, &c. So Gen: 9g. 20, Noah is 
ſtiled by Moſes WIRNWR whichgaccording to the Hebrew 
Idiom, fignifies a Hu:-baydman: but the Mythologiſts, under- 
ſtanding it in a propey ſenſe, render it 3 rip 75s yis, the husband of 
the Earth: whence they make Saturne, who was Noab, to be 
the hu:band of Rhea, i. e. the Earth. Moy 
3- Another way, whereby the Greek Mythologiſts corrupted 3:79 hories of 
Oriental Traditions, was, by attributing the Aons of ſome fon Oriental 
famous 0r:ental perſon, to one, or ſeveral of their own Nation, P*/0n totboſe of 
Hence ſprang the ſtories of Saturne from Adam, Noh, or CA- |," 9 Na: 


Gen, 9. 208 


078, 
braham: of ?upiter, trom Cham: of Mercurie, from Canaan: of 
Bacchus, from Nimrod &c. as before, in our Pagan v0yr{z- 

4 Again, the Equivocation of the Oriental Languages gave ,.rrom Fquizo: 
no ſmall occaſion for the corruption of the ſame. For the Greek ©4035 of the He. 
Mythologiſts, when the Hebrew words or phraſes were equivocal, *** 
omitted the ſenſe, which: was plain and obvious; and aſſumed, 
either from Afﬀettation, or Ignorance, that ſenſe which was more 


forrein and fabulous. Thus the robbing of the King of Colchus, 


is ſuppoſed to have been disguiſed under the name of the Gol- 
den Fleece; becauſe the Syriack RN? fignifies both a Fleece, 
and a Treaſurie, So the Buls and Dragons, which kept it, are 
thought ro be nothing elſe but the Walls and Braſegates: for 
112 {ignifies both a Bus, anda wall, and ©! Braffe, and a Dra- 
gon. And ſothe fable of the Braſſe Bui, which toretold Cala- 
mities, in the mountain CAtabyrins, is ſuppoſed to ariſe from: 
the Equivocation of the Phenician or Hebrew P'M2 2X, which. 
ny fgnifie Door, Augur, Or Bortx ere: as Stilling fleet Origin: 
S. book 3.ch.5.S.5. 

5. The Aythologiſfts corrupted Fewiſh Traditions, by alter» ,, py tering 
ing words, and Names, and putting others in their place. Thus »9/4s aud: 
tor DI Cham, they put zi, which is of like import &c. But this *"*** 
may ſuffice touching the corruption of 7ewiſh and Scripture Tra- 
ditions by My thologilts. s & 3- We. 
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The Morives thaa S- 3- Wecometo the original Reaſons, and Motives, which 

i:clized Mytbo- induced the Pagan, eſpecially the Grectans, thus ro corrupt and 

gfe mour 12 0 adulterate Scripture, and Fewiſh Traditions; ſo that little of their 

Tradition, Original 1dea, beautie,and fpmplicitie was ſeen or underſtood by 

1 The Pagans their poſteritie. And we ſhall begin with that od/um, anJ in- 

eamitie againſt yeterate enmitie, which the Heathens generally were poſleſt 
the Fcws, a4 

withall, againſt the Fews, who were ſo generally maligned and 

hated by all Nations, as that none durſt make any honorable 

mention of themz much lefle impoſe their Principles, Myſteries, 

and 1»ftitutes on the world, without altering and disfiguring the 


{ame, thereby to concele their or/gzye and parentage, This has 


been well obſerved by Serranss, in his Preface to Plato, in theſe 


words. * That Plato drew theſe Symbols from the Fewiſh Lear- 

* ning, all learned Antiquitie of Chriſtian Doors hath judged: 

* but that he did induſtriouſly abſtain from naming the 7ews, be- 

© cauſe their name was odious amongſt the Nations &c, Thus 

alſo S* Ivalter Raleigh (in his Hiſtorie of the World, part. 1. 

book 1, chap-6.8-7.) affirmes, * that the wiſer of the ancient Hea- 

* thens, viz. Pythagoras, Plato &c. had their opinions of God 

©from the 1ews; though they durſt not diſcover them &c, 

Hence Plato fathers thoſe Traditions, which .were traduced ori- 

gifially from the Jews, on the ancient Barbarians, who lived 

neer the Gods &c. which muſt be underſtood of the Jews, as 

Clemens Ale xandrinus, with other of the Fathers. Plato alſo 

makes frequent mention Svets x bowie pus Of a Syrian and Phe- 

nician fablez which was no other than ſome Tewiſh Tradition, as 

| ve haveelſewhere proved. 

foie ts 2» Another motive, that inclined the Grecians to diſguiſe 
themſelves the o- and adulterate Oriental Jewiſh Traditions, was their proud Aﬀe- 
har '/ in). tation Or vain humor of aſcribing unto themſelves the origine 
63 ſs Tra". of thoſe Traditions, which they did really #raduce from the lew- 
iſh Church. And herein they followed the footſteps of the 

Egyptians and Phesiclans, who abounded in the ſame proud hu- 

mor of aſſuming to themſelves the honor and praiſe of thoſe an- 
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cient Records and Traditions, which were indeed conveyed to Pere Tg 
them from the Jews. Thus the Fgyprian Prieft, in his confe- writaten,er of, 
rence with Soloz, boaſts, that all ancient Records and Wiſdom pngge erg 
belonged to them, as before chap.6.F.1. Now to make this mg —_ 
fond pretenſion good, both Grecians, Phenicians, and Egyptians, Tertul. Apol. c. 
all concur in this great defigne of disfiguring and adulterating ** 
?ewiſh Traditions, thereby to make them ſeem to be their own. x7, ;gworance 
& 4- Butthe great prolifick principle of theſe Mythologick of the Paganr, 
corruptions, and grand miſtakes about Jewiſh Traditions, was {2s Jeri 
the native ignorance, joyned with a preſumpruous curioſfitie, and mteries* 
#nquifition, which poſſeſſed the minds of thoſe blind Heathens, 
eſpecially the Grecien:, as to Jewiſh myſteries and affairs. r. The 
Fewiſh Myſteries and Inſtitutes being fo ſupernatural, and res 
mote, and yet the Grecian cariofitie lo preſuming, and inquiſi= 
t;ye: this gave a main influence to thoſe many fabulous narratl- 
ons, and fgments thereabouts. So Cunans, de Repub. Hebr.lib, 
3- cap» 4. © Tis no wonder (fates he) that thoſe Writers, who 
looked not into ſacred Volumes, do report ſuch falſethings of 
© the Zew:. God hated the profane ſtock of the Gentiles, and 
© condemned it ro darknes; neither did he ſuffer them to under- 
© ſtand the Aﬀeairs of that ſacred people, even in thoſe things 
© which are common. There are extant in Foſephns, the words 
© of Demetrius; who, upon the admiration of Ptolomie, that no 
5 Hiſtorian or Poet makes meatioa of Moſes's Law, refers the 
© cauſe hereofuntothe magnitude of the Afﬀair, which the nar- 
«© rowneſle. of their breaſts could not comprehend, To this 
© he addes, that Theopompnus, and TheoaeFer underwent Divine 
© puniſhment, for that they were ſollicitouſly inquiſitive into 
© theſe things: for the former was deprived of his mind, the lat. - 
© ter of his Eye-ſighte, And if there were any amongſt thoſe 
© Heathen writers, who writ any thing of theſe Fewiſh Afﬀeairs, 
©the Truth was many waies weakned by them, 
2. As forthe Civil affairs of. the Fews, and GoQs providen- 
t4al diſpenſations towards om 7 were likewiis ſo my ſ:eri- 
ous 
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rious and contradiorie to the rules of human Police, as that tis 
no wonder if the blind Heathens could make no better judgment 
and zarration ofthem. For what myſteries, and wonders of 
Providence were there in God's diſpenſations. towards the Jews! 
their thriving in Captivitte, their otten recoveries from ſo many 
Overthrows and Captivities, their continuing a Nation united 
and diſtin& trom others, notwithſtanding ſo many breaches, fi- 
nally, their Decaies and Increaſes were ſo extraordinarie, as that 
they could not be meaſured by rules of Policie, or Politick 0b- 
ſervation: Hence was it, that Tac#tur, how exa@ ſoever in 
this kind, was here greatly miſtaken in his Account of the Zew- 
iſh Affairs their original, and Policle: of which ſee Fackſon, vol. 
1.0n the Autoritie of the Scripture. fol, 77. Thus we have ſhewn, 
how it came to paſle , that Pagan. writers were ſo ignorant of 


Fewiſh Traditions and Afﬀairs, notwithſtanding their correſpon» 
dence with them. 


